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The  “White  Plague”  of  the  Red  Man: 

George  P.  Donehoo ,  D.D. 

E  AMERICANS  are  proud  of  our  national  de¬ 
velopment;  of  our  commercial  conquests  in  other 
lands;  of  our  rapidly  spreading  power  as  a 
world  empire;  of  our  missionary  and  humane 
enterprises  in  Africa,  India,  China,  Japan  and 
the  islands  of  the  Pacific.  But,  let  us  turn  our 
eyes  from  these  distant  horizons  of  our  vision 
and  look  at  the  conditions  nearer  home.  We 
can  speak  wfith  pride  of  what  we  have  done  to  civilize  and  Christian¬ 
ize  the  Negro  in  Africa,  the  cannibals  of  the  New  Hebrides,  the 
barbarians  of  the  Philippines,  and  other  primitive  people  living  at 
a  distance  from  our  shores.  After  over  three  centuries  of  contact 
with  the  aborigines  who  were  inhabiting  this  continent  when  it  was 
first  discovered,  what  has  been  our  real  influence  upon  them?  What 
have  we  done  to  improve  the  condition  in  which  we  found  them? 

The  American  Indian  as  he  was  when  we  found  him  living  on 
the  shores  of  the  Delaware,  or  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  and  Missis¬ 
sippi,  was,  without  question,  the  noblest  type  of  primitive  man  that 
ever  trod  the  earth.  He  alone  of  all  primitive  races  of  men  never 
was  an  idol  worshipper.  When  our  ancestors  were  bowing  down  to 
“stocks  and  stones,”  his  ancestors  were  worshiping  the  Great  Spirit, 
the  Invisible  Creator  of  all  things.  He  was  the  only  heathen  man 
of  whom  this  can  be  truly  said. 

His  native  virtues,  his  brain  power,  his  physical  perfection, 
were  all  far  above  that  of  any  other  primitive  race.  He  was,  ethno- 
logically,  the  finest  type  of  primitive  man  that  ever  was  brought  in 
contact  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  race. 

What  have  we  as  a  Nation  given  to  the  Indian?  The  trinity  of 
Christian  graces  has  been  replaced  by  the  trinity  of  a  corrupt  social 
life.  Faith,  Hope  and  Love — these  are  the  real  graces  of  Christian 
civilization.  But,  our  gifts  to  the  red  man  have  been  the  social  dis- 
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eases,  tuberculosis,  and  rum,  and  the  greatest  of  these  is  rum.  It  is 
humiliating  to  make  this  statement,  but  it  is  more  humiliating  to 
know  that  it  is  true.  Tuberculosis  has  been  the  “white  plague.” 
The  real  “white  plague”  of  the  red  man  has  been  the  vices  of  the 
white  man.  If  tuberculosis  has  slain  its  thousands  of  the  noble 
red  men,  rum  has  slain  its  tens  of  thousands;  and  this  scourge  has 
carried  devastation  and  death  into  every  tribe  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific,  as  the  gift  of  the  white  man. 

The  civilization  of  the  white  race  has  been  the  greatest  blessing 
and  the  greatest  curse  which  has  ever  been  given  to  the  races  of 
every  other  color,  red,  yellow,  or  black.  In  one  hand  it  carries 
the  cross,  symbol  of  peace  and  purity,  and  in  the  other  hand  it  has 
carried  the  rum  bottle,  symbol  of  strife  and  debauchery. 

The  red  man  on  the  shores  of  the  Delaware  and  along  the  rivers 
of  Alaska  knew  nothing  whatever  of  the  scourge  of  rum  and  its  twin 
plagues  until  “the  gods  from  beyond  the  great  waters”  brought  them 
to  him.  These  were  the  gifts  of  the  white  men  who  came  from  be¬ 
yond  the  seas  to  the  New  World  which  they  wished  to  conquer  for 
their  earthly  sovereigns  and  for  the  “King  of  Heaven.”  What 
biting  irony  there  is  in  some  of  the  high-sounding  declarations  of 
these  explorers  and  gold-seeking  adventurers  of  the  Old  World  as 
they  take  possession  of  the  New  World. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  trail  of  the  Iroquois,  from  their  villa¬ 
ges  in  the  lake  region  of  New  York  to  the  distant  waters  of  the 
Mississippi,  was  marked  by  the  desolated  villages,  the  smoking  wig¬ 
wams  and  the  lifeless  bodies  of  their  foes.  The  trail  of  the  white 
man,  from  the  first  settlement  at  Jamestown  to  the  last  settlement 
in  Alaska,  has  been  just  as  truly  marked  by  the  wreckage  of  a  race, 
debauched  and  diseased  by  its  contact  with  a  “higher  civilization.” 
As  the  buzzards  hovered  in  the  wake  of  the  blood-stained  warpath 
of  the  Iroquois,  so  the  foul  birds  of  prey  of  civilization  followed  in 
the  wake  of  the  white  man’s  trail  to  devour  the  torn  and  mangled 
remnants  of  a  once  noble  race  of  red  men. 

This  picture  is  not  an  imaginary  one,  nor  is  it  overdrawn.  It 
is  just  as  historic  as  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  and  it  is  drawn  from 
such  unromantic  and  unprejudiced  sources  as  state  papers,  archives 
of  the  War  Department  and  official  reports.  Any  author  who 
would  write  the  history  of  rum  and  the  red  man,  as  a  thrilling 
work  of  fiction — let  him  paint  it  in  the  darkest,  or  in  the  most  vivid 
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colors  at  his  disposal — could  not  produce  a  work  blacker,  or  more 
vivid,  than  can  the  historian  who  uses  nothing  but  plain,  naked  facts 
from  the  colorless  official  reports  of  the  United  States  Government. 

The  author  of  this  paper  is  not  writing  it  from  the  standpoint 
of  a  minister,  or  of  a  moralist,  but  simply  and  solely  from  the  point 
of  view  of  a  historian.  The  facts  have  been  taken  from  the  archives 
of  the  various  colonies,  the  official  reports  and  records  of  the 
various  departments  of  the  United  States,  and  other  similar  entirely 
unprejudiced  sources  and  authorities.  The  facts  were  collected  en¬ 
tirely  out  of  curiosity,  while  engaged  in  special  historical  work  for 
the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology.  The  author  has  in  his  posses¬ 
sion  hundreds  of  references  to  crimes  caused  directly  by  rum  in 
the  white  man’s  warfare  with  the  red  man.  Every  statement  in 
this  paper  is  made  upon  the  authority  of  records  in  the  archives 
of  Pennsylvania,  New  York  and  Virginia;  the  official  reports  of 
Indian  agents,  army  officers,  special  agents  of  the  Interior  and 
War  Departments;  the  reports  of  the  boards  of  Indian  commis¬ 
sioners,  and  the  various  publications  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
and  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology.  Not  a  single  statement  is 
made  upon  the  authority  of  any  church  report,  or  upon  the  state¬ 
ments  of  any  religious  worker  among  the  Indians.  Thousands  of 
such  references  could  be  given,  but  they  are  omitted,  so  that  no  one 
could  say  that  the  facts  were  taken  from  prejudiced  authorities. 

A  few  facts  not  generally  known  concerning  the  red  man  as 
he  was  before  he  was  brought  into  contact  with  the  white  man, 
must  be  taken  into  consideration.  The  aborigines  were,  in  the 
main,  sedentary  in  their  habitations.  They  were  not  migratory. 
The  same  tribe  occupied  the  same  habitat  for  almost  countless 
generations.  They  were,  as  a  rule,  at  peace  with  each  other. 
War,  when  it  was  engaged  in,  was  not  particularly  destructive  of 
life.  The  weapons  used  and  the  tactics  employed  precluded  any 
very  great  destructiveness  of  life.  Alcoholic  liquors  of  any  sort 
were  entirely  unknown.  The  loathsome  diseases  of  civilization 
did  not  exist  among  them. 

Then  came  the  white  man.  The  use  of  gunpowder  by  the 
Iroquois  gave  that  aggressive  confederation  a  tremendous  power 
over  the  weaker  tribes  of  the  interior.  War  became  a  destructive 
scourge  to  a  degree  absolutely  unknown  before.  As  these  tribes, 
driven  back  by  the  Iroquois,  pressed  upon  the  hunting  grounds 
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and  the  villages  of  the  tribes  in  the  interior,  they  in  turn  were 
brought  in  contact  with  tribes  still  more  remote.  War  became 
common.  Not  only  did  the  use  of  gunpowder  and  European 
arms  cause  this  condition  of  unrest  and  warfare,  but  in  addition, 
the  Indian  trade  in  furs  and  peltries  became  the  cause  of  a  condi¬ 
tion  which  had  not  previously  existed.  As  the  trade  developed 
and  the  number  of  traders  increased,  the  hunting  grounds  began 
to  have  a  real  commercial  value  to  the  red  man.  The  Indian 
who  had  previously  hunted  in  order  to  supply  his  family  with  food 
and  clothing,  now  hunted  in  order  that  he  might  sell  the  fruits  of 
the  hunt  to  the  white  man  for  gunpowder,  such  trinkets  as 
pleased  him,  and  rum.  Thus  armed  with  the  gun,  which  he  had 
bought  from  the  white  trader,  and  with  his  brain  afire  with  the  cheap 
rum  which  he  had  obtained  from  the  same  source,  the  noble  red 
man  of  the  forests  and  prairies  became  a  fiend  incarnate.  He 
quarreled  with  his  brother  red  man  and  killed  him.  He  quarreled 
with  the  trader  who  made  him  drunk  in  order  to  cheat  him  out  of 
his  furs  and  peltries  and  his  lands,  and  then  he  went  home  to  his 
wigwam  to  brood  over  his  wrongs,  and  then,  with  his  brain  on  fire 
and  his  nerves  throbbing  because  of  the  vile  decoction  he  had  drun¬ 
ken,  he  took  down  his  gun,  went  out  to  hunt  the  trader  who  had 
cheated  him,  found  him  and  killed  him.  Then  there  would  be  an 
uprising  of  the  frontiersmen,  who  went  forth  to  hunt  Indians — no 
matter  what  Indians.  They  found  “Indians”  and  killed  them, 
scalped  them,  burned  their  villages,  and  then  there  would  be  another 
so-called  “Indian  War.” 

The  pathetic  picture  of  what  the  red  man  was,  and  what  the 
white  man  made  of  him,  as  early  as  1683,  is  given  in  a  letter  of 
William  Penn.  He  says:  “The  Natives  are  proper  &  shapely, 
very  swift,  their  language  lofty.  They  speak  little,  but  fervently  & 
with  elegancy,  though  the  Dutch  &  Sweed  and  English  have  by 
Brandy  and  Rum  almost  Debaucht  them  all.”  (Arch,  of  Pa.,  Vol  1, 
p.  69).  At  the  treaty  with  the  Conestoga,  in  1717,  when  the  Indians 
were  asked  if  they  had  any  complaints  to  make,  they  replied  that  they 
“had  nothing  to  complain  of,  but  that  some  bad,  straggling  people 
brought  too  much  rum  amongst  them  and  debauched  their  young 
men.  Then  the  tide  of  white  settlement,  and  rum,  swept  across 
the  Susquehanna  and  over  the  blue  ridges  of  the  Alleghenies  to  the 
Ohio.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  first  murder  of  a  white  man  by 
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a  red  man  on  the  waters  of  La  Belle  River,  near  Pittsburgh,  was 
caused  by  a  drunken  brawl  in  which  an  Indian  trader  was  killed. 
The  petition  to  the  provincial  authorities  was  signed  by  the  famous 
Peter  Chartier  and  the  Delaware  chief,  Shannopin,  after  whom  the 
town  which  stood  where  Pittsburgh  is  now  situated,  was  named. 
It  is  also  worthy  of  mention  that  these  letters  concerning  the  sale 
of  rum  on  the  Allegheny  were  the  first  official  letters  of  “Special 
Agents”  west  of  the  mountains.  (Arch,  of  Pa.,  Vol.  1,  p.  254.) 

In  1738  a  petition  was  sent  to  the  governor  from  this  same  re¬ 
gion,  asking  him  to  see  that  “  there  is  no  rum  or  strong  liquors 
brought  into  our  towns”  for  the  space  of  four  years.  This  docu¬ 
ment  was  signed  by  Peter  Chartier  and  many  of  the  chiefs  on  the 
Ohio.  They  reported  that  they  had  spilled  “40  gallons  of  rum” 
in  the  streets  of  the  village.  (Ibid,  549).  This  is  perhaps  the  earliest 
precedent  which  Special  Officer  Johnson  has  for  this  method  of  mak¬ 
ing  use  of  rum.  There  is  a  very  well  grounded  reason  for  the 
opinion  which  the  Indian  traders  had  of  Peter  Chartier,  “in  whose 
veins  flows  the  blood  of  the  perfidious  Shawnees,”  to  be  found  in 
some  of  these  events.  The  horde  of  rum-traders  on  the  Ohio  were 
not  apt  to  think  very  kindly  of  a  man  who  tried  to  keep  rum  out  of 
“the  woods.” 

The  Shawnee  and  Delaware  Indians  on  the  Ohio  objected 
again  and  again  to  the  sale  of  rum  by  the  traders.  In  1738  they 
sent  Wampum  to  the  Iroquois  and  to  the  French,  asking  that  the 
bringing  of  rum  to  their  villages  be  prevented.  (Letter  to  James 
Logan,  Arch.  Pa.,  Vol.  1,  p.  521.) 

One  of  the  chief  reasons  of  the  alienation  of  the  Delaware  and 
Shawnee  at  this  period  was  the  debauchery  of  the  rum  traffic,  against 
which  they  had  objected  from  the  time  of  the  entrance  of  the  Shaw¬ 
nee  into  the  province.  As  early  as  1701,  one  of  their  chiefs  made 
complaint  against  a  certain  Sylvester  Garland  who  had  taken  150 
gallons  of  rum  into  the  villages  on  the  Susquehanna,  and  then  after 
having  made  drunken  the  Indians,  abused  them.  (Col.  Rec.  Pa., 
Vol.  11,  39.)  Again,  in  1704,  the  Indians  at  Conestoga  made  com¬ 
plaint  of  “the  great  quantities  of  rum,  continually  brought  to  their 
town,  insomuch  that  they  were  ruined  by  it,  having  nothing  left,  but 
have  laid  out  all,  even  their  cloaths,  for  rum.”  (Ibid,  141.)  Again,  in 
1706,  they  complained  “because  their  hunters,  on  their  return  from 
their  hunts,  were  met  by  these  rum  traders,  and  were  made  drunk 
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before  they  got  home  to  their  wives,  and  so  were  imposed  on  and 
cheated  by  the  traders  of  the  fruits  of  all  their  labors.”  (Ibid,  248.) 
In  1710,  this  same  complaint  was  made  to  Governor  Gookin,  because 
the  young  men  of  the  various  villages  on  the  Susquehanna,  upon 
returning  from  their  hunting  expeditions,  were  met  by  the  traders, 
who  made  them  “drunk  with  rum,  and  then  cheat  them  of  their 
skins,  and  that  if  some  method  be  not  taken  to  prevent  it,  they  must 
be  forced  to  remove  themselves  or  starve,  their  dependence  being 
entirely  upon  their  peltry.”  (Ibid,  211.)  They  made  complaint  again 
in  1715  and  1718.  Then  commenced  the  migration  of  the  Delaware 
and  Shawnee  to  the  Ohio,  which  was  caused  chiefly  by  the  wise,  old 
men,  who  wished  to  get  the  young  men  away  from  the  debauchery 
of  the  rum  traffic.  But,  it  was  in  vain;  the  rum  trader  followed  the 
Delaware  and  Shawnee  over  the  ridges  of  the  Alleghenies  to  the 
Ohio,  where  the  same  scenes  of  debauchery  and  cheating  were  re¬ 
enacted.  When  Conrad  Weiser  went  to  Logstown,  on  the  first  offi¬ 
cial  mission  of  the  English  speaking  race  to  the  Indians  beyond  the 
mountains,  one  of  the  principal  subjects  spoken  of  by  the  Indian 
chiefs  at  the  council,  was  the  rum  traffic.  Before  Weiser  made 
this  most  difficult  journey,  Allumapees,  the  Delaware  chief,  had  com¬ 
plained  to  the  provincial  authorities  of  the  great  quantities  of  rum  be¬ 
ing  carried  into  the  villages  on  the  Ohio.  Shikellamy,  the  Iroquois 
deputy  at  Shamokin,  then  the  chief  Indian  settlement  in  the  province, 
had  also  made  complaint  concerning  the  sale  of  rum.  When  Weiser 
was  at  the  council  with  the  Cayugas,  in  June,  1748,  the  English 
messengers  offered  the  chiefs  a  cask  of  rum,  which  was  returned  with 
this  statement:  “We  have  drunk  too  much  of  your  rum  already, 
which  has  occasioned  our  destruction;  we  will  therefore,  for  the 
future,  beware  of  it.”  (Col.  Rec.  Pa.,  V.  285.) 

Wffien  the  army  of  General  Braddock  was  laboriously  cutting 
its  way  over  the  mountain  ranges  from  Fort  Cumberland  to  Fort 
Duquesne,  in  1755,  he  was  going  to  face  a  great  body  of  Delaware 
and  Shawnee  warriors,  who  had  been  driven  from  the  Susquehanna 
to  their  place  of  refuge  on  the  Ohio,  and  who  had  been  alienated  from 
the  English,  chiefly  because  of  the  debauchery  of  the  Indian  trader. 
Braddock’s  fearful  slaughter  on  the  banks  of  the  Monongahela  in 
1755  was  due  far  more  to  rum  than  to  any  lack  of  ability  on  the 
part  of  Braddock  himself.  It  may  be  safely  said  that  had  not  the 
debauchery  of  the  rum  traffic  driven  the  Delaware  and  Shawnee  to 
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the  Ohio,  away  from  their  friends,  the  English,  Braddock  would 
have  marched  into  a  deserted  Fort  Duquesne  in  1755,  just  as  Forbes 
did  in  1758. 

The  “history  of  rum”  in  the  period  following  Braddock’s  defeat, 
is  simply  a  history  of  the  fearful  years  of  bloodshed  and  suffering 
which  followed.  After  Pontiac’s  conspiracy  (we  have  often  won¬ 
dered  why  it  was  called  “conspiracy”),  the  period  of  settlement  of  the 
western  country  is  simply  the  history  of  one  act  of  cruelty  after 
another.  The  fearful  raids,  border  wars,  murders,  and  cruelties  of 
this  period  are  simply  a  series  of  crimes  having  their  origin  in  a 
whisky  bottle.  It  has  been  said  that  the  brand  of  whisky  made  on 
the  Monongahela  in  the  “good,  old  days”  did  not  contain  the  poison 
which  is  found  in  the  whisky  of  to-day.  So  far  as  the  history  of 
the  period  is  concerned,  the  events  which  developed  from  the 
whisky  bottle  of  the  “good  old  days”  were  exactly  the  same  sort 
as  those  which  develop  from  the  brand  which  is  sold  around  the 
reservations  to-day.  “The  good,  old  Monongahela”  of  the  days 
when  it  was  distilled  by  the  godly  church  members  of  western 
Pennsylvania,  produced  strife,  debauchery,  crime,  bloodshed,  and 
war  on  the  frontiers  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the  “good,  old  days,  just  as 
the  brand  which  is  sold  in  Alaska  does  to-day.  There  may  be  some 
difference  in  the  “brand,”  but  there  is  no  difference  whatever  in  the 
fruits  of  the  “whisky  bottle.”  To  read  the  accounts  of  the  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  the  Indian  trade  was  conducted  on  the  Susque¬ 
hanna  in  1701,  and  on  the  Ohio  in  1755,  is  simply  to  read  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  Indian  trade  on  the  frontiers  of  English  settlement  as 
it  moves  westward  to  the  Pacific. 

The  pathway  of  Anglo-Saxon  civilization  on  the  American  con¬ 
tinent  has  been  a  clearly  marked  trail,  strewn  with  whisky  bottles. 
It  reaches  from  the  Delaware  to  the  uttermost  point  in  Alaska. 
When  the  United  States  bought  Alaska  from  Russia,  there  at  once 
commenced  the  debauchery  of  the  native  tribes  by  rum,  or  rather 
by  the  vile  substitute  for  it,  called  “hootzeno,”  which  threatened  to 
entirely  destroy  the  native  Indians.  The  use  of  this  decoction  of 
molasses,  and  the  introduction  of  the  loathsome  diseases  of  the  sol¬ 
diers,  threatened  the  complete  extermination  of  one  of  the  native 
Alaskan  tribes.  I.  C.  Dennis,  Deputy  Collector  of  Fort  Wrangel, 
says,  “Soldiers  and  Indian  women  were  frequently  seen  having  a 
drunken  spree,  immorality  being  the  watchword.  Then,  for  a 
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change,  Indians  have  been  known  to  make  liquor  and  sell  it  to  sol¬ 
diers  by  the  glass  at  ten  cents  a  drink.  I  have  frequently  seen  sol¬ 
diers  go  to  the  Indian  ranch  for  their  morning  drink  of  Hootzenoo. 
Our  Indians  here  are  not  a  band  of  cutthroats  and  pirates  that  re¬ 
quire  bayonets  and  brass  guns  to  keep  them  in  subjection.”  (U.  S. 
Report  on  Alaska,  1879,  154.)  One  of  the  chiefs  of  these  Indians 
at  Fort  Wrangel,  whose  name  was  Toy-ah-att,  said  in  a  speech,  “We 
ask  that  we  be  civilized,  Christianized,  and  educated.  Give  us  a 
chance,  and  we  will  show  to  the  world  that  we  can  become  peace¬ 
able  citizens  and  good  Christians.  An  effort  has  already  been  made 
by  Christian  friends  to  better  our  condition,  and  may  God  bless 
them  in  their  work.  Many  of  you  have  Indian  women  living  with 
you.  I  ask  you  to  send  them  to  school  and  church,  where  they 
may  learn  to  become  good  women.  Don’t,  my  brothers,  let  them 
go  to  the  dance  houses,  for  there  they  will  learn  to  be  bad  and  to 
drink  whisky.  If  you  will  assist  us  in  doing  good,  and  quit  selling 
whisky,  we  will  soon  make  Fort  Wrangel  a  quiet  place,  and  the 
Stickeen  Indians  will  become  a  happy  people.”  (Ibid,  160-161.) 
Such  a  speech  as  that  from  a  “heathen’  man  should  bring  the  blush 
of  shame  to  our  cheeks.  The  Delaware  welcomed  the  white  man 
to  the  shores  of  his  beautiful  river,  the  Stickeen  welcomed  the 
white  man  to  Alaska,  and  the  white  man  showed  his  appreciation 
of  the  red  man  s  hospitality  by  making  him  a  drunkard  and  his 
wife  and  daughter  debauched  prostitutes. 

This  same  Alaskan  Indian  said,  “Each  day  the  white  man  be¬ 
comes  more  perfect  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  while  the  Indian  is  at 
a  standstill.  Why  is  it?  Is  it  because  the  God  you  have  told  us  of 
is  a  white  God,  and  that  you,  being  of  that  color,  have  been  favored 
by  him?  We  desire  light.  We  want  our  eyes  to  become  open. 
We  have  been  in  the  dark  too  long,  and  we  appeal  to  you,  my 
brothers,  to  help  us.”  Please  bear  in  mind  that  this  quotation  is 
taken,  not  from  a  church  report,  but  from  a  report  of  a  revenue 
officer  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

The  work  which  has  been  done  by  the  Commissioner  of  Ind¬ 
ian  Affairs  during  the  past  two  years  in  putting  a  stop  to  the  rum 
traffic  among  the  red  men,  is  one  of  the  wisest  and  best  things  the 
Government  has  ever  done  for  the  red  man.  During  the  past  year 
the  work  has  covered  every  State  in  the  Union  in  which  Indians 
are  now  living.  During  the  year  1,657  arrests  were  made,  and  1,055 
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convictions  obtained.  In  the  White  Earth  Reservation,  in  Minne¬ 
sota,  over  1,300  gallons  of  whisky  were  destroyed,  and  in  the  State 
over  100  saloons  closed.  The  Commissioner  says  in  his  report: 
“It  is  gratifying  to  find  in  a  few  cases  that  the  Indians  themselves 
have  circulated  petitions  addressed  to  the  home  city  or  town 
councils,  asking  that  saloons’  licenses  be  revoked  and  the  places 
closed.”  (Report  of  Indian  Commissioner  for  1910,  13.)  The 
American  Indian  has  been  demanding  that  the  whiteman  put  a  stop 
to  the  rum  traffic,  from  the  day  when  the  first  drunken  Indian  killed 
a  white  man  on  the  Delaware  in  the  days  of  Swedish  settlement, 
down  to  the  last  drunken  fight  at  the  White  Earth  Reservation  in 
1912. 

Authorities  may  differ  as  to  the  effects  of  rum  upon  the  civi¬ 
lized  races  of  the  world.  The  effect  of  rum  upon  the  primitive 
races  is  a  subject  upon  which  there  is  only  one  side.  There  is  not 
a  single  argument  in  favor  of  its  use  by  the  Indian — not  one. 
Every  Indian  commissioner,  army  officer,  Indian  agent,  and  student 
of  Indian  affairs  is  positive  in  placing  rum  as  the  chief  cause  of  all 
of  the  troubles  with  the  Indians — of  Indian  degredation  and  of  the 
growing  mortality  among  the  Indians  from  tuberculosis. 

If  the  past  century  has  been  a  “century  of  dishonor, ”  so  far  as 
keeping  our  treaties  with  the  Indians  is  concerned,  it,  and  the  cen¬ 
turies  before  it,  has  been  a  "century  of  disgrace,  ”  so  far  as  our  ac¬ 
cursed  rum  traffic  with  them  is  concerned.  The  $50,000  appropri¬ 
ation  for  the  suppression  of  the  rum  traffic  among  the  Indians  has 
done  more  good  for  the  red  man  than  all  of  the  millions  which  have 
been  spent  in  putting  down  "Indian  uprisings,  ’’which  were,  gen¬ 
erally,  the  direct  or  indirect  results  of  rum. 

The  debauched,  degraded,  crafty,  immoral  Indian  on  the  west¬ 
ern  frontiers  is  the  product  of  over  three  centuries  of  contact  with 
the  vilest  elements  of  our  civilization. 

We  are  sending  missionaries  to  Africa,  China,  Japan,  and  other 
heathen  lands,  and  such  is  our  duty.  We  found  on  this  continent 
the  noblest  heathen  race  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  whose  ancestors 
were  worshipping  the  "  Great  Spirit  ”  when  our  ancestors  were 
bowing  down  to  idols.  We  have  given  the  heathen  of  Africa,  China, 
and  Japan  something  better  than  what  they  had  before  we  touched 
their  life.  After  more  than  three  centuries  of  opportunity,  what 
have  we  given  to  the  Indians  of  this  continent  ?  Is  it  a  case  of  famil- 
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iarity  breeding  contempt?  Has  the  Indian  seen  our  boasted 
Christian  civilization  at  too  close  range?  No,  that  is  not  the  trou¬ 
ble.  The  great  trouble  has  been  that  the  red  man  has  been  placed 
on  the  very  outskirts  of  civilization  for  over  three  centuries.  His 
ideas  of  the  white  man’s  civilization  have  been  taken  from  the  very 
worst  types  of  white  men.  When  the  red  man  is  brought  into  real 
contact  with  the  best  elements  of  our  civilization,  incarnated  in 
noble  men  and  women,  either  East  or  West,  he  becomes  as  true 
a  man  as  his  ancestor  was  a  warrior.  But,  we  as  a  nation,  have 
done  everything  in  our  power  to  make  and  to  keep  the  Indian  a 
savage  by  placing  him  upon  reservations,  where  he  saw  nothing  of 
our  civilization.  After  having  been  in  an  environment  of  rum, 
cheating,  fighting  and  immorality  for  over  three  hundred  years,  we 
wonder  why  he  does  not  become  a  polished  Christian  gentleman. 
Simply  because  his  environment  has  beeen  too  much  for  him. 
The  wonder  is,  not  that  the  Indian  is  not  as  bad  as  he  is  painted, 
but  that  he  is  as  good  as  he  is. 

The  capacity  of  the  red  man  for  the  highest  culture  is  greater 
than  that  of  any  primitive  man  in  the  world.  The  wildest  and  most 
uncivilized  Sioux,  Arapaho,  or  Piegan  Indian,  taken  out  of  his  envi¬ 
ronment  of  rum  and  placed  in  an  atmosphere  of  culture  and  given 
an  education,  will  in  four  years  show  more  real  progress  than  will 
the  individuals  of  any  other  primitive  race  in  the  world. 

The  white  man  took  the  red  man  out  of  an  environment  of 
forests  and  rivers  and  mountains.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  white  man  to 
put  him  in  an  environment  of  that  which  is  best  in  our  civilization. 


The  Menominee  Indians  Working 
Their  Way: 

By  Angus  Nicholson.* 

rJ~yHE  Indian  problem  is  as  many  sided  as  several  hundred  tribes,  speak- 
ing  different  dialects  and  having  different  customs  and  ideals,  can 
make  it.  It  is  as  extensive  as  the  wide  domain  of  our  country ,  because 
Indian  tribes  live  in  all  portions  of  it.  By  the  toil  of  hand  and  brain  the 
Indian  is  fighting  his  way  out.  This  story  of  the  Menominees  by  Superin¬ 
tendent  Nicholson  shows  how  a  whole  tribe  can  be  led.  Show  the  Indian 
the  way,  give  him  the  opportunity ,  and  he  will  make  good.  Here  we 
have  the  Government  stimulatmg  a  whole  tribe  to  useful  endeavor.  In 
the  end  the  Nation  will  be  the  gainer  and  the  Indian  developed  into  a 
desirable  citizen. — The  Editor. 


NE  of  America’s  most  interesting  tribes  of  the  red 
race  is  that  known  as  the  Menominees,  located  on  a 
reservation  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State  of  Wis¬ 
consin,  on  land  over  which  they  once  roamed  as  sav¬ 
ages.  Comparatively  little  known  to  the  general 
public,  on  account  of  their  peaceful  traits,  they  are  a  hardy,  vigorous 
people,  who,  in  older  days,  more  than  held  their  own  with  surround¬ 
ing  tribal  neighbors.  They  were  slow  to  take  action,  but,  once 
offended,  visited  quick  and  awful  punishment  on  their  enemies. 
Bold  huntsmen,  powerful  warriors,  and  well  led  by  great  chieftains, 
they  left  their  marks  on  more  than  one  of  America’s  many  tribes 
who  crossed  their  path  in  conflict. 

Their  home  in  the  early  days  ranged  the  greater  part  of  what  is 
now  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  from  the  western  shore  of  Lake  Michi¬ 
gan,  with  Green  Bay  as  the  center,  west  to  the  Mississippi  and  north 
to  Lake  Superior.  Surrounding  tribes  numbered  the  Winnebagoes, 
Sac  and  Fox,  Sioux,  Iowa,  Chippewa,  Ottawa,  and  Pottawatomies. 
Unlike  many  of  the  other  tribes,  they  have  always  been  the  friend 

*Mr.  Nicholson  is  the  Superintendent  in  charge  of  the  Menominees  and  knows  of  their  condition  and  needs 
from  intimate  contact  with  and  residence  among  them. 
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of  the  white  man,  even  from  the  early  days  when  the  first  Frenchmen 
sailed  down  the  Great  Lakes  and  landed  in  the  vicinity  of  Green. 
Bay  to  establish  the  first  French  mission.  When  France  and  Eng¬ 
land,  in  turn,  gave  up  their  sovereignty  over  these  lands  to  our  coun¬ 
try,  the  Menominees,  in  the  treaty  of  1817  with  our  then  young 
Republic,  pledged  their  fealty  and  preserved  it  ever,  even  to  the  send¬ 
ing  of  their  young  men  to  war  in  the  aid  of  their  white  brothers. 
In  the  Civil  War  no  less  than  two  full  companies  of  red  men  from 
the  Menominee  tribe  left  the  hunting  grounds  and  took  the  part  of 
the  North,  performing  most  creditably  in  battle.  Here  to-day  is 
perhaps  the  only  red  men’s  G.  A.  R.  Post  in  America,  with  a  sur¬ 
viving  membership  of  about  sixteen,  all  veterans  of  many  battles, 
and  now  in  receipt  of  pensions  from  the  Government. 

In  the  year  1831  the  Menominees  met  commissioners  of  the 
United  States  in  council,  and  then  concluded  a  treaty  by  which  they 
were  awarded  all  the  lands  west  of  Lake  Michigan  and  north  of 
Green  Bay  and  the  Fox  River,  which  country  was  their  home.  The 
movement  of  the  white  man  westward  and  northward  again  trespass¬ 
ing  on  the  grounds  of  the  red  man,  they  again  met  the  United  States 
in  council  in  1848  and  1854,  and  for  a  consideration  mutually  agreed 
upon  gave  up  a  large  portion  of  their  lands,  reserving  for  their  own 
use  the  lands  composing  the  ten  townships  they  now  occupy. 
To-day  these  lands  are  among  the  most  valuable  in  the  State  on 
account  of  the  fine  stand  of  timber  thereon,  composed  of  all  species 
of  hardwood  and  pine.  It  is  virtually  the  only  virgin  belt  of  timber 
left  in  the  Central  West. 

Considering  the  surroundings  of  the  Menominees  and  the  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  they  have  lived  these  later  years,  say  from  1860 
to  the  eighties,  one  marvels  at  the  vigorousness  of  the  tribe  to-day, 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  lumber-jack,  with  his  noted  careless¬ 
ness  and  proverbial  happy-go-lucky  ways,  busied  in  clearing  up  the 
forest  for  its  lumber  value.  The  lumber-jack’s  inclination  to  strong 
drink  naturally  surrounded  the  Indian  with  liquor  saloons,  and  their 
overabundance  and  marked  effect  on  him  would  have  a  natural 
downward  tendency  on  his  physical  condition. 

Located  off  the  beaten  path  as  these  Menominees  were,  with  a 
clause  in  their  treaty  providing  for  the  suppression  of  liquor  from 
their  reservation,  and  beset  on  every  side  with  temptations,  yet  they 
resisted  grandly.  The  unsettled  times  after  the  war  resulted  some- 
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what  in  the  overlooking  of  their  condition.  To-day  numbering 
about  1,700  souls,  they  are,  as  a  whole,  a  busy  and  prosperous  tribe — 
strong,  healthy,  vigorous,  and  hustling  for  their  daily  bread  in  other 
ways  than  that  of  the  chase,  etc.  As  the  surrounding  country  be¬ 
came  cleared  of  its  timber  resources,  Congress,  in  the  year  1890, 
gave  the  Indians  permission  to  log  and  sell  their  timber.  Through 
this  the  Indians  gradually  acquired  a  tribal  fund  of  over  $2,000,000, 
which  was  deposited  in  the  United  States  Treasury  and  bears  in¬ 
terest  at  5  per  cent.  This  interest  money  is  used  for  purposes  that 
will  benefit  the  Indians,  such  as  payments  of  annuity,  schools  for 
education,  building  of  roads,  the  maintenance  of  a  hospital,  and  for 
the  protection  of  their  reservation  resources,  etc. 

The  year  1908  witnessed  a  long  jump  ahead  in  a  progressive  line 
with  these  Indians.  A  measure  was  enacted  by  Congress  permit¬ 
ting  the  manufacture  of  lumber  on  the  reservation  and  authorizing 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  take  from  the  tribal  funds  such 
money  as  was  necessary  to  build  a  suitable  plant.  This  insured  to 
the  tribe  an  additional  profit  in  the  sale  of  lumber,  besides  the 
stumpage  value  of  the  timber,  and  at  the  same  time  would  establish 
a  school  of  industry  which  would  become  a  source  of  steady  employ¬ 
ment.  Preparations  for  the  installation  of  the  plant  were  immedi¬ 
ately  begun  and  carried  to  completion  under  the  supervision  of 
H  on.  R.  G.  Valentine,  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs.  This 
work,  of  a  stupendous  nature  as  an  Indian  problem,  necessitated 
the  building  of  a  large  mill,  yard,  town,  houses,  opening  of  roads, 
improvement  of  streams,  etc.  To-day  the  town  of  Neopit  and  its 
project,  the  milling  operation,  are  humming  with  life.  Here  you 
see  modern  houses  constructed,  with  proper  regard  to  light  and  air 
conditions  for  health;  a  large  mill  with  the  capacity  of  50,000,000 
feet  of  lumber  yearly;  and  a  logging  railroad  in  operation  for  the 
movement  of  logs  to  the  mill.  The  town  is  electric  lighted,  streets 
are  laid  out,  and  lots  are  platted.  The  lumbering  industry  is  being 
conducted  as  a  school  of  industry  for  the  Indians.  There  are  em¬ 
ployed  continuously  the  year  round  about  38  per  cent  of  the  adult 
male  population.  This  proportion  is  higher  in  winter,  as  the  Indian 
who  farms  goes  to  work  in  the  woods. 

At  Keshena  is  located  the  Indian  agency.  Here  is  established 
the  United  States  Indian  School,  where  children  are  prepared  to 
take  their  part  in  daily  life,  getting  their  start  by  being  taught  many 
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industrial  pursuits.  After  reaching  the  fourth  grade  they  go  away  to 
schools,  such  as  Carlisle,  where  the  finishing  touches  are  put  on. 
Keshena  is  the  seat  of  the  Indian  office,  exercising  governmental 
control  of  the  Indian  from  here,  and  much  work  is  also  initiated  for 
the  betterment  of  the  Indian,  among  which  has  been  the  building  of 
roads,  the  construction  of  a  small  mill  for  the  manufacture  of  lumber 
used  in  the  building  of  the  Indian  homes,  a  grist  mill,  electric-light 
plant,  and  a  warehouse  for  supplies.  The  agency  office  is  headed  by 
Assistant  Superintendent  W.  A.  Eaheart,  a  man  of  long  experience  in 
Indian  affairs,  who  furnishes  able  assistance  to  the  superintendent  of 
the  reservation.  The  entire  supervision  of  the  reservation,  the  In¬ 
dians,  and  the  industries  rests  with  the  superintendent,  who,  in  turn, 
by  monthly  reports  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  and 
in  consultation  with  him,  maps  out  the  policies  to  be  conducted. 

It  would  hardly  be  fair  if  here  nothing  were  said  about  some  of 
the  individual  Indians  who  have  interested  themselves  in  tribal  wel¬ 
fare  and  are,  in  a  measure,  to  be  credited  with  some  of  the  success 
of  this  tribe  and  its  affairs.  First  are  the  Indian  judges,  Neopit 
Oshkosh,  the  old  head  chief  of  the  tribe,  John  Perote,  and  Paul 
Baxter,  sr.,  all  typical  Indians  well  on  in  years,  wise  in  councils  and 
with  learning  gathered  by  experience,  who  are  strong  for  advance¬ 
ment  of  their  brothers  in  educational,  industrial,  and  social  lines. 
Other  leaders  are  Peter  LaMotte,  head  of  the  Indian  police;  F.  S. 
Gauthier,  clerk  and  interpreter  in  the  agency  office;  Mitchell  Osh- 
kenaniew,  a  returned  Hampton  School  graduate;  Reginald  Oshkosh, 
a  former  student  at  Carlisle,  who  now  occupies  varied  positions  in 
the  mills  at  Neopit;  Peter  Fookaround,  a  former  student  of  Haskell, 
now  a  successful  Indian  trader  in  the  town  of  Neopit;  We-is-ke-sit, 
head  of  what  are  called  the  Pagan  Indians,  whose  influence  for  the 
uplift  of  his  people  is  considerable;  James  Martin,  timekeeper  of 
the  lumbering  operations  and  educated  on  the  reservation;  Mitchell 
Waukaw,  sr.,  Simon  Beauprey,  Mitchell  Dick,  and  Gus  Fook¬ 
around,  forest  guards,  who  zealously  conserve  the  resources  of  the 
reservation. 

A  description  of  the  reservation  and  its  resources  might  be 
profitable  here.  The  four  western  and  the  two  northern  townships 
of  the  reservation  are  heavily  timbered,  containing  by  estimate  about 
two  billion  feet  of  timber — hardwoods,  pine,  and  hemlock,  valued  at 
an  average  of  $5  per  thousand  feet,  or  a  total  value  of  $10,000,000. 
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In  the  lumber  plant  at  Neopit  is  invested  about  $1,000,000,  and  it 
has  deposited  in  a  fund  known  as  the  "four  per  cent  fund’’  about 
an  even  $500,000  in  a  little  over  two  years’  existence.  The  five 
eastern  townships  contain  good  farming  land  with  scattered  timber 
stands,  and  here  some  progress  has  been  made  in  agricultural  lines. 
Many  little  farms  of  from  3  to  20  acres  are  found,  and  under  the 
limited  conditions  and  distance  to  market  make  a  fair  return  to  the 
Indians.  The  reservation  is  well  watered,  the  Wolfe  River  passing 
through  it  from  north  to  south,  with  many  water-power  sites  as  yet 
undeveloped,  and  the  branches  of  the  river  stray  east  and  west 
among  many  small  lakes. 

Of  the  1,700  members  of  the  tribe  but  an  even  hundred  are 
known  and  receive  aid  as  rationers,  and  these  on  account  of  old  age, 
disease,  disablements,  or  no  means  of  support.  The  rest  are  self- 
sustaining,  and  if  a  measure  now  pending  before  Congress  passes, 
whereby  a  sufficiently  large  sum  of  money  is  paid  them  per  capita  to 
enable  them  to  start  farming  and  other  business  pursuits  on  modern 
lines,  the  solution  of  the  Indian  problem  in  so  far  as  this  tribe  is 
concerned,  can  be  fairly  said  to  be  in  sight. 

One  word  more  about  the  Menominee  lumbering  industries. 
The  mill  is  capitalized  and  run  as  a  modern  business  corporation. 
It  is  required  to  show  as  profit  the  stumpage  value  of  timber  used, 
5  per  cent  on  money  invested,  and  to  declare,  in  shape  of  extra  div¬ 
idend,  additional  profit  for  the  tribal  fund.  The  cost  of  manufac¬ 
ture  per  thousand  feet  for  the  year  past  has  been  as  follows: 


Cost  of  logging  (stump  to  mill) . . $  5.34 

Manufacturing  into  lumber .  2.04 

Yarding  and  piling . 99 

Selling  and  shipping .  1.50 

General  expenses . 18 

10.05 

Stumpage  (profit) .  6.92 

16.97 

Approximate  value .  19.32 

Total  cost  of  manufacture .  16.97 

2.35 

Interest  at  5  per  cent  (profit) .  1.80 

Net  profit  over  and  above  all . 55 
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Shingles,  lath,  crating,  wood,  poles,  posts,  bolts,  and  picket  stock 
are  also  produced,  manufactured,  and  sold  at  a  profit. 

A  planing  mill,  thoroughly  equipped,  is  an  important  part  of 
this  plant,  turning  out,  in  shape  of  dressed  and  finished  lumber, 
many  carloads  of  material  with  added  profit  for  this  kind  of  work. 
In  all  the  many  varied  parts  of  this  lumber  industry  the  Indian 
plays  an  important  part.  He  first  furnishes  the  major  portion  of 
the  common  labor  that  is  necessary  in  every  large  work.  Some  idea 
may  be  gathered  of  his  varied  pursuits  by  a  brief  description  of  the 
logging  and  lumbering  operation.  Five  logging  camps  are  operated, 
with  crews  of  60  to  75  men  in  each.  Three  of  these  are  headed  by 
the  Indian  foremen,  Frechette,  McCall,  and  Kaquatosh,  members 
of  the  tribe.  In  all  these  camps  Menominees  take  some  part  of  the 
work,  such  as  cutting  and  felling  the  trees;  sawing  into  log  lengths; 
swamping  and  skidding  out;  hauling,  decking,  and  landing;  and 
loading,  a  dangerous  operation  requiring  great  skill  and  fearlessness, 
owing  to  liability  of  logs  to  start  rolling. 

In  driving  the  logs  on  the  streams  the  Indian  comes  into  his  own, 
delighting  in  danger,  skipping  from  log  to  log,  tossing  and  tumbling 
in  the  turbulent  waters  as  they  slip  down  stream  to  the  mill.  Peavy 
and  canthook  his  weapon,  with  horse  and  chain  as  an  auxiliary 
reserve  defense,  he  dislodges,  with  yell  and  shout,  cheer  and  cry, 
logs  that  have  grounded  and  threaten  to  jam;  he  races  his  fellow 
Indian,  out-striving,  out-doing  each  other  in  friendly  rivalry,  and 
when,  in  their  work,  one  drops  into  the  icy  waters,  they  good- 
naturedly  jibe  each  other  on  the  mishap.  But  when  the  logs  hang, 
as  they  sometimes  do,  and  a  jam  piles  up,  log  upon  log  by  hundreds, 
and  the  necessity  arrives  for  one  of  them  to  go  out  on  this  shifting, 
restless  mass  to  pry  or  cut  the  key  logs  loose,  watch  the  careful  yet 
apparently  careless  steps  of  everyone,  yet  in  readiness  to  protect 
and  save  the  man  out  on  the  jam,  who  has  virtually  taken  his  life  in 
his  hands. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  logs  at  the  mill  the  pondmen,  who  are  all 
Indians,  separate  the  logs  by  species  into  holding  booms  and  then 
with  pike  pole  send  them  on  their  way  to  the  log  chain  which  carries 
them  up  the  chute  into  the  mill.  This  chain  is  endless  and  in  con¬ 
tinuous  motion,  so  naturally  some  agility  and  science  in  distribution 
is  necessary  to  feed  the  mill,  which,  when  running  full  swing,  is  con¬ 
tinually  crying  for  more  logs.  None  are  better  at  their  work  than 
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Jack  Kaquatosh  and  Adolph  Amour,  sturdy  Indians,  foremen  of 
the  pond  gang,  with  years  of  river  work  behind  them. 

The  log,  on  landing  on  the  deck  of  the  mill,  is  rolled  on  the 
right  or  left  side  of  the  mill  as  the  case  may  be,  to  the  carriage,  with 
steam-set  works,  to  be  carried  on  its  way  to  the  great  band  saws. 
On  these  carriages,  shooting  backward  and  forward  at  lightning 
speed,  are  found  the  Menominee  boys,  with  hands  on  levers  and  all 
action,  so  that  the  saws  may  be  fed  to  their  capacity.  Clearing  the 
saws,  helping  the  re-sawyer,  seeing  to  it  that  live  rolls  are  kept  clean 
so  that  the  lumber  can  go  on  its  way  through  the  mill  to  the  edger- 
men,  the  skilled  men  who  make  or  waste  money  by  care  or  careless¬ 
ness  in  edging  the  boards  so  as  get  the  best  out  of  the  rough,  all 
are  duties  in  which  Menominees  take  their  parts.  (Simon  Dodge, 
“Waubanascum,”  a  member  of  the  tribe,  as  edgerman,  has  held  his 
post  since  the  opening  of  the  mill;  he  would  command  skilled  work¬ 
man’s  wages  any  place.)  Then  onward  the  boards  fly  to  the  trim- 
merman  and  afterwards  out  on  the  chain  to  be  graded  and  piled  prop¬ 
erly  and  to  be  seasoned  in  the  lumber  yard.  In  every  part  of  this 
great  milling  operation  are  Indians  doing  some  part,  from  Wychesit, 
the  night  engineer  in  charge  of  the  great  engine  furnishing  motive 
power — for  this  plant  runs  night  and  day — to  men  supplying  the 
boilers  with  fuel  in  the  fireroom.  Through  the  mill,  chainmen, 
lumber  pilers,  tally  boys,  and  the  men  handling  lumber,  from  skilled 
graders  for  shipping  down  to  the  crew  loading  it  on  cars,  all  is  a 
part  of  the  Indian’s  handiwork. 

While  perhaps  not  so  plodding  or  so  accustomed  to  steady  work 
as  the  white  man,  with  his  centuries  of  labor  behind  him,  he  may  be 
somewhat  prone  to  hang  at  his  employment  at  times,  inclined  occa¬ 
sionally  to  sulk,  perhaps,  when  a  sharp  reprimand  flies  from  his 
foreman’s  lips,  yet,  when  in  review  all  is  taken  into  consideration 
(his  former  pursuits,  modes  of  living,  and  present-day  status),  the 
work  of  Indian  regeneration  accomplished  in  these  few  later  years 
is  little  short  of  marvelous.  Sixty  years  ago  a  blanket  Indian, — to¬ 
day  his  children  and  grandchildren  receiving  education,  taught  man¬ 
ual  work,  and,  in  a  large  measure,  to  be  self-supporting.  Is  this 
not  a  record  of  which  to  be  proud?  Has  not  the  Menominee  reason 
to  carry  his  head  high  among  his  fellow  tribesmen? 


Acorn  Bread:  By  Elmer  Busch ,  Pomo. 

CORNS  form  one  of  the  main  foods  on  which  the 
Pomo  Indians  have  lived.  They  are  used  like 
the  flour  of  the  white  people. 

There  are  several  different  kinds  of  acorns,  but 
the  most  of  them  are  not  the  varieties  from  which 
the  Indians  make  the  bread.  They  can  be  made 
into  mush,  but  they  do  not  taste  so  good  as  the  others. 

The  mush  is  an  important  food  which  is  always  on  hand  every 
mealtime  at  the  Indians’  homes.  The  acorn  bread  is  not  used  so 
much  as  the  mush,  but  it  is  easier  to  handle  when  they  are  camping 
from  place  to  place,  or  are  out  hunting  or  fishing. 

The  acorns  are  gathered  during  the  fall  of  the  year  when  they 
are  ripe.  This  time  of  year  they  are  almost  all  off  the  trees  and 
will  be  on  the  ground,  and  all  the  Indians  have  to  do  is  to  pick  them 
up  and  put  them  in  pack  baskets.  The  baskets  are  make  so  they 
can  be  filled  just  enough  for  an  ordinary  person  to  carry  on  his 
back  to  camp. 

The  acorns  can  be  cracked  from  the  shells  as  soon  as  they  are 
brought  to  the  camp  or  they  can  be  left  with  the  shells  on.  It  is 
better  to  shell  and  dry  those  that  are  needed  for  early  use.  The 
others  can  be  saved  for  use  during  winter  and  can  be  handled  more 
carelessly  than  those  that  are  shelled. 

The  acorn  bread  is  made  from  the  acorns  of  the  mush  oak,  as 
they  are  better  than  the  others.  After  they  are  dried,  the  Indian 
women  pound  the  acorns  on  a  flat  rock  which  has  a  hole  about  two 
or  three  inches  deep,  where  the  other  rock  mashes  the  acorns  as  they 
roll  in  the  hole.  The  rock  with  which  they  pound  is  about  a  foot 
long,  small  on  top,  with  a  large  butt,  just  so  it  can  be  handled  with 
either  the  right  or  the  left  hand.  They  have  a  basket  about  two 
feet  in  diameter  on  top  and  about  six  inches  in  diameter  on  the 
bottom,  which  fits  in  the  hole  on  the  flat  rock.  Here  they  mash  the 
acorns  into  powder  almost  as  fine  as  flour. 

They  make  a  hole  in  the  fine  sand  right  by  the  river  where  it  is 
easy  to  get  water.  The  hole  is  made  in  the  sand  so  the  water  will 
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drain  quickly.  T  he  hole  is  the  shape  of  a  washpan,  just  wide  enough 
so  a  person  can  reach  the  center.  They  pour  the  fine  acorn  in, 
spreading  it  out  just  thick  enough  so  the  water  can  soak  through  in 
about  ten  minutes.  After  the  acorn  gets  soaked,  it  sinks  to  the 
bottom  and  begins  to  thicken.  After  the  water  soaks  through,  the 
acorn  is  tested  by  its  taste.  If  it  is  sour  it  needs  more  water,  which 
is  poured  on  until  the  sour  taste  is  all  gone.  The  acorn  is  then  re¬ 
moved  into  baskets. 

While  they  prepare  this  they  also  dig  a  big  hole  in  which  they 
build  a  big  fire,  throwing  in  rocks  until  they  are  heated  red  hot. 
The  rocks  are  then  taken  out,  the  ashes  are  removed  from  the  hole, 
and  a  few  of  the  rocks  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  hole.  If  it  is  in 
the  spring  of  the  year  they  take  wide  green  leaves  and  place  them 
on  top  of  the  rocks.  If  it  is  in  the  fall  of  the  year  they  use  dry  oak 
leaves,  which  they  w'et  before  putting  them  on. 

Before  they  put  the  powdered  acorn  in  they  mix  it  with  a  kind 
of  red  mineral,  then  put  it  in  the  hole  and  cover  it  with  wet  leaves 
which  are  thick  enough  so  the  rocks  will  not  burn  through.  The 
rest  of  the  rocks  are  placed  on  top  and  covered  with  dirt.  They 
let  them  remain  over  night  and  remove  everything  before  sunrise 
next  morning. 

They  then  cut  the  bread  in  sections  so  it  can  be  handled  easily, 
and  store  it  away  in  a  cold  place  until  it  gets  hard,  then  it  is  sliced 
ready  to  eat. 

This  acorn  bread  is  now  made  only  by  the  old  Indians  who  un¬ 
derstand  the  work  well. 


The  Pueblo  of  DeTaos. 

Agnes  Waite,  Serrano. 

UEBLO  DE  TAOS  is  an  old  village  located  in 
northern  New  Mexico,  about  ninety  miles  north 
of  Santa  Fe.  It  is  said  to  be  even  more  ancient 
than  Plymouth  or  St.  Augustine. 

To  reach  the  settlement,  one  must  travel  about 
twenty-five  miles  by  stage  from  Barranca,  a  small 
railroad  station. 

To  the  sight-seer  or  student  of  aboriginal 
manners  and  customs,  this  village  is  one  of  attraction  and  interest. 
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Two  adobe  buildings,  one  five  and  the  other  seven  stories,  form 
the  greater  part  of  the  village;  and  here,  with  exceptions  of  a 
few  low  mud  huts,  we  find  the  entire  tribe  of  Taos  Indians  living, 
their  total  number  being  between  five  and  six  hundred  persons. 
Although  the  buildings  are  known  to  have  been  occupied  continu¬ 
ously  for  at  least  six  hundred  years,  they  are  still  in  a  wonderful 
state  of  preservation. 

We  find  that  the  Taos  Indians  of  to-day  are  very  unlike  their 
ancestors;  however,  like  most  of  the  Pueblos,  they  have  retained 
many  of  the  ancient  rites  and  customs  of  their  forefathers.  The 
Spanish  missionaries  brought  to  them  the  Roman  Catholic  religion, 
and  to  this  faith  they  hold  zealously,  although  they  are  superstitious 
to  a  great  extent  and  cling  to  the  legends  and  myths  of  their  ancestors. 

Many  feasts  or  festivals  are  held  by  them,  the  feast  of  St. 
Jerome,  which  is  held  on  the  thirtieth  of  September,  each  year, 
being  the  greatest.  Many  Mexicans,  Americans  and  neighboring 
Indians  attend  this  festival.  The  day  is  opened  by  a  Mass  in  the 
old  Chapel.  Races  and  games  occupy  the  rest  of  the  day. 

This  section  of  land  is  unlike  other  parts  of  New  Mexico;  plenty 
of  water  is  to  be  obtained,  and  as  the  Taos  Indians  are  good  farmers, 
their  soil  is  successfully  tilled  and  fruit  and  vegetables  are  grown 
in  abundance. 

During  the  Pueblo  insurrection  in  1847,  Gov.  Charles  Bent  was 
assassinated  at  Fernandez  de  Taos,  which  is  now  an  interesting  and 
historical  spot.  Kit  Carson’s  home  was  also  here  and  his  grave 
may  be  seen  in  the  cemetery  nearby. 

During  recent  years,  Masons  of  New  Mexico  have  erected  an 
iron  fence  around  the  grave  to  prevent  tourists  from  marring  the 
monument  in  their  interest  in  relics. 

An  old  Mission  has  been  turned  into  a  wonderful  studio  by  Mr. 
Couse,  probably  the  leading  western  artist,  and  here,  as  do  other 
artists,  he  finds  material  for  subjects  of  interest  for  both  his  land¬ 
scape  and  Indian  pictures. 


Cbttorial  Comment 


Carlisle’s  Olympic  Heroes. 

OU,  sir,  are  the  greatest  athlete  in  the  world,”  said 
King  Gustav  of  Sweden,  as  he  crowned  James  Thorpe, 
the  American  Indian  of  the  Carlisle  Indian  School, 
with  the  laurel  wreath  of  victory,  and  presented  to  him 
a  beautiful  bronze  bust  of  himself,  made  by  the  lead¬ 
ing  sculptor  of  Sweden. 

The  Indian  race  of  this  country  came  prominently  to  the  fore¬ 
front  in  athletic  prowess  at  the  Olympic  games,  which  were  held 
during  the  month  of  July  in  Stockholm,  Sweden.  While  the  United 
States  was  victorious  in  track  events,  she  cannot  be  unmindful  of 
the  part  which  the  aboriginal  Americans  took  in  helping  to  swell 
the  victory.  It  had  been  charged  on  previous  Olympic  meets  that 
the  Americans  specialized  in  athletics,  but  this  was  refuted  this  year 
when  America  captured  the  Pentathlon  and  the  Decathlon,  the  two 
all-around  championship  events,  which  were  purposely  put  into  the 
games  this  year  because  it  was  thought  that  Europeans  would  excel 
in  both.  These  two  events  were  captured  by  an  American  Indian. 

T ewanima,  the  fleet-footed  Hopi  runner  from  the  Carlisle  School, 
was  the  only  American  to  gain  points  in  the  long-distance  races,  and 
he  came  in  second  in  the  10,000-meter  race,  thus  capturing  two 
points;  while  his  schoolmate,  Thorpe,  won  six  points  and  the  all- 
around  championship  for  his  country.  This  dual  victory  means 
much  for  the  American  Indian. 

Thorpe’s  achievement  was  recognized  officially  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Commissioner 
of  Indian  Affairs,  and  others,  who  wrote  letters  of  congratulation 
to  him. 

On  their  return  from  Europe  to  the  school,  these  two  athletes, 
with  Mr.  Glenn  Warner,  athletic  director  of  the  school,  who  is  con¬ 
sidered  the  foremost  coach  in  America,  were  tendered  a  great  recep¬ 
tion  by  the  citizens  in  Carlisle.  There  was  a  monster  parade,  a 
public  meeting  at  which  addresses  of  welcome  were  delivered,  ath¬ 
letic  sports,  a  large  dinner  at  the  Elks,  a  parade  and  welcome  by  the 
Indian  students,  fireworks  at  the  Indian  School,  and  a  reception  in 
the  school’s  Gymnasium,  at  which  nearly  a  thousand  were  present. 
This  day’s  celebration  was  considered,  by  people  who  have  lived  in 
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Carlisle  for  many  years,  as  the  finest  welcome  and  most  successful 
celebration  ever  held  in  the  town.  Carlisle  raised  nearly  $1,100  to 
extend  this  greeting. 

At  the  huge  reception  and  greeting  extended  by  the  city  of  New 
York,  as  a  part  of  which  there  was  a  procession  of  25,000  in  line, 
Thorpe  was  the  most  prominent  figure  and  was  heralded  every¬ 
where  as  the  world’s  greatest  athlete.  These  triumphs  were  repeated 
in  Philadelphia,  where  10,000  people  took  part  in  the  parade. 

The  Red  Man  is  proud  of  these  two  young  men,  and  the  Indian 
race  is  to  be  felicitated  on  their  achievement.  It  should  mean  much 
in  awakening  among  Indians  a  desire  for  greater  physical  and  men¬ 
tal  perfection,  and  for  more  care  in  guarding  the  health  and  increas¬ 
ing  the  strength  of  Indians  everywhere. 


Indians  for  the  Indian  Service. 

BOUT  one-third  of  the  5,000  employees  now  handling 
the  Indians’  business  are  themselves  native  Ameri¬ 
cans.  This  is  a  much  larger  number  and  percent¬ 
age  than  the  figures  of  ten  years  ago.  Ex-Com- 
missioner  of  Indian  Affairs  Francis  E.  Leupp  first 
inaugurated  the  plan  of  employing  Indians  on  a 
more  extensive  official  scale.  The  Indian  office 
is  now  extending  the  plan  and  adding  to  the  number  employed, 
thus  enunciating  a  much  larger  plan  than  ever  before  of  utilizing 
Indians  to  assist  the  Government  in  its  Indian  work. 

During  the  past  year  a  special  examination  has  been  held  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  and  recently  a  full  blood  of  the  Omaha 
tribe,  Levi  Levering,  who  is  a  graduate  of  Carlisle,  passed  this 
examination  and  was  appointed  a  superintendent  among  the  Indians 
of  Oklahoma.  The  official  changes  in  the  Indian  Bureau  give  the 
names  of  a  large  number  of  educated  Indians  recently  appointed  to 
positions  of  responsibility  in  the  Service. 

The  Red  Man  has  always  championed  the  Indians’  cause  and 
has  consistently  advocated  the  utilization  of  Indian  talent  in  Indian 
uplift.  One  of  the  great  things  the  Carlisle  School  has  done  is  to 
stir  up  Indians  in  their  own  behalf.  No  one  understands  an  Indian 
better  than  an  Indian.  When  properly  trained  they  are  good  workers, 
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loyal,  faithful,  and  honest.  The  Indian  Service  needs  more  of  them. 
By  helping  to  aid  their  people  they  grow  stronger  themselves.  More 
responsible  and  well-trained  Indians  will  give  new  impetus  to  the 
Indian  Service.  We  must  remember  that  white  men  make  failures  in 
official  positions  and  scores  of  changes  are  made  each  year  because  of 
inefficiency  on  that  side.  Let  us,  therefore,  be  patient  and  just  with 
those  of  red  skin  in  the  Government’s  employ.  The  Indian  will 
learn  by  experience.  Responsibility  will  widen  his  vision,  and  quicken 
and  strengthen  him  in  his  work. 

The  Indian  has  a  right  to  expect  encouragement  and  sympathy 
from  Government  officials  in  the  field.  This  revitalized  and  reiter¬ 
ated  policy  of  Indians  for  the  Indian  Service  should  bring  an  em¬ 
phatic  response  from  the  Indian.  This  is  the  red  man’s  fight  even 
more  than  it  is  the  white  man’s  problem. 


Canada  Indians  Ask  to  Vote. 

HE  Indians  of  Canada  are  pointing  toward  the  liberal 
policy  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to 
show  that  they  are  entitled  to  the  right  of  suffrage. 
Recently,  at  the  Grand  General  Indian  Council  of 
Ontario,  a  delegation  was  appointed  to  wait  on  the 
Government  officials  at  Ottawa  to  present  the  Indian’s  request  for 
industrial  and  agricultural  education  and  his  right  to  vote. 

Rev.  S.  A.  Brigham,  an  Ojibwa  Indian,  whose  Indian  name  is 
Shining  Light,  a  graduate  from  one  of  Canada’s  greatest  universities, 
who  is  an  ordained  priest  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  stated 
the  cause  of  his  people,  and  among  other  things  said: 

The  United  States  in  early  times  was  a  greater  rascal  than  was  Canada  in 
dealing  with  the  Indians.  Bat  to-day  we  find  the  United  States  doing  far  more 
for  its  Indians.  It  is  doing  wonders  in  atonement  for  broken  treaties  and  op¬ 
pression  of  the  past.  In  Canada  we  find  the  Indian  Office  seemingly  in  ex¬ 
istence  merely  to  provide  about  seventy  men  with  jobs.  To-day  we  are  recog¬ 
nized  only  as  minors.  The  same  laws  that  governed  my  grandfather  under 
primitive  conditions  are  governing  me  to-day. 

In  view  of  the  many  statements  that  have  been  made  about  the 
maltreatment  of  our  Indians  by  the  United  States  Government, 
this  language  by  one  of  the  Indian  leaders  of  Canada  is  significant. 
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A  close  examination  of  reports  issued  by  the  Indian  Office  of  Can¬ 
ada  shows  that  the  United  States  is  far  in  the  lead  in  giving  to  its 
wards  a  common-sense  education,  and  in  treating  them  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  their  changing  needs  and  progress. 

The  Canadian  Government  has  always  held  its  treaties  with  the 
Indian  tribes  as  a  sacred  matter,  never  to  be  broken,  and  in  this 
connection  has  been  more  constant  than  our  own  country.  As  a 
consequence  the  Indian  problem  in  Canada  has  had  no  eras  of 
bloodshed  like  our  own.  There  are  many  things  which  the  United 
States  must  yet  do  for  her  Indians,  and  vigilance  with  regards  to 
health  and  education,  and  honest  property  dealings  with  our  ab¬ 
origines  must  be  insistant  and  unfailing. 

Canada,  however,  can  learn  a  lesson  from  America  that  should 
spur  her  to  activity  beyond  the  complaisant  acts  of  common  honesty. 
It  is  not  enough  to  protect  his  land  as  a  holding  of  the  tribe.  The 
Indian  must  be  trained  and  educated  to  take  his  place  by  the  side 
of  the  pale  face  as  a  citizen  of  his  country  and  as  a  man.  That 
training  must  be  given  now;  and  the  best  sign  of  its  need  is  the 
impatience  of  the  Indian  for  a  chance  to  show  his  individual  worth. 


Right  Standards  in  Judging  the  Indian. 

N  appraising  the  Indian’s  worth  there  is  a  tendency 
in  some  quarters  to  consider  the  race  as  a  thing 
apart  from  our  standards  for  the  white  race.  Even 
now,  when  there  is  a  broader  and  more  humanitarian 
attitude  toward  the  red  man,  in  his  upward  climb 
toward  civilization,  we  not  infrequently  hear  a  whole 
tribe  condemned  because  of  the  failure  or  crime  of  one  of  its  number. 
How  unfair  this  is  the  reader  quickly  apprehends  in  a  most  in¬ 
forming  article  in  the  Pittsburg  Saturday  Critic,  by  George  P.  Done- 
hoo,  D.  D.,  entitled  “The  Red  Man  from  a  Different  Point  of  View.” 
Because  it  is  so  pertinent  to  the  subject  and  full  of  sound  philosophy, 
the  following  paragraph  is  here  quoted: 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  education  is  not  a  matter  of  color.  The 
white,  black,  red,  yellow,  or  brown  man  can  all  alike  be  educated.  Nor  is 
savagery  a  matter  of  color,  either.  The  red  man  may  go  back  to  savagery. 
He  may  hear  the  call  of  the  wild,  and  obey  it.  But,  it  no  more  proves  that 


RETURN  OF  THORPE,  TEWANIMA,  AND  WARNER  ON  AUGUST  16TH  WAS  MARKED  BY  AN  EVENTFUL  DAY 
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IN  FULL  CEREMONIAL  COSTUME  ACCOMPANIED  BY  A  TYPICAL  COWBOY 
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Logs  in  icf. — mfnominee  Indian  mills 


Street  scene,  keshena  agency 
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the  red  man  cannot  be  educated  away  from  savagery  than  the  burning  of  a 
negro  in  Pennsylvania  by  a  mob  of  wild  white  men  proves  that  the  white  man 
cannot  be  educated  away  from  fiendish  barbarism.  I  suppose  that,  out  of  the 
several  thousand  graduates  of  the  Carlisle  Indian  School,  some  have  gone  back 
to  the  blanket  and  to  savagery.”  But,  I  imagine,  that  out  of  an  equal  number 
of  the  graduates  of  ^  ale,  or  Harvard,  or  Princeton,  about  the  same  proportion 
have  also  gone  back  to  "savagery”  no  less  pronounced. 


An  Indian  Happy  with  His  Work. 

N  common  with  all  other  men  the  Indian  is  most 
industrious  and  provident  when  he  works  for  his 
sustenance  and  is  dependent  thereon  for  his  luxu¬ 
ries.  Annuities  and  lease  money  are  a  great  hin¬ 
drance,  and  stand  in  the  way  of  success  of  hundreds 
of  Indian  youth.  Too  many  able-bodied  Indians 
depend  on  this  money  instead  of  on  the  steady  toil  which  makes 
MEN.  We  call  on  Indians  everywhere  who  belong  to  tribes  with 
incomes  of  this  kind  to  make  their  own  way  and  grow  strong. 
Let  any  other  income  swell  the  fund  that  comes  from  happy,  daily 
toil.  Try  it,  friends,  and  see  how  much  more  pleasure  your  life 
affords. 


Notes  on  Indian  Progress 


THE  American  Indian  is  rapidly 
proving  his  worth  as  a  valuable 
worker  in  the  trades  and  professions. 
There  never  has  been  any  doubt,  among 
the  people  who  know,  of  the  Indian’s 
ability  and  industry.  When  properly 
trained  he  has  no  difficulty  in  making 
good  in  competition  with  the  whites. 
Stories  of  the  red  man’s  progress  are 
furnished  in  increasing  numbers  which 
prove  that  he  is  a  good  farmer,  a  skilled 
mechanic,  and  a  proficient  lawyer,  doc¬ 
tor,  or  preacher  when  he  has  had  the 
proper  education. 

EARLY  a  half  million  dollars 
worth  of  blankets  are  made  and 
sold  by  the  Navajo  Indians  of  Arizona 
and  New  Mexico  each  year.  The 
demand  for  good  blankets  is  increasing 
rapidly,  and  hundreds  of  native  women 
utilize  their  spare  moments  in  the  des¬ 
ert  homes  in  this  productive  and  prof¬ 
itable  employment.  As  sheep  raising 
is  a  principal  industry  among  these 
people,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  getting 
plenty  of  raw  material. 

ONE  of  the  heroes  in  the  disastrous 
fire  of  the  Equitable  Life  Assur¬ 
ance  Company,  in  New  York  last  Jan¬ 
uary,  was  Seneca  Larke,  Jr.,  a  Seneca 
Indian,  who  is  a  member  of  the  fire 
department.  He  was  officially  com¬ 
mended  for  his  bravery  by  the  chief  of 
the  department.  It  was  due  to  the 
courageous  conduct  of  Larke  that  Wil¬ 
liam  Giblin,  president  of  the  Mercan¬ 
tile  Safe  Deposit  Company,  was  res¬ 
cued  from  his  deposit  vaults,  where  he 
had  become  imprisoned.  The  Indian 
was  the  man  who  finally  succeeded  in 


sawing  through  the  steel  bars  of  the 
window,  so  that  Giblin  could  be  pulled 
out.  Although  he  was  ordered  by  the 
fire  commissioner  to  give  up  his  danger¬ 
ous  work,  Larke  persisted  in  his  efforts 
until  he  succeeded. 

DURING  the  past  winter  a  series 
of  revival  meetings  were  con¬ 
ducted  in  large  cities  of  the  South 
which  attracted  much  attention 
throughout  the  country.  These  meet¬ 
ings  were  characterized  by  great  devo¬ 
tion  and  record  -  breaking  attendance. 
They  were  conducted  by  Rev.  Frank 
Wright,  the  Choctaw  Indian  evangel¬ 
ist,  who  has  carried  on  his  work  in 
nearly  every  part  of  the  country.  Mr. 
Wright’s  singing  is  inspiring,  and  The 
Georgian,  published  in  Atlanta,  Ga., 
where  his  work  was  eminently  suc¬ 
cessful,  described  his  ten-minute  talks 
as  "pungent,  virile,  and  filled  with 
sound  gospel.”  In  another  place,  his 
sermons  are  described  as  "inspired 
utterances,  which  sink  deep  into  the 
heart.”  Again,  his  preaching  is 
described  as  “full  of  fire  and  sound 
truths,  which  make  a  deep  impression 
on  his  hearers.” 

THE  large  crops  of  grain  raised  in 
the  reservation  country  around 
Lapwai,  Idaho,  by  the  Nez  Perce  In¬ 
dians,  have  attracted  much  attention, 
and  as  a  consequence  the  Indian  lands 
bring  higher  prices  at  each  succeeding 
sale.  At  some  of  the  sales  conducted 
by  Superintendent  Theodore  Sharp,  as 
high  as  a  hundred  dollars  an  acre  and 
more  was  obtained.  The  Nez  Perce 
Indians  are  devoting  more  attention  to 
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farming  and  orchard  culture,  and  their 
efforts  are  being  rewarded  by  larger 
crops  and  improved  living  conditions 
among  the  people. 

OVER  100  carloads  of  stock  were 
shipped  by  Indians  of  the  Stand¬ 
ing  Rock  Reservation  to  Chicago  last 
year,  according  to  a  dispatch  from 
Wakpapa.  The  amount  which  was 
distributed  is  stated  to  be  about  $120,- 
000,  or  $35  for  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  on  the  reservation.  In  addition, 
the  Indians  furnished  the  Government 
schools,  and  also  the  winter  beef  ration 
for  the  old  and  indigent. 

THE  United  States  Government 
employs  several  postmasters  who 
are  native  Americans.  One  of  these 
is  Joseph  R.  Sequichie,  of  Chelsea, 
Okla.  He  was  educated  in  one  of 
the  schools  of  the  civilized  tribes. 
Another  is  Albert  H.  Simpson,  an 
Arickaree,  who  was  educated  at  Car¬ 
lisle,  graduating  with  the  class  of  ’07. 
Simpson  is  a  skilled  blacksmith  and  is 
postmaster  at  Elbowoods,  N.  Dak. 

44'T'HE  Choctaw  is  the  richest  In- 
A  dian  in  the  world,”  said  M. 
V.  Locke,  Jr.,  Governor  of  the  Choc¬ 
taw  Nation,  recently  in  an  interview. 
“There  are  approximately  2  3,0  00 
Choctaws  in  Oklahoma,  9,000  of 
whom  are  full-bloods.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  every  one  of  the  Choc¬ 
taws  is  worth  $5,000.  This  is  in  cash 
and  interest  in  the  lands  owned  in  com¬ 
mon  by  the  Indians.  Outside  of  the 
land  that  has  been  allotted  to  the  mem¬ 


bers  of  the  Choctaw  Nation,  there  are 
more  than  a  million  acres  of  land  in 
the  public  domain  owned  by  the  Choc¬ 
taw  Indians,  for  which  these  Indians 
will  be  paid  when  the  land  is  sold.” 
Governor  Locke  declares  that  these 
Indians  are  among  the  most  advanced 
Indians  in  the  country  and  that  they 
“have  always  been  in  the  front  ranks 
of  progress.” 

THE  first  Indian  to  have  ever  been 
granted  a  patent  by  the  Federal 
Government  is  Nicholas  Longfeather, 
an  Apache  Indian,  who  was  educated 
at  the  Carlisle  Indian  School,  and  later 
in  the  College  of  Forestry  connected 
with  Syracuse  University.  The  patent 
covers  a  preparation  for  doctoring  trees. 
Longfeather  is  new  profitably  engaged 
in  his  profession  of  forestry,  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  a  large  southern  city. 

HE  Governor  of  Oklahoma  is  an 
Indian,  as  is  also  the  speaker  of 
the  Oklahoma  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives.  The  United  States  Senate  num¬ 
bers  two  Indians  among  its  strongest 
members — Robert  Owen,  a  Cherokee 
of  Oklahoma,  and  Charles  Curtis,  a 
Kaw  Indian,  of  Kansas,  while  a  Choc¬ 
taw,  Charles  D.  Carter,  of  Oklahoma, 
is  an  able  representative  in  Congress. 
The  greatest  all-around  athlete  of  the 
world  is  also  an  Indian — James 
Thorpe,  a  Sac  and  Fox  Indian.  Many 
others  of  real  worth  and  prominence 
could  be  named.  While  only  a  hand¬ 
ful  in  number,  the  Indians  have  made  a 
strong  impress  on  American  life  and 
history. 


Comment  of  Our  Contemporaries 


MENTAL  FOOD 

URING  Commencement  week 
at  the  Carlisle  Indian  School  one 
of  the  girls  delivered  an  address  on  good 
reading.  She  magnified  the  import¬ 
ance  of  training  and  developing  the 
mind  as  the  body  would  be  developed; 
and  as  good  food  is  needed  to  strengthen 
the  body,  so  good  mental  food  is  re¬ 
quired  to  strengthen  the  mind.  There¬ 
fore  the  argument  ran,  be  careful  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  mind  with  stimulating,  nourish¬ 
ing  food,  and  to  keep  it  free  from 
that  which  would  weaken  it.  Good 
books,  good  periodicals,  good  corre¬ 
spondence  all  help  toward  the  end 
desired,  while  the  contrary  produces 
contrary  results. 

So  simple  is  this  argument  that  any¬ 
one  can  follow  it.  The  conclusion  is 
self-evident  after  the  premises  have 
been  laid.  Strengthening  books  and 
periodicals  are  obtainable  by  all  who 
desire  them.  If  the  opposite  are  used, 
it  is  a  matter  of  choice  rather  than  of 
necessity.  Through  the  good  the 
mind  is  strengthened.  Educators  say 
that  the  study  of  mathematics  assists  in 
training  the  logical  faculties,  just  as  the 
reading  of  poetry  and  of  the  best  fiction 
develops  the  imagination.  The  use  of 
language,  be  it  good  or  bad,  is  very 
largely  the  result  of  environment;  col¬ 
loquialism  proves  this.  Children  talk 
as  they  hear  other  talk;  accustomed  to 
correct  speech,  they  generally  use  cor¬ 
rect  speech,  and  accustomed  to  careless 
speech,  they,  too,  become  careless. 
Then,  what  could  be  more  natural  than 
that  the  reading  of  good  books  and 
periodicals  should  develop  a  better  use 


of  language  at  the  same  time  that  it  is 
storing  the  mind  with  facts  and  training 
the  reason  to  work  logically? 

If  it  is  true  that  good  reading 
strengthens,  it  must  also  be  true  that 
poor  reading  weakens.  It  is  a  common 
remark  that  much  newspaper  reading 
injures  the  reader’s  memory.  So  much 
is  taken  in  that  is  not  expected  to  be 
held,  that  the  mind  becomes  like  a 
sieve;  facts  of  all  kinds  slip  in  by  the 
eye  and  sift  through  without  leaving 
anything  worth  while.  This  experi¬ 
ence  is  common. 

Good  reading  is  the  good  food  for 
the  mind.  And  surely  the  value  of 
the  mind  is  such  as  to  make  us  careful 
in  the  selection  of  our  mental  food. — 
Providence  (R.  /.)  Journal. 

THE  INDIAN 

ORE  has  been  written  about 
the  American  Indian,  numbers 
considered,  than  about  any  other 
people  of  modern  times.  When  we 
take  into  account  that  there  have  never 
been  at  one  time  as  many  Indians  as 
would  make  up  the  population  of 
Kansas  City,  we  can  see  how  really 
insignificant  they  have  been  as  a  factor 
in  American  affairs.  And  yet  the  In¬ 
dian  has  monopolized  attention,  and 
is  to-day  a  spectacular  figure  on  the 
American  stage. 

At  the  recent  graduation  exercises 
at  the  Carlisle  Indian  school  attention 
was  called  to  the  places  of  distinction 
now  held  by  Indians.  It  is  not  merely 
Thorpe,  the  phenomenal  athlete,  on 
whom  the  United  States  will  rely  at 
the  coming  Olympic  games,  where  it 
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is  expected  he  will  prove  the  indi¬ 
vidual  star  of  the  athletic  world,  nor 
Chief  Bender,  who  won  the  world 
baseball  series  last  year,  but  it  is  a 
growing  number  of  writers,  musicians, 
lawyers,  business  men  and  political 
leaders  who  are  giving  the  Indian  a 
new  standing  in  the  competition 
among  men.  Perhaps  numbers  con¬ 
sidered,  no  race  to-day  holds  a  higher 
place  in  open  competition  than  the 
Indian. 

Speaking  at  the  Carlisle  graduating 
exercises,  Robert  G.  Valentine,  com¬ 
missioner  of  Indian  affairs,  emphasized 
honesty  as  the  underlying  trait  of  In¬ 
dian  character;  “that  above  all  other 
people  in  the  United  States  one  could 
have  behind  him  an  Indian  without 
the  need  of  watching  him.”  To  those 
who  have  not  yet  gotten  away  from 
the  memories  of  Spirit  Lake  and  New 
Ulm,  and  who  can  recall  personal  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  thievish  propensities  of 
marauding  Indians,  honesty  would 
seem  as  remote  from  Indian  character 
as  from  the  character  of  the  coyote. 
And  yet  the  Indian  theory  of  retali¬ 
ation  once  understood — not  unlike  the 
theory  of  the  feudists  of  the  Tennessee 
mountains — the  Indian  of  Commis¬ 
sioner  Valentine  is  readily  accounted 
for. 

The  Indian  has  great  and  substantial 
foundations,  and  when  the  last  of  the 
reactionaries  have  lost  their  grip,  and 
education  has  become  general,  we  shall 
see  a  people  that  will  hold  as  unusual 
a  position  in  proportion  to  numbers  as 
the  Carlisle  football  eleven  now  holds 
in  college  athletics.  That  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  400,000  people,  most  of  them 


barely  emerged  from  hopeless  bar¬ 
barism,  should  be  able  to  compete  on 
even  terms  in  any  activity  of  life  is 
remarkable  enough.  When  we  con¬ 
sider  that  for  several  hundred  years 
this  pitiful  remnant — for  there  are 
more  Indians  to-day  than  there  were 
when  Columbus  landed — should  have 
been  a  factor  to  be  considered,  the  situ¬ 
ation  becomes  remarkable  indeed. — 
Des  Monies,  Iowa,  Register. 

GOOD  INDIANS 

TATISTICS  announced  at  the 
commencement  exercises  of  the 
Carlisle  Indian  School  are  especially 
interesting  at  this  time  when  the  value 
of  a  college  graduate  is  under  discussion 
and  some  educators  have  ventured  the 
opinion  that  they  cannot  earn  a  living. 

Of  the  514  graduates  of  the  Carlisle 
School  93  are  now  employed  by  the 
Government,  71  are  merchants,  doctors, 
lawyers,  journalists,  lecturers,  and 
engineers,  50  are  farmers  and  ranchers, 
86  follow  trades,  and  142  are  house¬ 
wives.  It  is  apparent  from  these  fig¬ 
ures  that  the  Carlisle  graduates  seldom 
return  to  the  customs  of  their  fore¬ 
fathers.  Of  the  4,000  students  who 
remained  in  the  school  long  enough  to 
complete  parts  of  terms,  more  than 
3,000  are  successfully  earning  their 
living. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  only  good 
Indian  is  the  dead  Indian.  This  can¬ 
not  be  true  of  the  Carlisle  graduates, 
who  are  shown  by  statistics  to  have 
utilized  their  education  to  become 
useful  citizens,  and  most  of  them  are 
filling  better  than  humble  positions  in 
society.  These  wards  of  Uncle  Sam 
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frequently  make  better  use  of  their  ad¬ 
vantages  than  the  white  man.  There 
is  a  broad  field  for  the  activities  of  the 
educated  Indian. 

There  are  21  graduates  from  t  h  e 
Carlisle  School  this  year  and  others 
will  receive  certificates  showing  that 
they  have  completed  courses  in  various 
lines  ranging  from  blacksmithing  to 
stenography  and  typewriting. — Edito¬ 
rial,  Pittsburgh  Index. 

THE  CARLISLE  INDIAN 
SCHOOL 

MONG  educational  institutions, 
the  Carlisle  Indian  School  main¬ 
tained  by  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  is  unique.  During  its  career  it 
has  abundantly  proved  its  usefulness 
and  has  been  one  of  the  important 
means  of  teaching  Indians  useful  oc¬ 
cupations  that  have  equipped  them  for 
their  life  work. 

It  has  proved  that  the  Indian  is  capa¬ 
ble  not  only  of  assimilating  instruction 
in  trades  and  occupations,  but  a  gen¬ 
eral  education.  Its  graduates  have,  in  a 
large  number  of  cases,  returned  to  their 
people  to  work  for  the  advancement 
and  welfare  of  the  race. 

The  commencement  exercises  of  the 
institution  for  the  year  were  held  recent¬ 
ly,  a  class  of  fifty-four  being  graduated. 
Among  them  it  may  be  of  interest  to 
people  in  New  York  to  observe,  were 
representatives  of  several  tribes  in  this 
State,  including  the  Cayugas,  the  On- 
ondagas,  the  Oneidas,  and  the  Tusca- 
roras.  The  others  were  from  various 
parts  of  the  United  States,  principally 
from  the  West. — Editorial, Schenectady 
Gazette. 


INDIAN  LOYALTY 

N  THESE  days  of  political  unrest 
and  bands  of  disturbers  roaming 
over  the  land,  scoffing  at  the  flag  and 
in  violent  speech  attacking  the  very 
foundations  of  the  Republic,  it  is  cheer¬ 
ing  to  read  the  all  too  brief  account  of 
the  thirty-third  annual  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  Carlisle  Indian  School  in 
Pennsylvania. 

T wenty-one  young  men  and  women 
of  Indian  tribes  were  in  the  graduat¬ 
ing  class,  three  others  received  certifi¬ 
cates  of  proficiency  in  stenography 
and  typewriting,  and  fifty-four  stu¬ 
dents  received  certificates  for  efficiency 
in  the  trades. 

The  class  motto  was  “Loyalty,” 
and  the  tenor  of  all  addresses  thank¬ 
fulness  to  the  “Great  White  Father” 
in  Washington  for  the  spread  of  edu¬ 
cation,  while  graduates  were  advised 
to  grasp  the  opportunity  to  do  good 
by  going  back  to  their  people  and 
preaching  the  gospel  of  civilization. 

This  attitude  of  the  silent  original 
owners  of  the  soil  is  commendable. 
It  is  also  characteristic  of  the  Indian. 
We  should  appreciate  it.  There  is  not 
so  much  loyalty  in  the  world  we  can 
afford  to  pass  any  by. — Editorial \  New 
York  Evening  Telegram. 

HE  school  at  Carlisle,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  is  preparing  to  grant 
diplomas  to  the  Indian  men  and  women 
who  have  qualified  for  graduation,  and 
there  is  a  notable  gathering  of  chiefs 
and  their  wives  who  have  come  to 
see  their  children  thus  rewarded. 
Government  officials,  and  alumni  will 
participate,  discussing  plans  conceruing 
the  Indian  interests. — Troy  Times. 
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THE  United  States  Congress  is  made  up  of  hard-headed  and  far-sighted  business 
men.  Generalizations  relative  to  Indian  education  are  not  accepted  as  facts, 
and  the  Congress  insists  on  individual  records  to  prove  the  value  of  Indian  Schools. 
The  Carlisle  School  has  long  felt  the  justice  of  this  demand  and  has  met  it. 
Superintendent  Friedman  considers  this  matter  one  of  the  most  important  with 
which  he  is  charged,  and  each  year  writes  thousands  of  letters  of  good  cheer  and 
encouragement  to  the  former  students.  Large  numbers  are  found  employment, 
and  larger  numbers  are  returning  to  visit  their  Alma  Mater  each  year.  What 
splendid  achievements  in  civilization,  and  remarkable  progress  toward  the  best  in 
citizenship,  is  breathed  in  the  spirit  and  story  of  these  letters! 


Leroy  Milliken,  writes  from  Crow 
Heart,  Wyoming: 

I  thank  the  school  for  what  I  have  learn¬ 
ed  there.  I  will  say  this  much:  The  school 
is  the  best  school  in  the  United  States  and 
I  will  uphold  it  as  long  as  I  live  in  this 
world.  God  bless  the  school  forever. 

\  ^ 
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Jose  Osuna,  Class  of  1905,  writes  to 
Superintendent  Friedman  from  State  Col¬ 
lege,  Pa.,  under  date  of  June  15,  as  follows: 

I  believe  my  Carlisle  friends  will  be  glad 
to  hear  that  I  have  just  completed  my 
college  course.  I  look  back  to  my  days  at 
Carlisle  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure.  In 
September, I  hope  to  enter  Princeton  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary  in  preparation  for  the 
Presbyterian  ministry. 

ww  w 
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Josiah  Wolfe,  an  ex-student,  is  now 
located  at  Miami,  Oklahoma,  where  he  is 
working  in  a  mill. 

Miles  Gordon,  an  ex-student,  writes  to 
the  Superintendent  from  Hayward,  Wis: 

I  read  the  Arrow  and  take  a  great  inter¬ 
est  in  the  doings  at  Carlisle.  It  has  been 


20  years  since  I  left  the  school.  I  have  two 
little  sons  whom  I  wish  to  enroll  at  Carlisle 
some  day.  At  present  I  am  farming. 

Amos  Reed,  an  Oneida  ex-student,  who, 
while  at  Carlisle,  was  a  baseball  and  foot¬ 
ball  player,  writes  that  he  appreciates  what 
Carlisle  has  done  for  him.  He  has  a  family 
of  five  children.  Failure  in  health  has  pre¬ 
vented  his  doing  much  work. 

7777 “ 

Henry  W.  Smith,  an  Oneida  ex-student, 
says: 

I  am  pleased  to  know  that  I  have 
not  been  forgotten.  I  have  tried  to  make 
good  use  of  what  Carlisle  has  taught  me. 
I  am  not  working  for  the  Government  now, 
but  am  back  on  the  farm  trying  to  farm  the 
best  I  know  how. 

CsNN  V 

7/77  r 

Leander  M.  Gansworth,  a Tuscarora  In¬ 
dian  and  a  Carlisle  graduate  of  the  Class  of 
1896,  is  residing  with  his  family  in  Daven¬ 
port,  Iowa,  where  he  has  a  comfortable 
home.  Mr.  Gansworth  is  successfully  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  printing  business,  and  is  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer  of  the  Tri-City  Allied  Print- 
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ing  Trades  Council  of  Rock  Island,  Moline, 
and  Davenport.  In  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Davenport  Democrat  and  Leader,  the  follow¬ 
ing  notice  appears: 

Sunday,  Oct.  6,  will  be  rally  day  at  the 
Mt.  Ida  Presbyterian  Church,  a  recent  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  teachers  of  the  Sunday  school  to 
discuss  plans  having  been  held  at  the  home 
of  the  superintendent,  L.  M.  Gansworth, 
and  Mrs.  Gansworth  on  Carey  avenue. 
The  school  will  use  the  program  for  rally 
day  that  is  prepared  by  the  Presbyterian 
Publication  Society,  possibly  making  a  few 
slight  changes  in  adapting  it  to  the  local 
school.  There  was  a  good  attendance  of 
the  teachers  at  the  meeting.  Mt.  Ida  Sun¬ 
day  school  has  some  18  teachers  in  the  work 
under  Mr.  Gansworth,  with  an  enrollment 
of  240  young  people. 

SSw- W 

A  letter  from  Josephine  Morrell  Lynn 
informs  us  that  she  is  now  living  at  Peach, 
Washington.  She  has  been  married  seven 
years  and  has  two  children.  They  live  in 
town  so  their  children  can  go  to  school. 

v. 

Superintendent  Friedman  has  received 
the  following  letter  from  Supt.  Sharp,  of  the 
Nez  Perce  Reservation,  which  shows  how  a 
Nez  Perce,  with  some  education  and  training, 
is  making  himself  felt  in  his  community: 

Sir:  I  have  recently  seen  Stephen  Reu¬ 
ben,  a  former  student  of  Carlisle,  and  he 
told  me  that  he  had  intended  visiting  you 
during  the  commencement  week,  but  on 
account  of  ill  health  he  finds  that  he  will 
not  be  able  to  do  so.  He  wished  me  to 
write  to  you  and  explain  why  he  could  not 
be  present.  I  believe  he  has  had  some 
correspondence  with  you  heretofore. 

Stephen  has  made  good  use  of  the  edu¬ 
cation  he  received  at  Carlisle.  He  is  an 
energetic  man  and  works  his  own  farm.  He 
takes  quite  an  interest  in  fruit-raising  and 
has  set  out  a  fine  young  orchard  of  apples 
and  other  fruit.  Stephen  is  one  of  the 
leaders  among  his  people  and  stands  well 
among  them.  He  has  a  large  acquaintance 
among  the  whites  of  the  community  and  is 
a  progressive  man. 

John  Farr,  a  Chippewa  Indian,  who  grad¬ 
uated  with  the  Class  of  1908,  and  since  then 
has  spent  a  year  at  Conway  Hall,  besides 
having  had  several  years  of  experience  in  an 


architect’s  office  in  Harrisburg,  left  Carlisle 
the  first  part  of  September  for  Philadelphia, 
where  he  will  enter  the  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  as  a  special  student  in  the  architec¬ 
tural  department.  John  obtained  his  prelimi¬ 
nary  training  in  drawing  at  this  school,  aflTF 
during  the  past  summer  has  been  earning 
$60  a  monlh  as  an  architectural  draftsman 
in  Harrisburg.  As  he  has  much  talent  and 
perseverance,  we  feel  sure  he  will  make  a 
success  of  his  course  at  the  university. 


Inez  Brown,  a  Sioux  Indian,  who  has 
been  a  student  at  Carlisle  School  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  and  graduated  in  the  Class 
of  1910,  after  which  she  took  the  com¬ 
mercial  course,  has  been  appointed  to  the 
position  of  financial  clerk  at  $600  a  year 
at  the  Jicarilla  Agency,  New  Mexico,  for 
which  place  of  duty  she  left  on  Tuesday, 
September  3d.  She  took  the  civil-service 
examination  and  passed  with  a  creditable 
average.  Inez  is  one  of  our  good  girls,  and 
we  feel  sure  she  will  be  successful. 


m->- 

Georgia  Bennett  Pierce,  Class  1909, 
writes: 

I  am  married  and  keeping  house.  I  am 
happy  and  doing  all  I  can  to  keep  our  home 
nice  and  pleasant.  I  am  thankful  for  what 
the  Outing  System  has  done  for  me  in  the 
line  of  housework  and  cooking,  for  it  has 
helped  me  a  great  deal. 

Jason  Betzinez,  an  Apache,  is  located  at 
Fort  Sill,  Okla.  “I  have  never  attended 
school  since  I  left  Carlisle,  but  I  am  trying 
to  learn  all  I  can  and  use  what  I  learned  at 
school  the  best  I  know  how.  I  have  been 
working  at  the  blacksmith  trade  since  I 
left  Carlisle.  ”  This  was  in  1897. 

m->- 

A  letter  from  Cora  Snyder  Jones,  Class 
1896,  says: 

I  have  received  your  letter  and  thank  you 
most  heartily.  It  brings  peace  and  good 
will,  fond  memories,  hope,  and  good  cheer 
for  the  beginning  of  a  new  year,  and  I  am 
sure  every  Carlisle  graduate  or  ex-student 
should  appreciate  it. 
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HISTORY 

The  School  was  founded  in  1879,  and  is  supported  by  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment.  First  specific  appropriation  made  by  Congress  July  31,  1883. 

PRESENT  PLANT 

The  present  equipment  consists  of  49  buildings  and  311  acres  of  land. 
The  equipment  is  modern  and  complete. 

TRADES 

Practical  instruction  is  given  in  farming,  dairying,  horticulture,  dressmaking, 
cooking,  laundering,  housekeeping,  and  in  TWENTY  trades. 

ACADEMIC 

There  is  a  carefully  graded  school,  including  courses  in  agriculture, 
teaching,  stenography,  business  practice,  telegraphy,  and  industrial  art. 

OUTING  SYSTEM 

This  affords  an  extended  residence  in  carefully  selected  families,  with  in¬ 
struction  in  public  schools,  sewing,  housekeeping,  and  practice  at  their  trades. 
Students  earn  regular  wages  and  at  present  have  about  $40,000  to  their  credit 
in  bank  drawing  interest. 

PURPOSE 

1  o  train  Indians  as  teachers,  home  makers,  mechanics  and  industrial  leaders 
either  among  their  own  people  or  in  competition  with  the  whites. 


Faculty  .  79 

Enrollment  for  fiscal  year  1912  .  1,031 

Returned  students  and  graduates .  5,616 


RESULTS 

Graduates  and  returned  students  are  leaders  and  teachers  among  their  people; 
291  with  the  Government  as  Supervisors,  Superintendents,  Teachers,  etc.,  in 
Government  schools.  Remainder  are  good  home  makers,  successful  in  busi¬ 
ness,  the  professions,  and  the  industries. 
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The  Mesquaki  Indians,  or  Sac  and 
Fox  in  Iowa;  Early  History: 

By  Orville  J.  Green. 

|HE  Indians  now  living  in  Iowa  designated  by  the 
Government  as  the  “Sac  and  Fox  in  Iowa”  are  more 
properly  speaking  the  Mesquaki  or  Fox  tribe,  as 
since  the  treaty  of  1842  the  two  tribes  have  gradually 
separated  until  the  Sac  now  live  in  Oklahoma  and 
the  Fox  in  Tama  County,  Iowa. 

Like  many  other  tribes,  the  Fox  Indians  have  a  tradition  that  they 
were  the  first  people  created.  Wa-sa-ka,  their  creator,  gave  them 
the  name  Mes-qua-ki,  meaning  the  red  earth.  Their  tribe  is  divid¬ 
ed  into  lodges,  some  of  which  are  the  Fox,  the  Wolf,  the  Bear,  and 
the  Buffalo,  and  in  the  days  of  the  early  explorers  one  of  these  names 
was  given  to  the  whole  tribe  by  mistake  and  has  since  clung  to  them. 
More  properly  speaking,  the  Sac  and  Fox  Tribes  should  be  known 
as  the  Sau-ki  (the  people  who  sprang  up  out  of  the  water  and  are 
related  to  the  fish),  and  the  Mes-qua-ki  (the  people  made  from  the 
red  earth). 

From  their  language  and  traditions  it  is  probable  that  the  two 
tribes  sprang  from  a  common  origin  and  that  in  the  early  days  they 
lived  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  perhaps  in  the  vicinity  of  Rhode  Is¬ 
land.  They  moved  west  along  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Lakes,  the 
Foxes  being  found  about  Green  Bay  as  early  as  1634  by  Jean  Nico- 
let,  and  the  Sacs  following  westward,  perhaps  about  the  time  of  King 
Philip’s  War. 

For  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  these  Indians  lived  about 
the  beautiful  lakes  and  streams  and  camped  in  the  pleasant  groves  of 
Wisconsin  and  northern  Illinois  until  several  generations  of  their 
fathers  and  many  of  their  brave  warriors  were  forever  resting  on  the 
summits  of  their  forest-clad  hills. 

H  ere,  in  the  spring,  the  women  planted  their  patches  of  corn, 
squashes,  and  beans,  tended  the  gardens  through  the  hot  summer 
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days,  and  in  the  autumn  gathered  and  dried  the  berries  and  the  nuts 
for  food  and  the  rushes  for  their  lodges.  Here,  the  woods  and 
streams  were  full  of  fur  which  the  braves  gathered  during  the  win¬ 
ter  days  and  in  the  spring  traded  to  the  fur  company  for  the  supplies 
they  needed.  Thus  they  moved  about,  sometimes  contented  and 
happy,  but  often  in  disputes  and  wars  among  themselves  or  with 
other  tribes  over  their  hunting  grounds  or  the  feuds  of  their  braves. 
Gradually  moving  westward,  the  Foxes  along  the  Wisconsin,  and  the 
Sacs  along  the  Rock  River,  until  about  the  time  of  our  War  of  In¬ 
dependence  they  were  located  about  the  mouth  of  these  rivers  at 
Prairie  du  Chien  and  Saukenuk,  claiming  the  lands  between  them 
and  along  both  adjacent  banks  of  the  Mississippi. 


DURING  the  eighteenth  century  a  great  struggle  was  on  between 
the  various  Indian  tribes.  The  Mesquaki  were  a  nation  of  war¬ 
riors  filled  with  the  spirit  of  American  independence  and  were  among 
the  leaders  of  the  Algonquin  tribes.  They  have  many  times  been  de¬ 
feated  but  never  conquered.  In  the  early  wars  they  generally  fought 
with  the  British  against  the  French  and  their  allies  and  were  so  hard 
pressed  that  in  1732  they  were  reported  to  be  extinct  as  a  tribe,  but 
this  proved  a  false  hope  to  the  French. 

During  the  Revolution,  the  Fox  with  the  Sac  and  other  of  their 
allies,  joined  forces  with  the  settlers  and  fought  for  the  freedom  of 
their  home  land,  and  were  probably  the  saving  of  the  Northwest 
Territory  to  the  Americans,  as  without  their  help  it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  have  held  that  region  against  the  forces  of  the 
British  and  their  hostile  Indian  allies. 

However,  when  the  War  of  1812-14  broke  out,  these  tribes, 
much  displeased  with  the  treaty  of  1804,  joined  with  the  British 
against  the  settlers  and  did  not  again  smoke  the  pipe  with  their  neigh¬ 
bors  until  in  1815,  since  which  time,  however,  it  is  the  boast  of  the 
Mesquaki  that  they  have  lived  at  peace  with  the  Great  Father  at 
Washington,  for,  although  a  few  of  their  braves  joined  with  the  Sacs 
in  the  Black  Hawk  War,  they  did  so  against  the  protests  of  their 
chief  men,  who  desired  peace. 

"Vl^ITH  few  exceptions,  the  two  tribes  have  been  treated  together 
T  in  their  treaties  with  the  Government,  and  of  their  twenty 
treaties  a  few  stand  out  as  being  important  both  to  them  and  to  their 
white  neighbors. 
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In  1788  the  Mesquaki  tribe  leased  to  Julian  Dubuque,  to  oc¬ 
cupy  and  work,  148,000  acres  of  land,  including  the  lead  mines  and 
the  land  on  which  is  now  located  the  city  of  Dubuque.  It  is  the 
contention  of  many  of  the  old  Indians  now  living  that  this  was  not  a 
sale,  but  a  lease  for  a  short  term  of  years,  and  that  they  still  own 
that  tract  of  land. 

Their  first  and  most  disputed  treaty  was  made  at  St.  Louis  in 
1804,  by  which  they  sold  all  their  lands  east  of  the  Mississippi  for 
a  few  goods  in  hand  and  a  permanent  annuity  of  $1,000.  This 
treaty  was  signed  by  but  a  few  Indians,  these  being  Sacs,  and  was 
so  unsatisfactory  to  the  tribe  as  a  whole  that  in  1812-14  they  joined 
forces  with  the  British,  but  were  finally  subdued  and  obliged  in 
their  treaties  of  1815  and  1816  to  accept  the  treaty  of  1804. 

Black  Hawk  and  a  few  of  the  prominent  Sac  chiefs  could  not 
forget  the  land  of  their  boyhood  days  and  the  graves  of  their  fathers, 
and  in  1832,  taking  advantage  of  the  clause  in  the  treaty  which  per¬ 
mitted  them  to  hunt  and  fish  on  the  lands  they  had  ceded,  they 
wandered  back  across  the  Mississippi  to  their  old  camping  grounds, 
and  war  broke  out  again,  ending  in  the  Indians  being  driven  back 
into  Iowa  and  the  further  sale  of  a  strip  of  land  along  the  west  bank  of 
the  Mississippi,  Black  Hawk  and  a  number  of  his  relatives  being 
held  as  hostages. 

In  the  treaties  of  1832,  1836,  and  1837,  they  parted  with  further 
large  tracts  of  land  until  the  most  of  eastern  Iowa  had  been  sold  by 
them.  But  they  had  taught  their  neighbors  to  respect  their  rights 
and  had  received  large  sums  of  money  for  their  possessions. 
Several  other  tribes  claimed  much  of  this  land  and  many  of  their 
treaties  cover  much  of  the  same  territory. 

In  1842  the  final  treaty  in  which  the  Mesquaki  claim  to  have 
taken  any  part  was  made,  and  by  it  they  disposed  of  all  their  lands 
east  of  the  Missouri  and  agreed  to  go  to  a  reservation  to  be  selected 
for  them  west  of  that  river.  The  Sacs  soon  moved  on  to  their  new 
lands,  but  it  took  the  persuasive  presence  of  the  soldiers  to  get  the 
Foxes  across  the  river.  The  Sacs  remained  true  to  their  treaty, 
finally  selling  the  most  of  the  lands  in  Kansas  and  moving  on  into 
Oklahoma,  where  they  have  been  allotted  lands  and  now  live  as 
citizens. 

The  Foxes  did  not  like  the  western  dry  climate,  and  after  a  year 
or  two  began  to  quietly  drift  back  into  Iowa.  This  unofficial 
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division  of  the  tribes  led  to  an  endless  chain  of  disputes  over  their 
funds  and  treaty  rights.  They  were  now  drawing  annually  the  in¬ 
terest  on  more  than  a  million  dollars.  The  Sacs  naturally  secured 
the  best  end  of  the  bargain  in  money  matters,  as  they  stood  by  their 
agreements,  but  the  Mesquaki,  although  they  were  willing  to  be 
tramps  and  beggars  in  Iowa  rather  than  to  live  on  their  own  lands 
in  Kansas,  still  believed  that  their  share  of  the  funds  belonged  to 
them  wherever  they  might  roam,  and  took  the  matter  into  the  courts, 
securing  some  adjustments  in  their  favor,  but  finally  losing  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  their  claim  for  nearly  a  half¬ 
million  dollars  which  they  believed  the  United  States  had  unjustly 
withheld  from  them  and  paid  to  the  Sacs  in  Oklahoma. 

VVTHAT  they  had  lost  by  treaty  and  in  war  the  Mesquaki  were 
~  *  able,  in  a  small  way,  to  win  back  by  political  influence.  Upon 
their  return  to  the  banks  of  the  streams  in  Iowa,  they  went  about 
quietly  among  their  old  frontier  friends  and  by  persuasion  and  friend¬ 
ly  entreaty  secured  the  backing  of  some  of  the  most  influential  men  in 
the  State.  In  1856  the  legislature  passed  an  act  permitting  the  In¬ 
dians  then  in  Iowa  to  purchase  land  for  their  use  and  requesting  the 
Federal  Government  to  pay  them  their  share  of  the  treaty  funds. 

In  1857  they  purchased  the  beginning  of  the  tract  of  land  which 
they  now  own,  paying  $1,000  for  80  acres,  including  one  of  their  old 
battle  grounds  with  the  Sioux.  They  were  not  recognized,  however, 
by  the  Federal  Government  until  in  1867,  after  Congress  had  so  di¬ 
rected  at  the  instance  of  the  delegation  from  Iowa,  since  which  time 
they  have  received  the  regular  payment  of  their  annuities. 

It  now  became  easier  to  secure  funds  with  which  to  buy  more 
land.  An  agent  was  appointed  to  look  after  their  affairs,  and  more 
land  was  purchased  from  time  to  time  until  they  now  hold  3,359.45 
acres,  which  has  cost  them  about  $110,000,  secured  under  37  differ¬ 
ent  deeds,  5  to  the  agent,  24  to  the  Governor  of  Iowa,  and  8  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  trust.  In  1908  a  transfer  of  this  trus¬ 
teeship  was  made,  so  that  it  is  now  all  held  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  and  the  management  of  their  affairs  has  thus  been  consid¬ 
erably  simplified. 

Mesquaki  are  a  self-satisfied  class  of  people.  They  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  ways  of  the  old  fathers.  Their  minds  were  not 
made  like  the  white  man  s — to  be  trained,  developed,  and  worked 
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over  before  they  could  be  useful — but  their  heads  were  made  right 
in  the  first  place.  Hence,  they  do  not  need  our  schools;  and,  in 
fact,  in  attending  them  they  are  displeasing  Wa-sa-ka,  who,  after  he 
had  made  them,  lived  with  them  for  a  long  time,  blessing  the  little 
children  and  teaching  them  all  things  necessary  to  life  and  happi¬ 
ness.  This  wisdom  it  is  the  duty  of  the  fathers  to  pass  on  to  the 
children  in  their  songs,  dances,  games,  and  sacred  services,  these 
ceremonies  making  up  their  schools  and  social  and  religious  life. 

Their  marriages  and  divorces  are  common-consent  arrange¬ 
ments,  lasting  as  long  as  desirable,  divorce  being  secured  by  either 
party  moving  out  with  his  or  her  belongings. 

After  death  they  hope  to  go  to  the  Far  West,  where  the  sun  sets, 
where  they  shall  live  again. 

They  still  earn  much  of  their  living  by  hunting  and  trapping, 
going  about  Iowa,  up  and  down  its  streams,  and  securing  some  sea¬ 
sons  as  high  as  $20,000  worth  of  fur. 

Their  wickiups  are  made  of  a  matting  which  they  weave  out  of 
rushes.  This  is  light  and  easily  carried  about  or  shipped  as  a 
bundle  on  the  train.  A  few  slender  poles  can  be  found  wherever  a 
camp  is  desired.  These  bent  and  tied  together  with  bark  fiber  in 
the  shape  of  a  beehive  and  covered  with  the  matting  is  their 
winter  shelter  from  the  storm.  On  their  lands,  each  family  has  a 
sort  of  rough  lumber  shack  without  doors,  windows,  floor,  or 
roof,  where  they  live  during  the  planting  season.  This  is  covered 
with  the  rushes  from  their  winter  lodge  or  with  bark  peeled  from 
nearby  trees. 

Many  of  the  people  remember  the  good  old  days.  There  can  be 
no  better  days,  they  believe,  and  many  of  them,  in  the  honesty  of 
their  faithful  hearts,  warn  the  rising  generation  against  the 
changes  which  are  rapidly  taking  place.  Others  fear  the  new  plans, 
as  they  see  the  control  slipping  from  the  old  conservative  leaders 
to  the  younger  progressive  element,  their  dignified  councils  carry¬ 
ing  less  weight  then  formerly.  They  wonder  to  what  it  will  all  lead. 

John  Allen,  many  years  a  councilman,  now  old  and  almost  blind 
with  the  trachoma,  occasionally  talks  of  the  old  days,  and  hopes 
only  that  they  may  not  be  disturbed,  fearing  lest  again  by  some 
slip  they  lose  the  homes  they  worked  and  saved  so  long  to  secure. 

On-a-wat,  the  war-chief,  remembers  the  old  days  when  the 
soldiers  stood  behind  them  and  followed  them  slowly  but  surely 
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until  they  had  crossed  the  Missouri  and  fears  that  back  of  these 
new  plans  there  may  be  some  hidden  scheme  to  undo  the  work  of 
a  lifetime. 

Old  Ne-sho  -mon-ne,  one  of  the  oldest  councilmen,  after  telling 
of  the  old  days  in  council  and  renewing  the  old  claims  of  the  past, 
fearing  lest  he  seemed  to  be  unduly  in  earnest,  after  following  the 
rest  of  the  council  out  of  the  room,  finally  came  limping  back  lean¬ 
ing  on  his  long  cane,  and  reaching  out  his  old  wrinkled  hand,  said 
in  broken  English:  “Mr.  Green,  you  no  mad  me.” 

These  and  many  others  of  the  old  Indians  are  honest  and  faith¬ 
ful  to  the  interests  of  their  people  as  they  see  them.  They  have  had 
during  their  long  lives  many  reasons  to  fear  the  schemes  of  their 
white  neighbors.  These  are  the  Indians  who  are  faithful  to  their 
old  traditions,  have  but  one  wife,  one  standard  of  right  for  all,  and 
whose  friendship  and  respect  is  an  honor  to  any  man. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  with  the  passing  of  the  old  In¬ 
dians  and  their  traditions  there  is  coming  on  the  scene  a  set  of  the 
young  people  who  care  little  for  the  ways  of  their  fathers  and  less 
for  the  customs  of  civilization  into  which  they  are  growing,  and  who 
are  ready  to  hide  behind  either,  as  it  may  be  necessary  to  secure  the 
protection  which  will  permit  them  to  escape  both  the  traditions  of 
their  fathers  and  the  laws  of  civilization  and  secure  to  themselves 
the  license  of  almost  unlimited  liberty — eaters  who  will  not  work, 
residents  of  pool  rooms,  friends  of  bootleggers,  the  curse  of  their 
people,  representing  the  lowest  stratum  of  the  old  Indian  customs 
and  the  white  man’s — shall  I  call  it  civilization? 

But  between  these  extremes  of  the  cautious  old  people  and  the 
reckless  young,  there  is  a  rapidly  growing  band  of  sober,  industrious, 
conservative-progressive  Indians  who  are  taking  hold  of  the  situa¬ 
tion,  and  who  are  the  hope  of  the  Mesquaki.  These  are  the  Indians 
of  the  present,  heads  of  families,  still  somewhat  in  sympathy  with 
the  best  of  the  old  life,  but  ready  to  investigate  the  new  plans  and  to 
give  some  of  them  a  trial,  using  their  eyes  and  ears  and  doing  con¬ 
siderable  of  their  own  thinking.  It  is  through  this  element  of  the 
tribe,  locally  known  as  progressives,  that  progress  is  coming  rapidly 
to  these  Indians. 


( Concluded  in  the  November  number.) 


A  Modern  Indian  Council: 

By  Arthur  C.  Parker . 

URING  the  past  year  and  a  half  students  of  the 
“Indian  Problem”  have  witnessed  the  birth  and 
development  of  a  new  factor  in  the  field  of  social 
endeavor.  The  Society  of  American  Indians, 
which  held  its  Second  Annual  Conference  at  Ohio 
State  University  during  the  first  week  of  October, 
this  year,  did  not  come  into  existence  to  fill  an 
empty  need  nor  to  add  merely  to  the  number  of 
organizations  already  devoted  to  the  interest  of  the  Indian.  It  came 
as  the  answer  to  the  timeworn  question  why  the  Indian  did  not  do 
something  to  solve  his  own  problem. 

With  an  organization  of  his  own  people  the  Indian  may  now  grasp 
in  an  effective  way  the  many  problems  that  create  in  the  aggregate 
the  much  discussed  “Indian  question.”  The  very  fact  that  the 
scattered  groups  of  Indians  throughout  the  land  could  come  to¬ 
gether  in  a  harmonious  council  devoted  to  the  creation  of  a  con¬ 
structive  program  stands  as  an  achievement.  The  magnitude  of 
this  event  was  expressed  by  General  R.  H.  Pratt  as  he  stood  on  the 
platform  of  the  conference  on  Saturday,  October  5th.  After  hav¬ 
ing  reviewed  his  career  as  a  friend  of  the  Indian  and  his  familiarity 
with  the  Indian  question,  General  Pratt  said:  “It  is  without  hesi¬ 
tation  that  I  say  that  this  occasion  is  the  most  momentous  event  in  all 
Indian  history.” 

The  conference  opened  on  Wednesday,  the  second  of  October, 
with  the  registration  of  the  members  and  the  sessions  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee.  By  invitation  of  the  Ohio  State  Historical  and 
Archeological  Society,  the  Society  of  American  Indians  was  invited 
to  participate  in  the  dedication  of  the  Logan  elm — the  historical 
tree  under  which  Logan,  the  Mingo  chief,  signed  his  treaty  with  the 
whites.  Nearly  five  thousand  people  from  the  surrounding  region 
witnessed  the  dedication  of  this  famous  elm  tree,  which  is  one  of  the 
four  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States.  The  principal  ad¬ 
dresses  were  made  by  Dr.  Frederick  G.  Wright,  Hon.  E.  O.  Ran¬ 
dall,  Secretary  of  the  Historical  Society,  and  Prof.  William  H.  Mills, 
Curator  of  Archeology  at  the  University.  Addresses  in  response 
were  made  by  Hon.  Chas.  E.  Dagenett,  a  descendant  of  the  Miami 
of  Ohio  and  the  present  Supervisor  of  Indian  Employment  in  the 
United  States  Indian  Service,  and  Mr.  Frederic  E.  Parker,  a  Seneca 
Indian,  now  residing  in  New  York  City. 
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The  official  welcome  by  the  city  was  given  to  the  conference  in 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  Auditorium  on  Wednesday  evening. 
Quite  appropriately  a  “red  man,”  though  a  modern  one  of  improved 
order,  in  the  person  of  O.  Max  Levey,  the  great  prophet  of  the 
Order  of  Red  Men  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  was  the  chairman.  Ad¬ 
dresses  were  made  by  the  mayor  of  the  city,  Prof.  Frederic  G. 
Wright  of  Oberlin  College,  Hon.  E.  O.  Randall,  and  President 
W.  A.  Thompson  of  Ohio  State  University.  Responses  were 
made  to  the  kindly  speeches  of  these  gentlemen  by  Mr.  John  M. 
Oskison,  a  Cherokee  Indian  and  well  known  magazine  writer,  Mr. 
Chas.  E.  Dagenett,  and  President  Sherman  Coolidge  of  the  Society, 
supplemented  by  a  few  words  by  the  Secretary. 

On  Thursday  morning  the  real  work  of  the  conference  began. 
The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  President  Sherman  Coolidge, 
an  Arapaho,  in  the  Ohio  Union,  the  student  club  house  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity.  After  an  invocation,  there  was  a  discussion  on  the  reser¬ 
vation  system,  the  principal  paper  being  on  the  moral  and  social  con¬ 
ditions  of  Indian  reservations,  by  Asa  R.  Hill,  a  Mohawk  Indian  and 
a  student  of  Denison  University  in  Ohio.  Mr.  Hill  made  a  strong 
plea  for  the  improvement  of  the  reservation  and  asked  that  means 
be  provided  for  better  education  not  only  of  the  children  but  of  the 
older  people  whom  he  believed  needed  to  be  reached  in  a  more  ef¬ 
fective  manner.  Mr.  Hill’s  plea  for  the  more  rigid  inforcement  of 
the  excise  laws  was  most  eloquent,  and  the  examples  which  he  gave 
of  the  results  of  the  use  of  liquor  on  Indian  reservations  were  pow¬ 
erful  arguments  for  temperance.  After  a  thirty-minute  discussion 
by  the  members  of  the  conference,  Mr.  F.  E.  Parker  read  a  paper 
on  the  Indian  as  a  citizen,  in  which  he  discussed  the  part  which  a 
citizen  Indian  might  take  in  public  affairs. 

Thursday  afternoon  was  devoted  to  a  “get-together-time”  on 
the  campus.  This  hour  was  provided  in  order  that  the  members 
of  the  conference  might  become  better  acquainted  one  with  the  other. 
There  were  visits  to  the  various  departments,  with  special  attention 
given  to  the  Indian  Museum,  under  the  charge  of  Prof.  Mills, 
which  contains  the  relics  of  the  mound-building  Indians  who  for¬ 
merly  inhabited  Ohio.  The  members  of  the  conference  were  inter¬ 
ested  to  learn  that  thousands  of  years  ago  their  ancestors  were 
familiar  with  many  arts  and  inventions  which  we  now  consider  as 
modern.  They  were  shown  examples  of  ancient  copper  working, 


VIEWS  FROM  l'HE  CROW  RESERVATION  IN  MONTANA 

<  1 )  Crow  Indian  home.  ( I )  Horse  co kral — I  i es-h is-kn ees.  crow  Indian.  (3)  Crows  bring  wheat  to  agency  mills.  (4 )  Harvesting  on  the  crow  reservation 
'5>  Breaking  ground  for  canal  work.  (6)  Indians  working  on  crow  dutch.  (7)  Exhibit  of  vegetables  by  crow  school  girls  at  the  annual  fair. 


HOPI  KATCHINA  DANCE— ORAIP1  PUEBLO— ARIZONA 


TYPE  OF  CROW  INDIAN  GIRL— A  RETURNED  STUDENT  ON  THE 
CROW  INDIAN  RESERVATION 


TW0-TEGG1NS,  HEREDITARY  SUB-CHIEF,  AND  WIFE 
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inlaid  ornaments  of  pearl,  and  many  specimens  illustrating  the  prac¬ 
tical  and  esthetic  life  of  those  early  people. 

On  Thursday  evening  the  concert  arranged  by  the  Hospitality 
Association  was  given  in  Memorial  Hall,  the  great  convention  audi¬ 
torium  of  the  city.  This  concert  was  under  the  direction  of  Ella 
May  Smith,  the  leader  in  the  musical  circles  in  central  Ohio. 
There  were  a  number  of  Indian  songs  given  by  the  Hampton  boys, 
who  appeared  in  their  native  costumes.  Michael  Wolfe  and  George 
Brown  sang  a  number  of  the  Ojibwa  folk-songs,  while  Messrs. 
David  and  George  Owl  sang  the  tribal  songs  of  the  Cherokee.  One 
of  the  features  of  the  program  were  the  soprano  solos  given  by  Miss 
Leila  Waterman,  a  Seneca  Indian  girl  who  is  a  student  at  Carlisle 
School.  Miss  Brewer,  a  Puyallup  Indian  girl,  graduate  of  the 
Salem  School  at  Chemawa,  Oregon,  was  the  accompanist.  An  ad¬ 
ditional  attraction  at  the  concert  was  the  exhibition  of  the  Thorpe 
Olympian  trophies.  The  citizens  of  the  city  took  great  interest 
in  viewing  these  visible  testimonials  of  American  prowess  in  the 
athletic  world  and  remarked  that  it  was  singularly  appropriate  that 
these  laurels  should  have  been  won  by  an  American  Indian. 

By  invitation  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  the  Friday  sessions 
were  held  at  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  building,  both  auditoriums 
having  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Society.  The  morning  ses¬ 
sion  was  devoted  to  a  continuation  of  the  discussion  on  the  reserva¬ 
tion  system,  the  chief  paper  being  that  read  by  Henry  Roe  Cloud 
under  the  title,  “Some  Social  and  Economic  Conditions  of  Indian 
Reservations.”  Dr.  Montezuma  discussed  the  problem  in  his 
characteristic  way  and  other  members  of  the  conference  debated  the 
merits  and  demerits  of  the  reservation  in  a  most  effective  manner. 

Mr.  Roe  Cloud,  who  is  a  Yale  graduate  and  a  deep  student  of 
his  own  people,  said  among  other  things: 

The  reservation  came  into  being  through  the  logic  of  events.  Whatever 
our  attitude  as  free  men  toward  the  reservation  may  be  these  days,  the  Indian 
of  the  past  looked  upon  it  as  a  form  of  captivity.  Reservations  breed  pauper¬ 
ism.  If  you  help  men  without  teaching  them  to  help  themselves  and  awaken¬ 
ing  in  them  some  form  of  aspiration  and  endeavor,  then  you  do  them  correspond¬ 
ingly  great  social  injury.  By  paternalism  you  banish  the  spirit  of  work  and 
remove  incentive.  Other  races  have  the  spirit  of  necessity  that  drives  them  on. 
In  the  actual  struggle  for  a  livelihood  they  discover  and  learn  things  of  which 
we,  as  reservation  Indians,  never  dream.  The  reservation  system  is  fundamen- 
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tally  bad.  Its  segregation  principle  and  the  environment  it  forces  upon  the  In¬ 
dian  blocks  the  way  to  progress. 

In  the  afternoon  Mr.  Wheelock  as  chairman  introduced  Mr. 
Thomas  L.  Sloan,  who  addressed  the  Society  on  “The  Law  and  the 
American  Indian.”  As  is  always  the  case,  Mr.  Sloan’s  address  was 
a  masterful  discussion  of  the  relation  of  the  Indian  to  the  law  of  the 
land  and  the  duty  of  the  law  of  the  land  to  protect  the  Indian  in  his 
present  rights  as  well  as  to  insure  his  health  and  education.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  session  at  the  recess  which  was  called  by  the  President,  Act¬ 
ing  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  F.  A.  Abbott  requested  that 
since  he  was  about  to  leave  the  city  on  important  Government 
business  he  should  like  to  make  a  few  statements.  The  request  was 
granted  and  Mr.  Abbott  presented  his  ideas  of  the  “Indian  question.” 
One  of  the  principal  papers  of  the  day  was  presented  by  Chas.  E. 
Kealear,  an  Indian  of  Arapahoe,  Wyo.  Mr.  Kealear  discussed 
“Reservation  Adminstration”  and  mentioned  a  number  of  specific 
cases  in  which  the  Indians  had  been  wronged.  It  is  such  intelligent 
presentations  that  attract  attention  and  are  sure  to  excite  the  pub¬ 
licity  and  sympathy  that  will  bring  reform.  In  the  evening  the  joint 
conference  with  the  associate  body  was  held  in  the  large  audito¬ 
rium  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  principal  speakers  at  the 
conference  were  President  Sherman  Coolidge,  who  addressed  the 
conference  on  “The  Duty  of  the  American  Indian  to  His  Race  and  to 
His  Country,  United  States  of  America;”  Michael  Wolfe,  who  gave 
an  eloquent  address  on  the  “Plea  of  the  Young  Indian;”  Dennison 
Wheelock,  Esq.,  an  Oneida,  from  Wisconsin,  on  “The  Indian  of  To¬ 
day,  His  Situation;”  Supt.  Moses  Friedman,  who  spoke  on  “The  Op¬ 
portunity  of  the  Race  and  of  the  Society;”  and  Hon.  E.  B.  Meritt, 
of  the  Indian  Bureau,  on  “A  Program  for  the  Indian  Service.” 
Each  one  of  these  addresses  was  of  exceptional  interest. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  feature  of  the  conference  was  its 
business  session,  in  which  the  organization  was  perfected.  The 
constitution  and  by-laws  as  revised  by  the  constitutional  committee 
was  submitted  and  voted  upon  article  by  article,  and  adopted.  The 
statement  of  purposes  was  fixed  by  vote  and  the  platform  drawn  up 
and  adopted.  With  this  basis  for  organization  of  business  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  officers  took  place.  Rev.  Sherman  Coolidge  was  re-elected 
president,  and  the  writer  of  this  article  was  continued  as  secretary. 
The  council  of  vice  presidents  was  elected  as  follows:  Chas.  E. 
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Dagenett,  vice  president  on  membership;  Mrs.  L.  C.  Kellogg,  vice 
president  on  education;  Dennison  Wheelock,  vice  president  on 
legislation.  The  outcome  of  this  business  session  may  be  known 
briefly  by  mention  of  the  following  results:  First,  a  definite  organi¬ 
zation;  second,  a  definite  purpose;  third,  broad  but  progressive  plat¬ 
form;  fourth,  an  establishment  of  an  annual  conference  at  some  great 
university;  fifth,  the  establishment  of  headquarters  at  Washington, 
D.  C.;  sixth,  a  permanent  bonded  secretary-treasurer;  seventh,  pro¬ 
visions  for  the  publication  of  the  annual  proceedings;  eighth,  pro¬ 
visions  for  the  establishment  of  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Society 
of  American  Indians ,  to  contain  the  papers  and  addresses  of  the  con¬ 
ference  and  such  matters  of  current  and  literary  interest  as  might  be 
decided  upon  by  a  board  of  directors. 

On  Saturday  evening  the  second  joint  conference  was  held.  The 
opening  address  was  made  by  Dr.  Carlos  Montezuma,  on  “Light 
on  the  Indian  Situation.”  This  was  followed  by  a  strong  and  practi¬ 
cal  address  by  Gen.  R.  H.  Pratt,  who  spoke  on  “The  Solution  of 
the  Indian  Problem.”  General  Pratt  said  that  the  occasion  was  the 
thirty-third  anniversary  of  the  time  when  he  brought  the  first  group 
of  students  east  for  schooling.  Other  addresses  of  importance  were 
made  by  John  M.  Oskison  on  the  “Apache  Situation,”  and  W.  R. 
Johnson  on  “My  Fight  with  the  Liquor  Interest.”  Prof.  F.  A. 
McKenzie,  whose  earnest  labors  made  possible  the  conference  at 
Columbus,  gave  a  brief  talk  in  which  he  summed  up  his  desire  for 
the  Indian.  He  said,  “I  ask  that  the  Indian  desire  but  one  thing — 
the  best;  I  ask  that  he  be  given  only  the  best.” 

On  Sunday  the  members  of  the  conference  were  delegated  to  the 
city  churches  and  thousands  of  people  were  interested  in  the  stirring 
talks  given  by  the  Indians.  Newspapers  seldom  comment  upon 
sermons,  but  the  importance  of  these  Indian  Sunday  addresses 
brought  forth  many  interesting  comments  in  the  newspapers  of  the 
city  on  Monday.  More  than  ten  thousand  people  were  reached  and 
heard  the  plea  of  the  Christian  Indians  for  the  salvation  of  the  race. 

It  would  be  a  serious  omission  to  neglect  to  mention  the  splen¬ 
did  sermon  given  to  the  Society  on  Thursday  morning  of  the  con¬ 
ference  by  Dr.  Washington  Gladden  in  the  First  Congregational 
Church.  Dr.  Gladden’s  sermon  served  as  an  inspiration  to  every 
member  of  the  conference  during  its  sessions.  His  eloquent  appeal 
to  the  inherent  pride  of  the  race  should  have  been  heard  by  every 
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Indian  in  the  country.  It  will  be  published  with  the  other  papers 
and  addresses  in  the  proceedings  of  the  conference  and  in  the 
Quarterly  Journal. 

On  Sunday  afternoon  in  Memorial  Hall,  the  great  convention 
hall  of  the  city,  the  Christian  members  of  the  Society  conducted,  un¬ 
der  its  auspices,  the  conference  on  the  religious  and  moral  needs  of 
the  Indians.  The  principal  speakers  were  President  Coolidge; 
Rev.  W.  H.  Ketcham,  of  the  Catholic  Bureau  of  Missions;  Rev. 
Robert  Hall,  of  the  Indian  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work;  Rev.  Stephen  Jones,  a 
Santee  Sioux;  Rev.  Asa  R.  Hill,  a  Mohawk;  Henry  Roe  Cloud, 
a  Winnebago;  Rev.  Roland  Nicholas,  a  Pottawatomie;  and  General 
Pratt,  who  acted  as  chairman.  Miss  Waterman  rendered  a  solo  and 
the  Hampton  boys  sang  Indian  hymns  in  their  native  language. 

The  religious  conference  it  is  hoped  will  always  be  the  inspira¬ 
tional  session  of  the  conference. 

Besides  the  associate  members  from  a  distance  whose  names  are 
mentioned  in  the  body  of  this  article,  there  were  present  Miss 
Caroline  Andrus,  of  Hampton;  Miss  Annie  Fuller,  of  Boston; 
Miss  Edith  M.  Dabb,  of  New  York  City;  Mrs.  R.  H.  Pratt; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gale,  the  musical  ethnologists;  Mrs.  Moses  Fried¬ 
man;  representatives  of  schools  and  colleges  in  Ohio,  and  others. 

The  primary  aim  of  the  organization  is  to  develop  and  organize 
men  and  women  of  Indian  blood  as  wise  leaders  of  their  race.  The 
race  itself  must  see  the  necessity  for  bringing  its  members  to  a  real¬ 
ization  of  the  greater  function  which  it  has  as  one  of  the  social  ele¬ 
ments  within  the  American  commonwealth.  It  wishes  to  awaken 
within  the  race  an  appreciation  of  its  own  capacity  to  achieve;  it 
wishes  to  stimulate  the  effort  to  achieve,  accumulate,  and  advance;  it 
wishes  to  put  upon  the  Indian  himself  the  burden  of  demonstrating 
his  own  powers  to  be,  to  do  and  to  construct.  Race  conscious¬ 
ness  properly  developed  begets  pride  in  one’s  own  race;  race  pride 
begets  the  incentive  to  achieve.  A  dispirited  and  utterly  crushed 
race  cannot  be  uplifted.  No  human  power  can  uplift  it.  It  is  only 
when  the  man  or  the  race  sees  that  it  is  worth  saving  that  it  will  be 
saved,  and  it  is  only  through  sacrifice  and  devotion  that  it  can  be 
saved.  An  Indian  must  say  with  a  man  of  any  race  who  has  risen,  “I 
am  proud  of  my  race.  It  is  not  an  inferior  race.  It  can  advance; 
it  can  achieve;  and  by  God  s  help  I  shall  do  my  utmost  to  prove  it.” 
The  Society  wants  its  members  to  feel  this  and  then  to  put  on  the 
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armor  of  faith  and  lead  their  people  outward  and  upward  into 
Christian  enlightenment  and  Christian  citizenship. 

The  great  faith  which  the  American  public  has  in  this  heroic  en¬ 
deavor  of  the  earnest  members  of  the  Society  to  create  a  new  era  for 
their  race  has  lead  the  newspapers  of  the  country  to  devote  many 
columns  of  space,  including  editorial  comment,  to  the  discussion  of 
their  plans  for  service  to  their  race  and  to  humanity. 

There  is  nothing  spectacular  or  sensational  in  the  conferences, 
but  notwithstanding  this  a  great  deal  of  public  attention  has  been 
drawn  to  them  simply  because  of  the  manifest  earnestness  of  the 
members  of  the  Society.  The  presidents  of  great  universities, 
editors  of  magazines  of  influence,  college  professors,  bishops  of 
churches,  missionaries,  teachers,  educators,  and  the  thinking  citizens 
everywhere  have  come  into  the  Society  as  associate  members  and 
given  it  their  unqualified  indorsement. 

Here  at  last  is  the  opportunity  for  the  Indian  himself  to  express 
his  own  mind  and  have  a  hand  in  directing  the  destiny  of  his  race. 
At  the  annual  conferences  there  is  the  opportunity  for  debating 
“the  problems”  with  the  best  known  friends  of  the  race.  The  plat¬ 
form  is  free  and  every  Indian  who  wishes  to  speak  may  do  so.  The 
meetings  are  open  and  every  member  may  use  his  vote  for  decid¬ 
ing  the  questions  that  come  before  the  Society  and  in  determining 
its  officers.  Associate  members,  however,  are  not  permitted  to 
vote  upon  these  things,  since  the  organization  is  fundamentally  one 
for  the  development  of  the  Indian  statesman.  There  is  a  great  fu¬ 
ture  before  the  Society  if  it  loyally  holds  to  its  purpose  to  devote 
itself  to  the  uplifting  and  advancing  of  the  race.  At  present  the 
Society  needs  the  encouragement  and  assistance  not  only  of  every 
Indian  who  cares  for  his  people  but  of  every  American  citizen  who 
believes  in  a  square  deal  for  every  American. 


Human  happiness  and  success  do  not  depend 
so  much  upon  the  views  we  take  as  upon  the 
work  we  do  and  the  way  we  do  it. — Hodges 


Setdilth,  or  the  Apache  Three- 
Stick  Game: 

By  Albert  B.  Reagan. 

HE  Apaches  of  Arizona,  like  most  Indians, 
have  many  games.  One  of  their  principal 
games  is  called  Setdilth,  or  Three-Stick  Game. 
It  is  played  by  the  women  only.  On  it  they 
stake  their  possessions  and  at  playing  it  they 
often  waste  valuable  time  that  could  be  better 
spent.  Below  is  a  description  of  the  game  and 
the  way  it  is  played,  written  as  though  the 
reader  was  being  instructed  how  to  play  the  game. 

The  Game  Field. — To  play  this  game,  level  a  circular  spot  of 
ground  some  seven  feet  in  diameter  in  your  yard,  if  your  lawn  is 
not  already  level.  Inclose  this  circular  area  in  a  circle  of  pebbles, 
cobblestones,  or  wooden  blocks,  forty  in  number.  Arrange  the 
rocks  (or  blocks)  in  groups  of  ten  each,  so  that  there  will  be  ten  to 
each  quadrant  of  the  circle.  The  rocks  are  the  tallies.  An  en¬ 
tire  circle  of  forty  tallies  constitutes  a  game.  Besides  the  tally 
rocks  in  the  circle,  place  a  large  flat  rock,  or  a  semi-buried  flatiron, 
so  that  it  will  occupy  the  center  of  the  circular  inclosed  area.  On 
this  center  rock  are  to  be  hurled  the  'Throwing  sticks,”  as  we  shall 
see  later. 

The  Counting  Sticks. — These  are  small  sticks  used  in  marking  the 
tallies  gained.  Small  sticks  of  any  kind  may  be  used.  They 
should  be  about  six  inches  in  length.  When  playing,  one  of  these 
is  placed  between  the  last  rock  tally  and  the  next  rock  in  the  di¬ 
rection  the  player  is  moving  his  tally  stick.  There  should  be  a 
stick  to  represent  the  tallies  gained  by  each  player. 

The  Throwing  ( orSetdilth )  Sticks. — These  are  three  in  number. 
They  should  be  flattish,  of  rather  heavy  wood  and  of  about  a  foot 
in  length,  one-fourth  inch  in  thickness  and  an  inch  in  width.  One 
side  should  be  characteristically  marked  or  painted;  the  opposite 
face  should  be  unmarked.  When  playing,  these  sticks  are  all  to  be 
held  in  the  hand  in  a  vertical  position  at  the  same  time,  and  are  all 
to  be  hurled  endwise  upon  the  center  rock,  free  from  the  dispatch¬ 
ing  hand,  so  that  they  will  fall  with  whichever  face  up  chance  may 
direct.  Counting  the  points  then  begins. 

Counting  the  Points. — The  points  gained  in  any  throw  are  to  be 
decided  by  the  faces  of  the  throwing  sticks  that  are  up  after  the 
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sticks  have  fallen.  If  one  unmarked  face  is  up  it  counts  two  points; 
if  two  unmarked  faces,  three  points;  if  all  the  unmarked  faces,  five 
points;  and  if  the  three  marked  faces  are  up,  ten  points  and  the 
player  has  the  privilege  of  playing  again  before  passing  the  sticks 
to  the  next  player. 

Marking  the  Points  Gained. — Four  persons  should  play  this  game. 
They  should  be  seated  on  the  ground,  one  opposite  each  quadrant 
of  the  stone  circle,  and  all  facing  the  center  of  same.  The  opposite 
players  should  be  partners.  When  playing,  one  set  of  partners 
should  move  their  counting  sticks  round  the  stone  circle  in  one 
direction  (each  player  should  have  his  own  counting  stick  whether 
a  partner  of  another  person  or  not),  and  their  opponents  should 
move  in  the  opposite  direction.  For  the  points  gained  in  hurling 
the  sticks  an  equal  number  of  rocks  in  the  stone  circle  are  to  be 
counted  and  the  counting  sticks  moved  forward  to  the  position  be¬ 
tween  the  last  rock  tally  and  the  next  cobblestone  in  the  direction 
the  counting  stick  is  being  moved.  In  thus  moving  the  counting 
stick,  should  it  chance  to  be  placed  in  the  space  between  two  rocks 
that  an  opponent’s  counting  stick  is  occupying,  the  opponent’s 
counting  stick,  that  is,  the  first  occupying  the  space,  is  to  be  taken 
up  and  its  owner  is  to  begin  the  game  again;  he  loses  all  the  tally 
counts  he  has  thus  far  gained  in  the  game  they  are  playing.  In  this 
manner  two  skilled  players  may  throw  each  other  back  time  after 
time,  thus  making  the  game  interesting.  When  a  counting  stick 
shall  have  completed  the  entire  rock  circle,  that  is,  when  it  has 
marked  forty  successive  tallies,  its  owner  will  have  won  the  game. 

The  Setdilth  Field . 

A  B  C  D  are  the  spaces  between  the  groups  of  cobblestones.  1 
and  2  are  tally  sticks.  The  throwing  sticks  are  within  the  circle. 
As  they  have  thus  fallen  with  one  round  face  up  and  the  two  other 
round  faces  down,  the  throw  thus  cast  counts  three  points. 

(See  illustration  on  page  78.) 


Absarokee — The  Bird  People: 

By  Winfield  W.  Scott. 

BOUT  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  a  great  Indian 
tribe,  living  on  the  banks  of  the  Missouri  River, 
was  hard  pressed  for  food.  AH  game  seemed  to 
have  left  the  country,  and  although  the  men  hunted 
tirelessly,  little  was  brought  to  the  camp.  One 
day,  as  told  by  the  old  men  of  the  tribe,  a  buffalo 
was  taken,  but  among  so  many  it  was  but  a  morsel,  and  little  wonder 
they  quarreled  over  the  division.  The  dispute  was  between  two 
rival  chiefs,  and,  as  each  had  about  the  same  number  of  followers, 
a  feud  rapidly  developed,  which  finally  resulted  in  a  division  of  the 
tribe.  One  band,  which  long  afterward  became  known  as  the  Crows, 
set  their  faces  westward  and  journeyed  to  the  foothills  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  pitching  their  camps  along  the  waters  of  the  Yellow¬ 
stone,  Big  Horn,  Powder,  and  as  far  south  as  Wind  River.  Those 
roaming  over  the  Wind  River  region  fraternized  fora  time  with  the 
inhabitants  of  that  country,  the  Shoshonis,  but  the  latter,  always  re¬ 
garding  the  Crows  as  intruders,  finally  determined  to  drive  them 
out,  which  they  did,  and,  after  the  bloody  battle  of  Crow-Heart 
Mountain,  the  tribe  concentrated  along  the  Yellowstone  and  Big 
Horn  Rivers,  where  they  are  to-day  living  in  peace  and  comfort. 
Later  on,  the  Crows  made  many  raids  into  the  Shoshoni  country, 
capturing  many  horses  and  taking  away  with  them  many  of  the  wo¬ 
men  and  children  of  the  Shoshonis,  descendants  of  whom  are  now 
members  of  the  Crow  tribe.  Prisoners,  always  women  and  chil¬ 
dren,  were  taken  from  other  tribes,  the  Nez  Perces,  Cheyennes, 
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Blackfeet,  etc.,  and  so  it  is  that  the  Crows  are  now  a  composite  race, 
with  very  few  of  pure  Crow  blood. 

By  the  treaty  of  1851  the  Crows  were  allotted  for  occupancy  a 
territory  bounded  as  follows:  Beginning  at  the  mouth  of  Powder 
River,  on  the  Yellowstone,  thence  up  Powder  River  to  its  source; 
thence  along  the  main  range  of  the  Black  Hills  and  Wind  River 
Mountains  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Yellowstone  River;  thence  down 
the  Yellowstone  River  to  the  mouth  of  Twenty-five  Yard  Creek; 
thence  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Muscle  Shell  River,  and  down  that 
stream  to  its  mouth;  thence  to  the  headwaters  of  Dry  Creek,  and 
down  to  its  mouth.  This  treaty  was  never  ratified,  and  under  the 
treaty  of  1868  they  received  a  much  smaller  territory,  approximately 
5,000,000  acres,  in  consideration  of  which,  with  other  benefits,  they 
relinquished  all  claim  or  title  to  any  other  portion  of  the  territory 
of  the  United  States. 

They  have  since  ceded  to  the  United  States  two  tracts,  leaving 
them  the  present  reservation  of  about  two  and  one-quarter 
million  acres.  Two  beautiful  streams,  the  Big  Horn  and  Little  Big 
Horn  Rivers,  flow  across  the  reservation,  entering  from  the  south, 
about  40  miles  apart,  and  gradually  converging  until  they  unite  near 
the  northern  boundary.  Pryor  Creek,  a  pretty  little  mountain 
stream,  winds  a  tortuous  way  across  the  western  border.  The  In¬ 
dian  homes  are  located  principally  along  these  streams.  Each  val¬ 
ley  has  its  irrigation  system,  constructed  by  the  Government  at  a 
cost  of  over  $1,000,000,  principally  from  funds  derived  from  the 
grazing  leases,  and  watering,  in  round  numbers,  70,000  acres  of  fer¬ 
tile  valley  land.  Between  the  valleys  lie  the  high  grazing  lands, 
which  are  generally  unallotted,  and  which  are  leased  to  stockmen, 
who  range  over  the  hills  many  thousands  of  cattle  and  sheep. 

It  may  be  said,  incidentally,  that  those  who  are  just  at  this  time 
clamoring  for  the  opening  of  the  Crow  Reservation  to  white  settle¬ 
ment  will  be  grievously  disappointed  when  they  learn  that  when  such 
opening  is  accomplished  there  will  be  for  sale  only  these  high,  dry, 
nonirrigable  lands,  which,  in  the  small  tracts  that  may  be  purchased 
by  actual  settlers,  will  be  practically  valueless,  instead  of  the 
many  thousands  of  acres  of  rich  valley  farming  land,  as  is  frequently 
represented.  The  opening  of  the  Crow  Reservation  would  benefit 
the  cattlemen  of  Wyoming  and  Montana,  who  would  have  free  use  of 
its  great  ranges,  and  who  would  immediately  flood  the  region  with 
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literally  hundreds  of  thousands  of  cattle;  but  it  would  mean  irrepa¬ 
rable  disaster  for  the  Crows. 

These  Indians  have  always  been  noted  for  their  loyalty  to  the 
Government;  and  in  many  a  wild  foray  and  stirring  campaign  they 
have  been  the  faithful  scouts  and  allies  of  Crook,  and  Custer,  and 
Terry,  and  other  blue-coated  captains  of  the  old  Indian  wars.  As 
in  war  time,  so  in  the  peaceful  years  that  have  followed,  the  Crows 
have  been  the  friends  of  the  white  men.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that 
all  tribes  and  all  reservations  have  their  “insurgents”  and  malcon¬ 
tents,  but  with  the  Crows  the  number  of  those  who  may  be  so  classed 
is  so  small,  and  the  sentiment  against  them  among  the  Indians 
themselves  is  so  pronounced,  that  their  influence  is  hardly  notice¬ 
able. 

The  task  set  before  the  Indian  worker  in  the  field  is  twofold: 
First,  to  induce  him  to  abandon  his  old  way  of  living,  and,  second, 
to  make  of  him  a  farmer,  stock  raiser,  and  a  citizen.  No  Indian 
clings  more  tenaciously  to  his  old  tribal  customs,  habits,  dress,  and 
trend  of  thought  than  does  the  Crow.  The  dance  is  still  the  acme 
of  his  social  life.  No  member  of  the  tribe  can  refuse  to  feed  all  who 
come — to  share  all  that  he  has,  and  avoid  social  ostracism.  An  elk- 
tooth  dress  given  to  the  woman  imperatively  demands  that  the  best 
pair  of  horses  owned  by  the  husband  must  be  given  in  return.  Few 
of  the  men  have  the  courage  required  to  appear  in  public  without 
the  braids  of  long  hair  falling  on  either  side  of  the  face,  and  only  a 
schoolgirl  can  escape  the  rasping  ridicule  heaped  upon  the  wearer 
of  a  white  woman’s  dress. 

The  old-time  form  of  marriage,  which  was  merely  a  matter  of 
bargain  and  sale,  survived  among  them  until  very  recently,  and  has 
only  given  way  in  the  face  of  absolute  inhibition.  The  Crows 
marry  very  early  and  divorces  are  common.  They  disapprove  of 
the  white  man’s  ceremony  for  the  reason  that  they  find  it  expensive 
to  get  loose.  However,  regard  for  their  landed  interests  renders 
legal  marriage  imperative;  and  it  is  creditable  to  the  Indians  that 
they  have  finally  abandoned  entirely  the  old  custom. 

Their  religion  is  apparently  a  combination  of  sun  worship  and 
Christianity.  If  you  were  to  ask  an  old  Indian:  “What  is  God?” 
he  would  say:  “Sun,  ground,  all  same  God.’’  The  writer  has  talked 
with  old  Indians  who  say  that  many  “grandfathers,”  meaning 
many  generations,  have  taught  them  that  the  sun  is  a  white  man;  that 
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he  is  all  powerful;  that  he  eats  the  good  Indians  at  death,  and  takes 
them  to  himself  until  the  end  of  time,  when  the  body  will  rise  and  the 
spirit  will  be  given  back.  Those  who  do  evil  will  not  be  eaten,  but 
will  be  put  away  and  the  sun  will  walk  on  them.  Originally  they  were 
no  doubt  sun  worshipers,  pure  and  simple,  and  even  yet  we  have 
old  men  who,  painting  their  hawk-beak  proboscis  a  brilliant  yellow, 
faithfully  meet  the  rising  sun  and  chant  to  him  their  weird  incanta¬ 
tions.  This  is  the  faith  of  the  old  people,  and  so  firmly  is  it  ground¬ 
ed  that  no  amount  of  teaching  will  shake  it.  They  believe  that  a 
man’s  private  life  is  a  thing  with  which  he  alone  is  concerned.  Im¬ 
morality  does  not  involve  loss  of  caste,  nor  does  crime,  although 
that  may  entitle  an  aggrieved  party  to  reprisal. 

While,  as  a  farmer,  there  is  as  yet  quite  a  difference  between  the 
Indian  and  his  white  brother — the  thrifty  German,  for  instance — 
there  is  encouragement  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  Crow  is 
steadily  improving,  especially  in  his  growing  appreciation  of  the 
importance  of  the  farm,  and  in  his  awakening  pride  in  his  accom¬ 
plishments.  If  he  is  not  disposed  to  allow  business  to  interfere 
with  pleasure,  that  is  only  one  of  the  lessons  he  has  yet  to  learn. 
Public  sentiment  is,  with  the  Crows,  a  powerful  influence;  and  there 
are  few  ways  in  which  greater  good  can  be  accomplished  than  by 
creating  such  sentiment  along  proper  lines. 

The  attitude  of  our  Indians  toward  the  schools  is  one  of  toler¬ 
ance  only.  Left  to  themselves,  they  would  pay  no  attention  to  them; 
but,  generally,  will  bring  in  the  children  without  protest  when  told 
to  do  so.  They  favor  the  day  school,  and,  to  their  credit  be  it  said, 
the  children  attend  such  schools  punctually  and  regularly. 

The  world  was  not  made  in  a  day;  neither  can  the  Indian  be 
changed  “in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.’’  Rapid  progress  cannot  be 
expected;  but  if  we  can  keep  him  moving  steadily  forward,  if  ever 
so  slowly,  there  will  come  a  time  when  he  will  have  reached  the 
full  stature  of  a  man  and  the  regeneration  of  a  race  will  have  been 
accomplished. 


Neresta:  An  Iroquois  Princess: 

Ellis  Taft. 

ERESTA  is  a  charming  little  girl,  nearly  a  year  old, 
who  comes  of  ancestry  quite  as  distinguished  as 
many  a  Daughter  of  the  American  Revolution. 
Some  day  there  may  be  a  society  known  as  the  D.I.C. 
(Daughter  of  Indian  Chiefs),  and  she  is  sure  to  be  a 
leading  member  of  it.  She  is  of  pure  Iroquois  blood,  although  her 
mother  belongs  to  the  Seneca  nation  of  that  race,  and  her  father  to 
the  Cayuga.  In  fact,  these  two  tribes  continually  intermarry 
throughout  the  family  tree,  showing  the  way  in  which  they  have 
intermingled  since  prehistoric  times,  for  the  Cayuga  and  Seneca 
have  always  lived  together  like  brothers.  Behind  her  hover  the 
shadows  of  warfare,  and  around  her  baby  form  to-day  sounds  the 
bloodless  but  destroying  battle  of  land  offices.  Seneca  and  Cayuga 
have  used  every  weapon  of  law  to  defend  their  claims  in  the  land  of 
their  fathers.  The  main  history  of  the  Cayuga  tribe  has  been  re¬ 
lated  in  my  paper  published  in  the  American  Antiquarian  for  January, 
1912;  but  it  can  be  remembered  that,  like  the  rest  of  the  Iroquois, 
they  have  been  gradually  restricted  to  fixed  reservations,  which  un¬ 
luckily  in  the  case  of  the  Cayuga  are  not  their  own  property. 

In  the  days  of  the  first  white  pioneers,  a  Seneca  chieftain  ruled 
at  Kanadesaga,  an  Indian  city  which  once  stood  near  where  is  now 
the  prosperous  college  town  of  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  on  one  of  the  lovely 
hills  overlooking  Seneca  Lake.  The  chief  bore  the  title  Sayenque- 
raghta,  or  “Smoke  that  Disappears.”  With  other  noted  red  men  he 
received  ingratiating  gifts  from  the  incoming  conquerors,  and  on  one 
occasion  a  coronet  was  sent  to  him  by  Queen  Anne  of  England. 
About  a  hundred  years  later  “Old  King,”  his  great-grandson,  ruled 
the  Seneca  and  was  famous  for  military  exploits.  His  nephew  and 
namesake,  “Young  King,”  came  into  the  world  at  Canandaigua,  in 
the  year  1760,  and  received  his  native  name  of  Gui-en-gwah-toh,  or 
“Bearer  of  the  Smoking  Brand.”  He  was  one  of  the  leading  Seneca 
at  the  massacre  of  Wyoming,  and  with  his  Cayuga  colleagues  was 
the  terror  of  the  colonial  settlers.  He  was  made  a  colonel  by  the 
British,  but  during  the  War  of  1812  sided  with  the  United  States. 
His  enormous  shape,  disfigured  by  the  loss  of  an  arm,  was  familiar  in 
Buffalo,  where  he  lived  during  his  latter  years,  and  died  in  1835. 
He  married  a  Seneca  named  Martha,  and  his  grandson  was  Dr.  Peter 
Wilson,  whose  parents’  names  are  not  known.  Wilson’s  mother, 
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however,  joined  the  church  at  Buffalo  Creek  in  1834,  and  must  have 
been  of  Cayuga  extraction,  as  Dr.  Wilson  is  always  spoken  of  as 
belonging  to  that  tribe. 

Dr.  Peter  Wilson  was  a  man  familiar  to  New  York  statesmen 
in  the  period  just  before  the  Civil  War;  and  this  noted  Cayuga  chief 
for  twenty  years  became  the  voice  of  an  oppressed  people.  One 
of  the  leading  Indians  of  the  Iroquoian  League  during  the  past 
century,  he  first  appears  as  a  lawmaker  of  his  tribe,  then  as  its 
savior,  and  finally  reaches  the  highest  office  which  the  league  of  the 
Six  Nations  could  bestow.  He  was  born  somewhere  about  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  at  once  showed  the  superior¬ 
ity  of  his  genius.  Amid  the  misfortunes  of  the  Cayuga  tribe,  whom 
United  States  treaties  of  1789  and  1795  had  deprived  of  their  lands, 
whom  westward  emigration  and  the  War  of  1812  had  torn  asunder, 
Dr.  William’s  Seneca  relationship  was  of  great  benefit  to  him,  and 
he  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  liberal  education.  He  graduated  from 
Hamilton  College,  New  York,  before  1840,  to  become  a  power 
among  his  beggared  kindred. 

From  1846  to  1865  continual  reference  to  his  activities  appears 
in  the  public  documents  of  New  York  State.  Angered  by  the 
tyranny  of  white  legalities  over  ancient  Indian  rights,  he  perfected 
himself  in  law,  and  with  the  Seneca  Nathaniel  T.  Strong  drew  up 
many  a  document  to  protect  his  brethren,  and  particularly  simplified 
their  method  of  inheritance.  The  Seneca  troubles  began  early  in 
the  century  with  the  demands  of  the  Ogden  Land  Company,  which 
also  affected  the  Cayuga.  The  Cayuga,  however,  no  longer  had 
lands  to  haggle  over;  but  their  annuity  was  a  cause  of  controversy. 
Many  had  settled  with  the  Seneca,  and  the  plan  of  the  Ogden  Land 
Company  and  their  (apparent)  agent,  Dr.  Abraham  Hogeboom,  was 
to  remove  these  Indians  westward  in  order  to  seize  their  lands,  to 
which  the  Odgens  had  the  right  of  preemption  by  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  treaty  of  1885  and  later  sales.  The  Ogden  claims  are  referred 
to  in  my  second  paper  in  the  American  Antiquarian  for  1912,  en¬ 
titled  “More  Cayuga  Notes.”  They  had  in  1838  gained  the  ces¬ 
sion  of  lands  at  Buffalo  Creek,  Tonawanda,  Cattaraugus,  and  Al¬ 
legany,  but  these  lands  were  restored  to  the  Seneca  by  treaty  of 
May  20,  1842. 


Mary  Fisher,  Chippewa — Competent 
Help-Meet: 

By  Albert  B.  Reagan. 

RS.  MARY  FISHER,  whose  picture  appears  elsewhere 
in  this  issue,  is  a  full-blood  Bois-Fort  Chippewa,  and  the 
daughter  of  Tay-tah-gaush-oke  and  Ay-dah-ne-kway-be- 
nais,  who  was  known  among  the  white  people  as  Farmer 
John.  He  was  given  this  name  because  of  his  thrift  and  his  turning 
from  the  hunt  to  farming  years  ago  when  but  few  of  his  tribe  cared 
to  adopt  any  of  the  ways  of  the  white  man.  Farmer  John  was  a 
chief  among  the  Bois-Fort  peoples  and  built  and  had  a  village  named 
after  him  on  Pelican  Lake  near  Orr,  Minn.,  which  village  was  the 
first  village  of  Indian  houses  built  in  this  (Nett  Lake)  section  of  the 
country.  This  Farmer  John  was  also  one  of  the  signers  of  the 
Sucker  Point  agreement  with  the  Government  in  1889.  He  re¬ 
mained  chief  of  his  band  until  his  death,  August  13,  1910,  dying  at 
the  age  of  104  years.  Though  his  village  has  now  been  abandoned, 
Farmer  John’s  Landing  on  Pelican  Lake  still  remains  to  perpetuate 
his  name. 

Mrs.  Mary  Fisher  is  known  among  her  own  race  by  the  name 
of  Maush-gwon-ah-quod-oke.  She  is  now  47  years  of  age  and  has 
been  twice  married.  Her  first  husband  was  Kah-ke-gay-gwan-ay- 
aush,  Bois-Fort  allottee  No.  170.  After  his  death  she  married 
Tom  Fisher  (Nay-nah-ke-we-be-nais),  a  full-blood,  as  was  her  first 
husband. 

Mrs.  Fisher  has  the  unique  position  of  being  one  of  the  few 
women  mail  carriers  in  the  United  States  Star  Route  Service,  and 
is  probably  the  only  full-blooded  Indian  woman  who  has  ever  carried 
the  mail  of  Uncle  Sam  for  a  considerable  time. 

At  the  time  of  the  establishing  of  the  Nett  Lake  Post  Office  in 
1910,  Tom  Fisher  secured  the  contract  to  carry  the  mail  on  the 
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newly  created  Star  Route  No.  41303,  between  Nett  Lake  and  Orr, 
Minnesota,  the  distance  being  approximately  18  miles,  a  part  of  which 
lies  across  Pelican  Lake.  Fisher  made  an  excellent  mail  carrier;  but 
on  August  8,  1911,  ill  fate  followed  on  his  trail.  On  returning  with 
the  mail  on  this  date  he  got  into  an  altercation  with  a  fellow  Indian 
and  in  the  parley  which  followed  Fisher  killed  his  opponent.  He 
was  locked  up  for  the  crime  and  by  the  slow  process  of  law  he  did 
not  secure  a  final  hearing  until  February  13,  last,  six  months  after 
the  crime  was  committed.  At  this  trial  he  was  acquitted,  it  being 
the  opinion  of  the  jury  that  he  had  killed  the  Indian  in  self-defense. 

During  the  six  months  that  Fisher  was  locked  in  jail  awaiting 
the  final  hearing,  his  wife  (Mrs.  Mary  Fisher)  took  his  place  and 
carried  the  mail  regularly.  She  carried  it  to  hold  the  contract  un¬ 
til  her  husband  would  be  acquitted,  as  she  was  confident  he  would 
be.  She  also  carried  it  to  get  the  needed  money  to  hire  competent 
lawyers  to  defend  her  husband.  She  was  further  aided  financially 
by  her  daughter  Grace,  who  is  a  stepdaughter  of  Tom,  and  by  an 
adopted  child  known  by  the  name  of  Hazel  Fisher,  who  made  bead- 
work  and  other  curios  to  help  raise  the  defense  money.  This 
carrying  of  the  mail  heaped  great  hardships  on  Mrs.  Fisher,  but 
she  never  flinched.  Last  winter  was  a  cold  one,  the  coldest  in  many 
years.  Yet  she  would  leave  the  agency  with  the  mail  when  the 
Government  thermometer  registered  45  degrees  below  zero,  drive 
the  round  trip  of  36  miles  alone  with  the  mail  and  arrive  at  the  agency 
door  with  it  before  six  o’clock  the  same  evening.  She  is  a  woman 
of  whom  her  husband  may  well  be  proud,  and  he  is. 


^tutorial  Comment 


Former  Commissioner  William  A.  Jones. 

’ORD  has  been  received  of  the  death  on  Septem¬ 
ber  17th  of  former  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs 
William  A.  Jones.  This  comes  as  a  great  shock  to 
the  many  friends  of  Mr.  Jones  both  in  and  out  of 
the  Service,  who  thought  he  was  in  good  health. 

When  Mr.  Jones  left  the  Indian  Office,  in  1905, 
after  an  administration  of  eight  years  as  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  he  was  badly  worn  out  and  run  down  in 
health,  but  it  was  hoped  that  freedom  from  the  heavy  responsibili¬ 
ties  and  cares  of  official  life  would  result  in  restoring  his  health. 
He  was  born  in  South  Wales  in  1844,  and  had  a  distinguished 
career  in  the  United  States  as  educator,  mayor  of  his  home  town 
of  Mineral  Point,  business  man,  member  of  State  assembly,  and 
railroad  executive. 

Mr.  Jones  will  always  be  remembered  as  one  of  the  best  men 
who  has  ever  held  this  important  post  of  large  responsibility,  with 
its  countless  cares  and  worries.  He  was  a  successful  business  man, 
with  large  interests,  when  he  first  accepted  the  place  under  Presi¬ 
dent  McKinley,  and  in  this  acceptance  there  was  much  of  self- 
sacrifice.  He  occupied  the  office  for  a  longer  term  than  most  of 
his  predecessors,  and  performed  an  important  service  with  great 
distinction  to  himself,  and  of  the  utmost  value,  both  to  the  Indian 
and  to  the  country. 

Under  his  administration  and  through  his  earnest  efforts  and 
courage,  politics  were  very  largely  eliminated  in  the  appointment  of 
agents  and  superintendents,  and  a  large  number  of  these  positions 
were  placed  permanently  under  the  civil-service  regulations.  Mr. 
Jones  introduced  many  needed  reforms  in  the  business  methods  of 
the  office,  and  performed  a  notable  service  by  inaugurating,  and 
very  largely  extending,  educational  facilities  on  the  reservation,  par¬ 
ticularly  by  the  establishment  of  day  schools.  He  was  a  true  and 
sympathetic  friend  of  the  Indian,  full  of  earnestness  and  zeal  in  his 
work,  courteous  in  his  dealings,  both  with  his  subordinates  and 
with  the  Indians  themselves,  and  keen  in  detecting  and  ferreting 
out  sham  in  Indian  administration.  It  was  under  Mr.  Jones  that 
many  of  the  important  reforms  which  have  meant  so  much  in 
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bringing  the  Indian  closer  to  civilization  and  into  citizenship  were 
enacted  and  had  their  first  impetus. 

The  American  Indians  and  the  attaches  of  the  Service  have 
lost  a  true  and  steadfast  friend  and  an  enthusiastic  coworker,  who, 
at  all  times,  both  in  official  life  and  in  private  life,  has  had  for  the 
Indian  work  a  warm  spot  in  his  heart,  and  has  always  given  to  it  the 
best  that  was  in  him. 


The  Fort  Lapwai  Sanatorium. 

OME  very  excellent  work  is  being  done  in 
the  sanatoriums  in  the  Indian  Service  in  guard¬ 
ing  the  health  of  the  healthy  Indians  and  in  segre¬ 
gating  and  building  up  those  Indians  who  are 
afflicted  with  tuberculosis.  Several  very  excellent 
hospitals  have  been  started  in  the  Service,  notably 
those  at  Fort  Lapwai,  Idaho;  Phoenix,  Arizona; 
Laguna,  New  Mexico;  Salem,  Oregon;  and  in  other  places.  Last 
year  it  was  estimated  that  the  death  rate  among  Indians  was  35  per 
thousand,  in  comparison  with  a  death  rate  among  all  the  rest  of  the 
population  of  the  United  States  of  less  than  15  per  thousand.  This 
indicates  the  serious  need  for  more  intelligent  precautions  on  Indian 
reservations,  in  Indian  schools,  and  especially  in  Indian  homes. 

Those  who  are  healthy  must  be  taught  how  to  care  for  them¬ 
selves  and  to  guard  against  disease,  and  at  the  earliest  possible  date 
those  who  are  afflicted  with  tuberculosis,  which  is  the  most  prolific 
cause  of  death  among  the  Indians,  should  be  placed  in  some  good 
sanatorium  and  taken  care  of.  Every  large  reservation  should  have 
provision  of  this  kind,  as  most  Indians  desire  to  remain  among 
their  friends  and  near  their  homes  when  they  are  sick.  Facilities 
and  sleeping  porches  could  be  added  to  the  reservation  hospital  at 
small  cost  and  the  work  could  be  done  by  the  local  force. 

The  results  which  have  been  obtained  at  the  Fort  Lapwai  Sana¬ 
torium  for  Indians  abundantly  justify  this  plan.  Many  Indians 
who  would  otherwise  have  rapidly  grown  worse  and  died  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  their  tubercular  affliction,  have  been  built  up  and  sent  out 
from  this  splendidly  managed  hospital  in  good  health,  ready  to  take 
up  the  work  of  earning  a  livelihood.  Dr.  John  N.  Alley,  who  is 
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superintendent  in  charge  of  this  hospital,  reports  that  the  results 
have  been  most  encouraging  during  the  past  year.  There  was  an 
enrollment  of  100  patients,  of  whom  10  were  discharged  as  cured  and 
fully  70  per  cent  were  on  the  way  toward  permanent  recovery.  This 
is  a  splendid  record,  and  the  work  of  the  institution  is  entitled  to 
every  encouragement  and  support. 

There  is  great  need  for  other  institutions  of  a  similar  character, 
and  the  time  has  come  for  a  definite  and  widespread  propaganda 
against  all  forms  of  disease  and  uncleanliness  among  the  Indians. 
While  good  results  are  being  obtained  with  the  small  outlay,  at 
present  only  the  surface  of  the  reservations  is  being  scraped.  Large 
appropriations  should  be  available  and  every  dollar  so  appropriated 
should  be  used.  Such  a  campaign,  if  persistently  conducted  by  ex¬ 
perts  and  nurses  in  every  corner  of  the  Indian  Service,  would  in  a 
short  while  very  largely  reduce  the  death  rate  and  save  the  lives  of 
thousands  of  Indians  who  will  otherwise  be  invalids  and  useless  to 
themselves  and  their  people. 


Moral  Instruction  Made  Interesting. 

URING  the  first  week  in  October  Dr.  Milton 
Fairchild,  Director  of  the  National  Institution 
for  Moral  Instruction,  with  headquarters  at  Balti¬ 
more,  Md.,  gave  a  series  of  four  very  excellent  ad¬ 
dresses  to  the  entire  student  body  and  members  of 
the  faculty  of  the  Carlisle  School  on  the  following 

subjects: 

September  30 — The  True  Sportsman. 

October  1 — Thrift  in  School. 

October  2 — Conduct  Becoming  in  a  Gentleman. 

October  3 — What  I  Am  Going  to  Do  When  I  Am  Grown  Up;  or  What 
Is  the  Use  Going  to  School. 

Each  of  these  addresses  was  given  in  the  evening  in  the  Audito¬ 
rium,  and  each  was  illustrated  by  about  eighty  lantern  slides.  This 
visual  method  of  giving  instruction  to  young  men  and  young  women 
along  moral  lines  is  very  effective  and  the  way  the  subject  was  hand¬ 
led  by  Dr.  Fairchild  undoubtedly  left  a  strong  impression  for  good 
on  the  student  body.  He  is  practical,  the  illustrations  are  carefully 
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selected  and  easily  understood,  and  the  lessons  he  draws  from  them 
make  a  lasting  impression  on  the  hearer. 

While  these  are  only  a  few  subjects  with  reference  to  this  large 
matter  of  moral  instruction,  the  Society  ultimately  hopes  to  cover 
many  phases  of  the  moral  life  of  young  men  and  young  women. 
On  Tuesday  afternoon,  Dr.  Fairchild  met  the  entire  school  force, 
including  all  of  the  teachers  in  the  academic  and  industrial  depart¬ 
ments,  and  took  up  the  follow-up  work  which  is  to  be  done  in  the 
dormitory,  the  class  room,  and  the  work  shop.  These  lectures  are 
to  be  given  in  some  of  the  western  Indian  schools. 

Some  very  effective  work  has  been  done  with  tact  and  good 
judgment  by  Dr.  Wedge,  the  field  worker  of  the  Society  for 
Moral  Instruction  among  Indians,  of  which  Ex-President  Eliot,  of 
Harvard  University,  is  president.  Dr.  Wedge  spent  most  of  last 
year  in  Indian  schools  and  on  reservations  and  has  just  started  on 
another  trip  to  the  Indian  country.  This  society  is  organized  for 
moral  work,  and  it  is  hoped  arrangements  can  be  made  whereby  the 
work  done  by  Dr.  Fairchild  can  be  done  by  the  Society.  This 
would  be  the  surest  way  of  getting  practical  and  continuous  results, 
and  would  avoid  any  duplication. 


The  Claim  of  the  Cayugas  of  New  York. 


commissioners 


HROUGH  the  pages  of  The  Red  Man  many  an 
important  service  has  been  done  the  American 
Indian. 

The  third  department  of  the  appellate  division 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York,  handed  down 
a  decision  on  September  12,  holding  that  the 
of  the  land  office  of  that  State  must  endeavor  to  ne¬ 


gotiate  a  settlement  of  a  claim,  now  117  years  old,  of  the  Cayuga 
Nation  of  Indians.  The  claim  amounts  to  $297,131.20.  While 
this  does  not  definitely  settle  this  claim,  as  it  is  probable  that  the 
State  will  now  carry  the  case  to  the  Court  of  Appeals,  it  puts  the 
matter  in  such  shape  as  to  obtain  early  action  and  a  definite  deci¬ 
sion.  Furthermore,  the  Cayugas  have  thus  far  gained  a  decided 
advantage. 

A  very  strong  article  on  the  claim  of  the  New  York  Cayugas 
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against  the  State  of  New  York,  written  by  Charles  Van  Voorhis  and 
published  in  the  June  number  of  The  Red  Man,  attracted  a  great 
deal  of  attention  and  won  for  the  Indians  many  friends.  The  case 
should  be  now  well  on  the  road  for  adjustment. 


Personal  Hygiene— A  Neglected  Subject  in  School. 


RRANGEMENTS  have  been  completed  for  Dr. 
Rachel  R.  Williams,  a  prominent  physician  of 
Philadelphia,  to  spend  the  week  beginning  Mon¬ 
day,  November  4th,  and  ending  Saturday,  No¬ 
vember  9th,  at  the  Carlisle  Indian  School,  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  instruction  to  the  girls  in  social 
hygiene.  The  following  program  has  been  worked  out  and  will  be 
followed: 


Monday,  November  4 
Tuesday,  November  5 
Wednesday,  November  6 
Thursday,  November  7 
Friday,  November  8 


Class  instruction  to  girls  in  school 
building. 


V 


Monday  and  Tuesday, 
November  4  and  5 
(Evening  Hour) 


Wednesday  and  Thursday 
November  6  and  7 
(Evening  Hour) 


r . . . . 


Saturday,  November  9 
1:00  P.  M. 


^Talk  to  lady  employees. 


Dr.  Williams  has  had  large  experience  in  this  subject  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  and  her  work  at  the  Carlisle  School  two  years  ago,  at  which 
time  she  spent  two  days  here,  was  rewarded  by  splendid  results. 
She  has  made  a  deep  study  of  personal  hygiene,  and  has  had  exten¬ 
sive  contact  with  girls  both  in  Philadelphia  and  other  places. 

In  addition  to  the  program  which  has  been  outlined  above,  there 
will  be  a  number  of  opportunities  for  Dr.  Williams  to  talk  to  small 
groups,  and  she  will  have  an  office  where  she  can  have  many  helpful 
and  valuable  personal  talks  with  the  girls.  The  conference  with  the 
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women  employees  of  the  school  will  afford  opportunity  for  helpful 
discussion  and  for  working  out  a  plan  for  more  continuous  work 
throughout  the  year. 

Arrangements  have  also  been  made  by  means  of  which  Dr.  F.  N. 
Seerley,  of  the  Springfield  'braining  School,  Springfield,  Mass.,  will 
conduct  a  number  of  meetings  on  the  same  subject  for  the  young 
men.  Dr.  Henry  Beates,  formerly  president  of  the  State  Board  of 
Medical  Examiners  of  Pennsylvania,  and  one  of  the  most  promi¬ 
nent  physicians  in  Philadelphia,  will  also  conduct  meetings  for  the 
boys.  Each  year,  for  the  past  three  or  four,  some  expert  has  taken 
up  this  much  needed  work. 

This  is  a  subject  of  deepest  importance  and  the  authorities  of  the 
school  feel,  in  common  with  the  Indian  Office,  that  in  the  past  it  has 
been  too  generally  overlooked.  In  the  same  way  it  is  of  great  im¬ 
portance  in  the  public  schools  where  such  instruction  is  very  rarely 
afforded,  and  as  a  consequence  many  of  the  girls  know  nothing  what¬ 
ever  about  it.  It  is  neglected  in  the  home  and  neglected  in  the 
school.  It  is  hoped  that  as  a  result  of  Dr.  Williams’,  Dr.  Seer- 
ley’s,  and  Dr.  Beates’  visits  more  general  attention  will  be  devoted  to 
this  subject  throughout  the  Indian  Service,  and  some  plan  inaugu¬ 
rated  whereby  real  work  can  be  done. 


Utilizing  Ceded  Lands. 

NE  of  the  most  prolific  means  of  waste  which  has  been 
going  on  for  years  in  connection  with  Indian  lands 
is  the  loss  of  revenue  to  Indians  from  the  so-called 
ceded  lands — those  which  have  been  open  to  sale  or 
entry  since  1904,  but  which  still  remain  unsold  and 
unentered. 

Assistant  Commissioner  F.  H.  Abbott  has  just  issued  rules  gov¬ 
erning  the  use  of  these  lands,  which  will  not  only  mean  additional 
revenue  to  the  Indians,  but  it  is  believed  that  they  will  also  tend  to 
prevent  friction  between  white  settlers  and  Indians  by  establishing 
fixed  grazing  areas,  enabling  the  Department  to  protect  the  rights 
of  the  Indians  and  at  the  same  time  to  collect  from  white  permittees 
without  collecting  from  them  as  trespassers. 

It  is  understood  that  the  white  stockmen  have  already  expressed 
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a  willingness  to  pay  a  reasonable  grazing  fee.  A  number  of  the 
largest  reservations  in  the  country  are  affected  by  the  new  order,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Crow  and  Flathead  Reservations  in  Montana,  Round 
Valley  in  California,  Coeur  d’Alene  in  Idaho,  Fort  Berthold  and 
Standing  Rock  in  North  Dakota,  Cheyenne  River,  Pine  Ridge, 
and  Rosebud  in  South  Dakota,  Spokane  in  Washington,  and  Wind 
River  in  Wyoming. 

These  orders  were  issued  through  the  Indian  Office  and  approved 
by  the  Assistant  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  and  by 
First  Assistant  Secretary  Samuel  Adams,  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior.  Ordinarily  matters  of  this  kind  do  not  attract  very  much 
attention  from  the  public  and  are  given  less  consideration  than  some 
of  the  other  more  spectacular  pertaining  to  Indian  affairs.  When  it 
is  remembered,  however,  that  this  probably  has  resulted  in  many  un¬ 
pleasant  questions  of  jurisdiction  and  other  friction  between  the 
whites  and  Indians,  and  has  resulted  as  well  in  the  loss  of  many 
thousands  of  dollars,  its  importance  will  readily  be  seen.  It  affects 
a  tremendous  area  of  land  running  into  millions  of  acres,  and  this 
adjustment  of  it  is  most  welcome. 
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rT'HE  truly  Dignified  man  is  never 
A  ashamed  to  lay  aside  his  Dignity  for 
the  purpose  of  performing  his  Duty.” 


<&ratmatesi  anb  &eturneb  ^>tubentg 

THE  United  States  Congress  is  made  up  of  hard-headed  and  far-sighted  business 
men.  Generalizations  relative  to  Indian  education  are  not  accepted  as  facts, 
and  the  Congress  insists  on  individual  records  to  prove  the  value  of  Indian  Schools. 
The  Carlisle  School  has  long  felt  the  justice  of  this  demand  and  has  met  it. 
Superintendent  Friedman  considers  this  matter  one  of  the  most  important  with 
which  he  is  charged,  and  each  year  writes  thousands  of  letters  of  good  cheer  and 
encouragement  to  the  former  students.  Large  numbers  are  found  employment, 
and  larger  numbers  are  returning  to  visit  their  Alma  Mater  each  year.  What 
splendid  achievements  in  civilization,  and  remarkable  progress  toward  the  best  in 
citizenship,  is  breathed  in  the  spirit  and  story  of  these  letters! 


Peter  Hauser  writes  from  his  home  in 
Calumet,  Okla. ,  that  he  is  farming  his  al¬ 
lotment. 

-NNsX  w 

yy//  r 

Mrs.  Leonard  A.  Bolding,  nee  Rose 
McArthur,  an  ex-student  of  Carlisle,  in  a 
letter  to  the  Superintendent,  written  from 
her  home  in  Klamath  Falls,  Oreg. ,  states 
that  she  was  married  on  the  18th  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  that  she  is  happily  settled  in  a  com¬ 
fortable  little  home,  and  that  she  enjoys 
keeping  house. 

■W'X  w 
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In  a  letter  to  his  former  teacher,  Joseph 
Twohearts  states  that  he  and  his  brother-in- 
law,  Alphonsus  Mckay,  are  farming  their 
two  hundred  and  twenty-five  acre  farm  near 
Fort  Totten,  North  Dakota. 

777  “ 

In  a  happy  letter  from  Mrs.  Louisa  C. 
Brown,  whose  husband  and  herself  are  both 
ex-students  of  Carlisle,  she  tells  of  a  “nice 
little  home  in  the  village  of  Adams,  N.  Y.” 
Her  husband  is  employed  in  a  creamery, 
and  she  herself  often  makes  four  and  five 
dollars  a  week.  They  also  own  a  home  in 


Franklin  County,  N.  Y.,  to  which  they  ex¬ 
pect  to  remove  in  a  few  years.  Their 
dearest  possession  is  a  small  boy  of  three  and 
a  half  years.  Mrs.  Brown  says:  "I  am  al¬ 
ways  delighted  to  hear  from  Carlisle  and 
to  tell  people  about  it.  We  are  proud  of 
the  fact  that  a  schoolmate  of  ours,  James 
Thorpe,  won  such  honors  for  the  old 
school.” 

Tvs  “ 

Amos  Elknation,  a  Sioux  ex-student,  is 
now  employed  as  additional  farmer  at  Wak- 
pala,  S.  Dak. 

yp r 

Austin  Fisher,  an  ex-student,  is  working 
at  Caro,  Mich.  He  says,  “I  shall  be  very 
busy  all  this  month  and  the  next  too.  I 
have  been  working  for  the  Michigan  Sugar 
Company  here  and  they  pay  me  good  wages, 
$2.50  a  day.” 

\\\  w 
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N ellie  Carey,  an  ex-student,  is  employed 
as  laundress  at  the  Fort  Sill  Indian 
School,  Oklahoma,  and  regrets  that  her 
duties  did  not  allow  her  to  visit  us  at 
commencement  time.  “I  have  been  out 
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here  nineteen  years  and  have  had  many 
experiences,  but  have  always  been  thankful 
for  what  Carlisle  taught  me.  There  are 
many  temptations,  but  we  have  to  fight  them 
to  the  end. 

■w\\  w. 
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Anna  Coodlalook  is  located  at  175 
Magnolia  Ave.,  Riverside,  California.  She 
says: 

I  wish  that  every  student  of  the  Carlisle 
school  would  make  the  very  best  of  their 
opportunities  while  there.  I  often  wish 
now  that  I  had  done  my  best  while  I  had 
the  chance,  but  I  am  trying  my  best  now. 

w. 

7777  r 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Nutting  (Maggie  Thomas), 
writes  from  1361  Doty  St.,  Green  Bay, 
Wisconsin: 

I  have  longed  for  many  years  to  see  again 
the  place  where  I  spent  so  many  happy 
years.  I  have  lived  in  town  all  my  married 
life  and  have  four  children  in  the  public 
school  here.  The  oldest  is  almost  through 
high  school. 

7/77  “ 

Josephine  Charles,  Class  1908,  is  now 
employed  in  the  Indian  Service  at  Hoopa, 
California. 

7/77  r 

Mary  G.  George,  Class  1905,  a  grad¬ 
uate  of  the  West  Chester,  Pa.,  Normal 
School,  is  now  employed  as  teacher  in  the 
Indian  Service  at  Hammon,  Oklahoma. 

xxx  w. 
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Frank  Saracino,  an  ex-student,  is  now 
at  Gallup,  New  Mexico.  He  is  working  at 
the  round  house  there.  He  says  Lorenzo 
Miguel  is  also  working  there.  Both  are 
doing  well. 

XXv  w 
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Rafael  M.  Ortega,  one  of  the  Porto 
Rican  boys  who  at  one  time  attended  our 
school,  writes  from  136  Liberty  Street,  New 
York  City: 

I  have  held  two  or  three  different  posi¬ 
tions  since  I  left  Carlisle  and  am  at  present 
holding  the  position  of  chief  export  clerk 
with  the  Grevatt  Brothers  of  this  city  and 
am  earning  a  good  salary. 

The  writer  was  one  of  the  party  of  Porto 
Ricans  who  attended  Carlisle  for  a  few 


years  and  like  the  majority,  was  obliged  to 
leave  the  school  before  finishing,  as  the 
Government  decided  we  were  taking  up 
room  which  rightfully  belonged  to  the  In¬ 
dians.  It  was  very  unfortunate  for  me  as 
well  as  for  several  others  that  we  were  not 
allowed  to  stay  until  we  graduated.  How¬ 
ever,  the  training  and  knowledge  which  I 
acquired  at  Carlisle  has  been  of  great  help 
to  me  in  the  past,  and  I  will  always  feel 
greatly  indebted  to  Carlisle  as  an  institution 
and  to  my  teachers  and  superiors  individ¬ 
ually,  for  I  shall  never  forget  the  interest 
and  kindness  which  they  showed  me  dur¬ 
ing  the  three  years  I  remained  there. 

w. 

7777 r 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Owl  (nee  Rosetta 
Pierce),  both  ex-students  of  Carlisle,  are 
getting  along  nicely  in  their  home  in  Bird- 
town,  N.  C.  Thomas,  who  is  a  Cherokee 
Indian,  writes:  “I  am  very  busy  now  on 
my  farm,  but  hope  to  make  Carlisle  a  visit 
in  the  near  future.  We  often  think  of  old 
Carlisle,  and  wonder  what  is  going  on  at 
the  old  home  place,  which  we  will  never 
forget.” 

“77  r 

George  Red  Knife,  an  ex-student,  who 
left  the  school  in  1886,  is  now  living  in 
Swarthmore,  Pa.  In  a  recent  letter,  he  says: 
“The  Arrow  of  the  13th  has  been  received 
and  I  am  proud  of  the  same,  and  also  proud 
to  think  that  I  am  an  ex-student  of  dear  old 
Carlisle.  I  try  to  live  up  to  her  teaching. 
I  am  now  a  real  estate  agent  for  the  sale  of 
85  acres  of  land  here  in  Swarthmore,  known 
as  Swarthmore  Manor.  Let  the  good  work 
go  on;  and  may  you  turn  out  many  of  our 
race  to  be  good  men  and  women.” 

■\\\\ 
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Mr.  Homer  Buffalo,  one  of  the  first 
students  to  come  to  Carlisle,  is  living  at 
Anadarko,  Okla.  He  writes  that  he  has 
ever  been  loyal  to  Carlisle  and  her  teachings 
and  that  he  has  a  great  desire  to  see  the  old 
place  once  more. 

w 
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Mary  G.  George,  Class  1905,  a  gradu¬ 
ate  of  the  West  Chester,  Pa.,  Normal 
School,  is  now  employed  as  teacher  in  the 
Indian  Service  at  Hammon,  Oklahoma. 
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HISTORY 

The  School  was  founded  in  1879,  and  is  supported  by  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment.  First  specific  appropriation  made  by  Congress  July  31,  1883. 

PRESENT  PLANT 

The  present  equipment  consists  of  49  buildings  and  311  acres  of  land. 
The  equipment  is  modern  and  complete. 

TRADES 

Practical  instruction  is  given  in  farming,  dairying,  horticulture,  dressmaking, 
cooking,  laundering,  housekeeping,  and  in  TWENTY  trades. 

ACADEMIC 

There  is  a  carefully  graded  school,  including  courses  in  agriculture, 
teaching,  stenography,  business  practice,  telegraphy,  and  industrial  art. 

OUTING  SYSTEM 

This  affords  an  extended  residence  in  carefully  selected  families,  with  in¬ 
struction  in  public  schools,  sewing,  housekeeping,  and  practice  at  their  trades. 
Students  earn  regular  wages  and  at  present  have  about  $40,000  to  their  credit 
in  bank  drawing  interest. 

PURPOSE 

To  train  Indians  as  teachers,  home  makers,  mechanics  and  industrial  leaders 
either  among  their  own  people  or  in  competition  with  the  whites. 


Faculty .  79 

Enrollment  for  fiscal  year  1912  .  1,031 

Returned  students  and  graduates .  5,616 


RESULTS 

Graduates  and  returned  students  are  leaders  and  teachers  among  their  people; 
291  with  the  Government  as  Supervisors,  Superintendents,  Teachers,  etc.,  in 
Government  schools.  Remainder  are  good  home  makers,  successful  in  busi¬ 
ness,  the  professions,  and  the  industries. 
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The  American  Indians;  An 
Appreciation: 


By  John  W.  Sanborn ,  A.  M. 


Y  interest  in  the  Indians  dates  back  to  the  time  when, 
as  a  boy  of  twelve  years,  in  New  Hampshire,  I  be¬ 
gan  the  study  of  United  States  history,  and  the 
opening  chapter  described  the  Indians  as  “blood¬ 
thirsty  savages.” 

I  was  indignant,  and  exclaimed  to  my  mother 
who  was  at  work  ironing  in  the  room:  “I  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  a  word  of  it,  I  think  the  Indians  are  people  like  us.” 

My  eagerness  to  know  the  truth  led  me  to  read  everything 
about  the  Indians  that  I  could  lay  my  hands  on.  Years  passed.  At 
length,  being  appointed  by  church  authority  as  missionary  among 
the  Seneca  Indians  of  New  York  State,  I  resolved  to  investigate 
the  Indian  character  thoroughly,  and  to  know  whether  my  childhood 
convictions  were  true  or  false. 

I  had  not  been  among  the  Indians  five  minutes  before  a  con¬ 
firmation  of  the  absolute  correctness  of  my  early  convictions  came 
over  me.  I  found  them  childlike,  unprejudiced,  teachable,  gentle, 
sympathetic,  kind;  and  my  heart  swelled  with  gratitude  to  God  for 
permitting  me  to  extend  encouragement  and  sympathy  to  a  people 
who  had  been  misunderstood  and  misrepresented.  And  it  has  been 
one  of  the  greatest  pleasures  of  my  life  for  twenty-five  years,  by 
teaching  and  lecturing,  to  present  the  truth  about  the  Indians,  and 
to  correct  the  errors  which  many  of  our  white  people  have  enter¬ 
tained  concerning  them. 

The  struggle  of  the  early  times,  of  the  English  and  French  with 
the  colonists  for  the  possession  of  the  New  World,  led  the  Indians 
to  believe  that  if  the  colonists  succeeded  the  Indian  race  would  be 
annihilated;  hence,  it  became  a  veritable  race  war,  and  terrible 

*  Director  of  the  Neau  York  State  Indian  Exhibit  at  the  World's  Fair 
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cruelties  resulted.  Butit  will  somewhat  modify  our  harsh  judgment 
of  the  Indians  to  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  bloodiest  massacres 
and  the  bitterest  tortures  were  devised  and  enacted  by  white  sol¬ 
diers, — not  colonists  nor  Indians — but  white  soldiers  painted  and 
costumed  as  Indians!  and  it  was  the  white  soldiers  who  in  their 
fiendish  fury  against  the  colonists,  taught  their  Indians  allies  to  tor¬ 
ture  their  captives  by  blistering  their  feet,  pricking  the  blisters, 
filling  the  blisters  with  fine  gravel,  and  then  compelling  them  to 
“run  the  gauntlet.” 

When  white  men  are  oppressed,  our  poets  cry: 

“Fight  for  your  altars  and  your  fires; 

Fight  for  the  green  graves  of  your  sires, 

God,  and  your  native  land.” 

And  we  thrill  with  the  patriotic  sentiment;  but  when  the  Indians  do 
identically  the  same  thing  we  cry  out  in  horror: 

“The  bloodthirsty  savages  are  on  the  warpath!” 

But,  happily,  we  are  coming  to  know  our  red  brothers  and  we  are 
gradually,  if  somewhat  slowly,  making  amends  for  our  past  errors 
by  establishing  schools  and  giving  our  brothers  a  fairer  chance. 

Wherever  I  have  lectured,  this  question  has  been  asked  me: 

“Do  you  find  that  the  Indians  are  capable  of  improvement?” 

My  answer  is:  “I  know  of  no  race  that  improves  more  rapidly.” 

One  finds  most  gratifying  proof  of  this  in  the  personal  notes  in 
The  Red  Man,  of  students  from  Carlisle  in  their  various  fields  of 
usefulness.  I  always  like  to  give  proofs  of  the  truth  of  my  state¬ 
ment  from  my  own  contact  with  the  Indians. 

A  few  years  ago  on  one  of  my  visits  to  the  Thomas  Indian  School, 
at  Iroquois,  N.  Y.,  (now  so  ably  presided  over  by  Mrs.  Emily  Lin¬ 
coln),  I  saw  in  the  library  room  a  large  pile  of  morocco-bound 
Bibles,  fifty-five  in  number.  At  the  time  of  which  I  speak  there 
were  eighty  children  of  school  age  in  the  institution,  and  twenty  in 
the  primary  department. 

It  seems  that  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication  had  offered 
a  prize  that  year  of  a  morocco-bound  Bible  to  every  person  in  the 
Sunday-schools  of  the  State  who  should  learn,  and  recite,  without 
prompting,  the  entire  catechism  of  the  church.  In  a  New  York 
Sunday-school  of  over  two  thousand  pupils  there  were  eleven  suc¬ 
cessful  contestants;  in  the  Thomas  Indian  School,  out  of  eighty 
pupils,  there  were  fifty-five  successful  contestants! 
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Does  any  one  ask  me  if  the  Indians  are  capable  of  improvement? 
I  never  heard  so  many  correct  answers  to  difficult  questions  in  any 
other  school  examination  as  were  given  at  the  final  examination  of 
one  of  the  classes  at  this  same  Indian  school,  and  the  Indians  are 
all  pretty  much  alike  in  this  respect,  marvelous  in  memory-power. 
A  professor  of  the  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Medical  College  was  one  of  the 
examiners,  and  he  told  me  that  he  doubted  if  the  graduating  class 
of  the  medical  college  could  answer  more  questions  in  physiology 
and  anatomy  than  those  young  Indians  had  done! 

A  Tuscarora  chief,  Mr.  Luther  W.  Jack,  was  visiting  me  once 
in  my  home,  and  the  conversation  turned  to  the  capacity  and  ad¬ 
vancement  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  He  spoke  most  intelligently 
of  the  improvements,  inventions  and  conveniences  of  modern  times, 
and  of  the  greatness  of  the  English-speaking  nations,  and  asked: 

“Is  it  true  what  I  have  read,  that  the  English-speaking  people 
are  descended  from  Druids,  and  that  the  Druids  let  their  finger 
nails  grow  five  or  six  inches  long  so  that  they  could  dig  white  worms 
out  of  decayed  oaks  for  food?” 

“That  is  what  we  read  in  history,”  I  was  obliged  to  admit. 

“Look  at  your  race  now,”  he  continued,  “the  greatest  in  the 
world,  and  the  most  enlightened,  and  yet  you  began  away  down. 
If  Christian  civilization  can  do  what  it  has  for  you,  isn’t  there  hope 
of  my  people,  who  never  were  so  low  as  that?” 

Who  can  deny  the  truth  of  his  argument? 

Cooper,  the  novelist,  has  been  criticised  for  endowing  some  of 
his  Indian  heroes  and  heroines  with  decency,  humanity,  kindness, 
and  even  tenderness.  I  am  satisfied  that  he  did  not  draw  upon  his 
imagination.  If  you  know  an  Indian  in  his  home,  at  his  games  or 
work,  and  do  not  drive  him  on  the  warpath,  you  will  know  him  as 
he  really  is.  One  of  Cooper’s  instances  of  tenderness  is  recorded 
in  the  Pathfinder,  where  June,  the  young  widow  of  Arrowhead, 
lingers  for  a  full  month  at  her  husband’s  grave.  Cooper  says: 

She  sat  near  the  spot  that  held  the  remains  of  her  husband,  and  prayed, 
in  the  manner  of  her  people,  for  his  sucess  on  the  endless  path  on  which  he 
had  so  lately  gone,  and  for  their  reunion  in  the  land  of  the  just. 

Humble  and  degraded  as  she  would  have  seemed  in  the  eyes  of  the  so¬ 
phisticated  and  unreflecting,  the  image  of  God  was  on  her  soul,  and  it  vindi¬ 
cated  its  divine  origin  by  aspirations  and  feelings  that  would  have  surprised 
those,  who,  feigning  more,  felt  less. 
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This  just  and  truthful  tribute  to  Indian  devotion  and  tenderness 
by  the  great  novelist  has  been  criticised.  Men  who  judge  Indians 
from  a  fighting  viewpoint,  and  whose  prejudices  characterize  the 
Indians  as  savages,  deny  them  credit  for  tenderness,  but  over  and 
over  again  I  have  seen  what  are  called  Cooper’s  extremes  over¬ 
matched  by  instances  in  my  own  experience  with  the  Indians. 

For  instance,  on  one  occasion  a  mother  had  died.  I  was  called 
to  conduct  the  funeral  service.  At  the  conclusion  of  my  part,  the 
Peacemaker,  a  legal  officer,  arose  and  stated  what  disposition  should 
be  made  of  the  effects  of  the  deceased. 

“The  Peacemaker’s  court,”  he  said,  “has  found  that  this  mother 
had  a  few  things,”  naming  her  calico  and  other  simple  dresses,  her 
wedding  ring,  and  her  little  daughter  five  years  old,  for  the  children 
being  the  property  of  the  mother  are  named  in  the  list  of  effects,  “and 
we  decide  that  it  would  be  right  to  give  all  these  things  and  her 
little  girl  to  her  husband.” 

The  next  Sunday  at  the  mission  house,  an  Indian  asked  to  speak. 
He  said: 

“Our  brother  has  a  great  burden  [referring  to  him  whose  wife 
had  died],  and  we  think  we  should  help  him.  He  is  willing  to  part 
with  the  wedding  ring  to  help  pay  for  the  funeral  expenses,  but  we 
think  he  has  had  trouble  enough,  and  we  will  help  him.”  In  less 
than  fifteen  minutes  sufficient  money  was  pledged,  and  in  less  than 
a  week  was  paid,  to  pay  all  the  expenses.  The  poor  fellow  arose, 
and  in  tremulous  tones,  tears  coursing  down  his  cheeks,  said:  “My 
brothers,  I  thank  you.” 

If  the  great  novelist  has  anywhere  recorded  a  more  character¬ 
istic  instance  of  Indian  tenderness,  I  have  not  found  it  in  his  writ¬ 
ings.  I  could,  if  necessary,  fill  this  entire  number  of  The  Red 
Man  with  similar  instances. 

What  a  splendid  achievement  our  Congress  is  accomplishing  in 
establishing  and  maintaining  Carlisle  and  other  Government 
schools! 

As  I  study  the  educational  work  done  by  our  Government,  and 
note  the  improvement  and  prosperity  of  our  Indian  brothers  and 
sisters  and  their  rapid  advancement  in  agriculture,  in  the  arts,  in 
medicine,  and  in  the  sciences,  I  am  proud  of  our  Congress  for  its 
high-minded,  public-spirited,  generous,  and  statesmanlike  treatment 
of  the  Indians. 


An  Effective  Treatment  For 
Tubercular  Glands: 

By  Americus  R.  Allen ,  M.  D. 

t  J  U N DR  EDS  of  Indians  on  various  reservations  throughout  the 
country  and  in  the  schools  are  afflicted  with  tubercular  glands. 
Heretofore ,  a  painful  operation  has  been  necessary ,  and  in  some  cases  a 
permanent  cure  has  not  resulted  from  the  operation,  but  there  has  been  a 
recurrence  of  the  trouble.  The  article  published  herewith  introduces  an 
effective  treatment  for  tubercular  glands,  and  is  the  result  of  long  study 
and  an  extended  experience  with  many  cases.  This  report  should  not 
only  be  of  interest  to  every  physician  in  the  Indian  Service,  but  to  the 
medical  profession  throughout  the  country.  A  preliminary  report  was 
made  on  the  matter  about  a  year  ago,  and  this  final  statement  indicates 
that  the  continued  experience  with  this  treatment  has  proven  its  success. 
It  should  prove  a  blessing  for  the  many  Indians  so  afflicted  whose  condi¬ 
tion  can  be  relieved  by  careful  treatment.  Long-continued  neglect  of 
these  glands  usually  results  seriously. — The  Editor. 

N  A  preliminary  report  submitted  to  the  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Carlisle  Indian  School  on  October  18, 
1911,  on  the  use  of  tuberculin  in  tubercular  glands 
of  the  neck,  I  stated  that  “there  is  no  question  in 
my  mind  at  the  present  time  as  to  the  value  of 
tuberculin.*  *  *  I  will  continue  the  treatment 

of  patients  and  keep  a  close  record,  including  blood 
counts,  temperatures,  and  weights,  until  the  cases 
are  cured  or  they  fail  to  further  respond  to  injections,  and  will  then 
submit  the  final  results.” 

In  pursuance  of  the  above,  I  submit  the  following,  which  has  al¬ 
ready  been  presented  in  a  paper  at  the  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Medical  Society,  held  at  Scranton,  June  23rd  and  27th,  1911. 
In  that  article  I  said: 

“In  the  treatment  of  cases  of  tubercular  adenitis  of  the  neck,  it  is 
essential  that  the  point  of  infection  be  considered,  and  as  the  infect- 
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ing  point  is  usually  the  tonsils,  adenoids,  or  diseased  teeth,  these 
organs  should  be  carefully  examined  and  if  found  diseased  the 
tonsils  should  be  enucleated,  the  adenoids  removed,  and  the  teeth 
should  be  examined  by  a  dentist,  all  cavities  treated  and  filled,  and 
any  roots  that  may  be  found  should  be  removed.  I  found  in  the 
cases  I  have  had  under  treatment  at  the  Carlisle  Indian  School  that 
if  these  tissues  are  properly  attended  to,  the  case  progresses  much 
more  rapidly  to  a  final  disappearance  of  the  gland  enlargement. 

“In  some  of  the  cases  that  have  been  and  others  that  are  now 
under  treatment,  tonsils  that  appeared  normal  before  operation, 
when  enucleated  showed  abscesses  between  the  tonsil  and  the  cap¬ 
sule;  others  that  were  cryptic  were  filled  with  caseous  material. 
These  tonsils  are  especially  prone  to  harbor  and  lodge  the  tubercu¬ 
lar  bacilla  in  the  crypts  and  abscesses,  and  by  absorption  infect  the 
lymphatics  of  the  neck.  I  am  not  so  certain,  however,  that  the 
adenoid  growth  is  as  an  important  factor  in  causing  the  infection  of 
the  lymph  chain  as  is  the  tonsil.  I,  however,  have  them  removed 
when  present  for  the  effect  they  have  on  the  general  health  of  the 
patient.  The  teeth,  when  diseased  and  cavities  have  formed,  are  a 
very  important  factor  in  causing  tubercular  infection  in  these  glands. 
In  a  number  of  instances  where  no  evidence  of  tonsillar  infection 
could  be  found,  I  had  the  school  dentist  examine  the  teeth  and  found 
cavities  that  contained  debris  that,  under  the  microscope  showed 
the  tubercular  bacilli.  These  bacilli  can  easily  find  their  way  through 
the  lymphatic  channels  of  the  neck,  and  infect  the  lymph  glands  into 
which  they  empty.  Therefore,  at  the  school  when  these  cases 
present  themselves  for  treatment  I  have  all  the  tonsils  that  show  the 
slightest  evidence  of  diseases  removed  and  with  them  any  adenoids 
that  may  be  present,  and  the  teeth  cared  for  and  all  roots  removed 
by  the  school  dentist.  By  so  doing  I  start  the  treatment  under  the 
most  favorable  conditions,  and  the  patients  are  freed  from  the  pri¬ 
mary  source  of  infection. 

“While  I  do  not  believe  that,  as  a  rule,  a  tubercular  foci  should 
be  opened  up  and  a  raw  surface  exposed  to  infection  by  the  tubercu¬ 
lar  bacilla,  yet  in  these  cases  of  removal  of  the  adenoids  and 
enucleation  of  the  tonsils,  where  the  infection  is  within  the  glandu¬ 
lar  tissue,  the  danger  of  infecting  the  raw  surface  is  slight;  the  point 
of  infection  is  completely  removed,  and  further  infections  from  these 
points  are  impossible. 


“It  has  been  my  experience  that  in  these  cases  where  the  in¬ 
fections  have  started  from  the  tonsils,  adenoids,  or  teeth,  the  im¬ 
provement  from  the  tuberculin  treatment  has  been  more  marked 
and  more  satisfactory  than  in  those  cases  where  I  was  unable  to  find 
the  primary  point  of  infection. 

“In  all  cases  where  the  neck  glands  showed  signs  of  softening 
or  of  undergoing  caseous  degeneration  they  were  allowed  to  proceed 
to  the  point  where  they  opened  spontaneously.  When  this  occurred 
the  opening  was  enlarged  and  the  cavity  was  lightly  curetted  to  re¬ 
move  any  jellylike  material  present,  but  not  severe  enough  to  affect 
any  tissues  that  formed  the  inflammatory  wall.  In  fact,  the  debris 
was  coaxed  out  rather  than  curetted.  By  treating  these  softened 
and  caseous  glands  in  this  manner  the  banking  or  protecting  wall 
of  lymph  with  its  army  of  lymphocytes  will  not  be  disturbed,  and 
nature  s  protection  to  the  invasion  of  further  tissue  strengthened. 

“I  have  had  at  the  school  the  past  eighteen  months  forty  of  these 
patients  under  treatment  with  tuberculin  and  have  kept  close  rec¬ 
ords  of  the  cases.  When  I  first  began  the  treatment  I  had  blood 
counts  taken  before  and  after  injection,  and  found  that  after  each 
injection  there  was  an  increased  lencocyte  count.  After  a  few  in¬ 
jections  I  found  that  this  count  was  unimportant  and  the  count  was 
dropped.  The  rise  in  temperature  after  the  first  injections  varied  in 
the  different  cases  from  1  to  5  degrees,  lasting  from  24  to  26  hours; 
rising  less  after  each  injection  until  finally  no  elevation  of  tempera¬ 
ture  occurred.  In  some  cases,  however,  several  injections  were 
given  before  any  reaction  occurred.  These  late  reactions  were 
rather  sharp,  but  were  not  unduly  prolonged. 

“In  those  glands  that  undergo  caseous  degeneration  or  break 
down,  there  is  a  liability  that  other  nearby  glands  will  be  so  badly 
infected  that  they  will  also  break  down.  This  has  occurred  in  this 
series  of  cases  several  times.  This  is,  however,  not  to  the  discredit 
of  the  tuberculin  treatment,  but  is  due  to  the  infection  having  al¬ 
ready  extended  to  the  communicating  gland.  There  is  also  the 
possibility  of  a  secondary  infection  of  these  nearby  glands  from 
some  form  of  the  various  cocci  gaining  entrance  through  the  origi¬ 
nal  opening,  and  it  is  also  well  worth  while  to  bear  this  fact  in  mind. 

“In  the  treatment  of  these  cases,  before  I  began  the  use  of  tu¬ 
berculin  injections,  I  had  used  the  various  alteratives  and  had  given 
the  cases  eggs  and  milk  freely.  This  treatment  was  continued  in 
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conjunction  with  the  injections,  but  until  the  tuberculin  was  used 
there  was  no  general  increase  in  weight  or  marked  improvement  as 
was  apparent  after  its  use.  At  the  present  time  I  am  using  pure 
cottonseed  oil  instead  of  eggs.  This  oil  is  very  extensively  used  at 
the  Mont  Alto  Sanitarium,  Pennsylvania,  with  apparently  as  good 
results  as  were  obtained  from  the  use  of  eggs,  and  with  a  decided 
diminution  of  expense. 

“Olive  oil  had  been  used  previous  to  the  use  of  cottonseed  oil, 
but  so  many  preparations  of  olive  oil  contain  or  are  practically 
made  up  of  a  fine  grade  of  cottonseed  oil  that  finally  pure  cotton¬ 
seed  oil  was  substituted  for  the  use  of  olive  oil  on  account  of  the 
expense  and  inability  to  procure  it  at  a  reasonable  price,  and  the 
results  from  our  use  of  it  are  apparently  favorable. 

“Another  factor  in  the  use  of  tuberculin  was  the  prompt  healing 
of  sinuses  of  the  neck  and  of  the  resulting  wounds  remaining  after  the 
broken-down  material  had  been  removed. 

“The  tuberculin  used  was  Koch’s  old  tuberculin  prepared  by 
H.  K.  Mulford  &  Co.,  and  the  initial  dose  was  2  minims  of  serial 
dilution  No.  1,  increasing  2  minims  each  injection  until  serial  dilu¬ 
tion  No.  5  was  reached,  and  the  injection  continued  at  this  strength. 
The  injections  were  given  weekly.  At  present  I  am  using  my  own 
dilutions  made  from  a  stock  preparation  of  Koch’s  old  tuberculin, 
and  I  am  giving  it  twice  weekly.  Whether  this  will  accelerate  the 
results  over  that  obtained  by  the  one  injection  a  week  is  uncertain, 
and  at  the  present  time  I  am  unable  to  say  definitely  whether  the 
two  injections  a  week  will  be  continued. 

“In  presenting  this  report  I  have  not  cited  any  of  the  cases  under 
treatment  in  detail,  as  it  would  increase  the  length  of  this  article 
materially,  but  will  state  that  in  all  cases  in  which  I  have  used  the 
tuberculin  treatment,  and  in  which  I  found  that  the  gland  enlarge¬ 
ment  was  due  to  a  tubercular  infection,  the  glands  also  decreased 
in  size,  the  patients  have  increased  in  weight,  and  the  general  health 
of  the  patients  has  improved  materially.  There  is  this  fact  in  the 
use  of  tuberculin  in  these  cases  that  it  must  be  continued  over  a 
period  of  time  lasting  from  six  months  to  eighteen  months,  but  that 
the  ultimate  results  are  very  satisfactory,  and  that  in  the  treatment 
of  the  cases  I  have  found  that  the  facts  justify  the  following  summary 
of  the  use  of  tuberculin: 

“1.  That  the  use  of  tuberculin  has  a  decided  effect  in  all  cases  of 
tubercular  cervical  adenitis; 
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“2.  That  the  prompt  removal  of  offending  tonsils  and  adenoids 
with  proper  treatment  of  the  teeth  is  essential  where  these  organs 
are  diseased; 

“3.  That  as  soon  as  tuberculin  is  used  there  is  decided  increase 
in  the  weight  of  the  patients  and  that  the  general  health  improves 
markedly  and  rapidly; 

“4.  That  where  discharging  sinuses  are  present  they  close 
promptly  and  that  the  wounds  remaining  from  broken-down  glands, 
heal  quickly  and  kindly; 

“5.  That  the  operative  removal  of  these  tubercular  glands  is  to 
be  deprecated,  as  it  is  almost  impossible  to  remove  all  the  glands 
of  the  neck  and  if  all  are  not  removed,  those  that  remain  will  even¬ 
tually  become  diseased  and  break  down.  It  is  in  these  cases  that 
the  tuberculin  treatment  is  more  efficacious  and  more  beneficial.” 

I  wish  to  express  my  thanks  for  the  assistance  rendered  me  in 
the  treatment  of  this  series  of  cases  to  Dr.  Francis  R.  Packard  and 
Dr.  Eve,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  Philadelphia;  Dr.  Butler,  of 
the  German  Hospital,  Philadelphia;  and  to  my  residents  at  the  Car¬ 
lisle  Indian  School  Hospital,  Drs.  Hess,  Treibly,  and  Fralic,  and 
to  the  assistant  school  dentist,  Dr.  Line. 


The  Mesquaki  Indians,  or  Sac  and 
Fox  in  Iowa;  Progress — Their  Homes: 


By  Orville  J.  Green.* 

BOUT  ten  years  ago  these  Indians  were  visited  with 
a  terrible  scourge  of  smallpox.  More  than  oneout 
of  every  ten  of  their  number  died.  These  circum¬ 
stances  forced  upon  them  more  or  less  attention 
from  their  white  neighbors  and  since  that  time  their 
progress  has  been  more  rapid.  At  that  time  but 
five  or  six  families  lived  in  any  kind  of  houses. 
The  Government  built  a  few  small  shacks  to  re¬ 
place  the  wickiups  which  it  became  necessary  to  burn.  These 
have  been  remodeled,  and  others  built  from  time  to  time,  until 
considerable  progress  along  this  line  has  been  made. 

Ten  new  houses  have  been  built  during  the  past  year,  five  of 
these  wholly  out  of  new  material.  The  other  five  are  old  houses 
torn  down  and  rebuilt  with  the  addition  of  considerable  new  material. 
Some  of  these  deserve  special  mention. 

Isaac  Wanatee  has  a  story-and-a-half  house  which  he  made  him¬ 
self.  It  has  a  chimney  and  is  as  neat  as  though  a  gang  of  carpenters 
had  built  it,  and  when  asked  where  he  learned  to  do  it,  he  replied: 
“Up  at  the  old  Sac  and  Fox  Boarding  School.” 

Harry  Waseskuk  has  recently  finished  a  new  house  just  across 
from  the  Mesquaki  Day  School.  It  has  two  rooms,  a  chimney,  is 
neatly  plastered,  and  is  a  great  improvement  over  his  old  house. 
One  of  his  boys  recently  married  will  probably  have  the  old  place. 

John  Pete’s  new  house  is  near  that  of  C.  H.  Chuck.  John  and 
his  family,  with  his  old  father,  Pe-ta-to-qua,  live  there  together. 
Chuck’s  three-roomed  house  has  been  built  but  a  little  over  a  year. 

Onawat’s  house,  which  was  built  about  two  years  ago,  was  this 
fall  enlarged  to  twice  its  former  size  by  George  Mitchell,  a  Haskell 
returned  student.  George  and  his  wife  were  legally  married  by  the 

*Continued  from  the  October  Number. 
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missionary,  are  living  with  the  old  folks,  and  are  progressive  young 
people. 

William  Wanatee,  who  lived  in  a  house  for  several  years,  has 
added  another  room  this  year.  Another  house  stands  near-by  in  the 
same  yard,  occupied  by  John  Jones,  his  son-in-law.  The  Wanatees 
are  workers.  Their  groups  of  houses  and  corn  cribs  look  like  a 
little  town;  and  take  notice  that  the  cribs  are  full  of  corn. 

William  Davenport,  who  received  his  education  at  the  Hampton 
School  in  Virginia,  is  said  to  have  the  neatest  and  cleanest  house  on 
the  reservation.  Their  floors  are  covered  with  linoleum;  pictures 
and  school  pennants  (one  of  the  old  Sac  and  Fox,  by  the  way)  are 
hanging  on  the  newly  papered  walls.  William  minds  his  own  busi¬ 
ness,  takes  good  care  of  his  family,  and  keeps  out  of  trouble.  He 
has  recently  built  on  a  kitchen  and  made  the  place  still  more  com¬ 
fortable  and  homelike. 

Besides  the  above,  a  few  other  homes  are  worthy  of  notice. 
Joseph  Tesson  built  the  first  house  among  these  Indians.  He  had 
it  enlarged  and  painted  two  years  ago,  and  now  has  an  eight-room 
house,  the  largest  on  the  reservation.  Old  Joe,  as  he  is  locally 
known,  has  for  many  years  been  the  official  interpreter  at  this 
agency.  He  has  always  sent  his  children  to  school  and  stood  for 
progress  among  his  people.  Besides  his  share  of  the  tribal  lands, 
he  has  purchased  and  paid  for  forty  acres  of  his  own  adjoining  the 
reservation. 

Joe  is  an  old  soldier,  belongs  to  the  G.  A.  R.  in  Tama,  and  draws 
his  pension  regularly.  His  son,  “Young  Joe,”  is  married,  lives 
with  the  old  people,  and  looks  after  the  work  as  his  father  is  getting 
along  in  years.  Last  spring  they  traded  seven  ponies  for  a  five- 
passenger  auto.  They  have  a  nice  bank  account  and  enjoy  life. 
With  their  good  house,  barns,  garage,  and  other  outhouses  they 
have  quite  a  settlement. 

James  Poweshiek  has  lived  in  a  house  for  several  years.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  Indians  to  get  tired  of  the  rush  wickiup.  He 
has  plans  made  to  give  his  place  a  general  overhauling  the  coming 
season.  His  two  sons,  after  several  years  in  their  own  schools  here, 
went  to  Chilocco,  Oklahoma,  where  they  learned  the  painter’s  trade. 
Since  their  return,  they  have  found  ready  employment  in  the  near¬ 
by  towns  of  Tama  and  Toledo.  A  daughter  is  now  at  Haskell,  while 
the  youngest  boy  is  one  of  the  brightest  pupils  at  the  little  Mesquaki 
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day  school.  Poweshiek  has  been  for  many  years  a  police  among  his 
people  and  has  always  stood  for  progress. 

Sam  Lincoln  has  always  sent  his  children  to  school.  Two  of  his 
older  boys,  after  several  years  in  the  schools  here,  went  to  Haskell. 
A  younger  boy  was  the  first  one  to  attend  when  the  Mesquaki  day 
school  was  started.  The  teacher  rang  the  bell  for  a  month  before  a 
single  child  would  come.  Finally  little  Charley  broke  the  ice.  Sam 
plans  to  add  to  his  house  during  the  coming  season  after  moving  it 
nearer  the  land  he  is  working. 

Among  some  others  who  are  living  in  houses  are  Young  Bear, 
John  Allen,  Keahna,  Witonasee,  Charley  Davenport,  Mackintosh, 
George  Ward,  John  Scott,  Jim  Mamasa,  Harry  Davenport,  Cap¬ 
tain  Jefferson,  Jim  Eagle,  and  several  others.  Many  of  the  above 
are  making  plans  for  better  homes.  The  thing  is  becoming  popular. 

A  third  of  the  houses  on  the  reservation  have  been  either  built 
or  remodeled  during  the  past  year.  Lincoln’s  and  Poweshiek’s 
houses  are  the  only  dwellings  now  standing  which  have  more  than 
one  room  and  which  have  not  been  built  or  improved  during  the 
last  two  years. 

There  are  now  over  thirty  houses  on  this  reservation  which  have 
floors,  shingled  roofs,  windows  and  doors,  and  in  every  one  of  them 
there  is  a  cook  stove.  Almost  one-half  of  these  Indians  now  live 
in  houses  and  do  not  shift  about  with  the  seasons  from  place  to  place. 
They  are  doing  less  hunting  and  trapping  each  year,  and  raising 
more  corn  and  oats  and  doing  more  work. 

The  value  of  their  crops  has  shown  a  very  healthy  increase  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  three  years,  having  been,  respectively,  $4,300,  $6,200, 
and  $9,100.  About  a  fourth  of  the  men  are  now  doing  farming  on 
the  tribal  lands,  the  acreage  under  cultivation  by  them  having  in¬ 
creased  during  the  past  three  years  from  462  acres  in  1910,  and 
570  acres  in  1911,  to  650  acres  last  season.  Some  of  the  Indians 
are  worthy  of  special  notice  in  this  connection. 

Witonasee  and  Charley  Davenport  working  together  raised  over 
1,600  bushels  of  oats  a  year  ago.  Young  Bear  gathered  over  1,200 
bushels  of  corn  last  season,  while  Jimmy  Ward  had  600  bushels  of 
corn  and  400  bushels  of  oats.  Joseph  Tesson  had  1,500  bushels  of 
corn  in  1910. 

It  has  been  found  to  be  a  peculiar  fact  that  the  half  of  the  tribe 
who  live  in  houses  have  during  the  past  season  planted  and  cared  for 
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about  450  acres  of  crops  and  raised  over  13,500  bushels  of  corn  and 
oats,  while  the  other  half  who  live  in  shacks  and  wickiups  have  cul¬ 
tivated  about  200  acres,  from  which  they  have  gathered  about  4,500 
bushels  of  grain.  Thus  it  may  be  seen  that  the  same  number  of 
Indians  living  in  houses  have  raised  about  three  times  as  many 
bushels  of  grain  as  an  equal  number  living  in  wickiups.  They  also 
raised  more  bushels  on  an  acre. 

Besides  the  crops  they  have  raised,  many  of  the  men  are  work¬ 
ing  outside  of  the  reservation  as  opportunity  offers.  During  the 
past  season  they  have  earned  nearly  $3,000  in  this  way.  Two  In¬ 
dian  families  are  living  in  rented  houses  in  Tama,  the  women  keep¬ 
ing  house  while  the  men  work  in  the  paper  mill.  Others  walk  back 
and  forth  from  the  reservation  to  their  work  every  day.  A  few 
work  for  the  railroads  here  and  others  for  the  neighboring  farmers. 

Although  this  has  been  an  unusually  cold  winter  in  this  locality, 
the  tribe  has  probably  never  had  as  comfortable  a  winter  season. 

They  are  not  securing  nearly  as  much  liquor  as  formerly.  The 
gang  of  bootleggers  who  used  to  hang  around  the  reservation  have 
almost  without  exception  had  a  taste  of  the  Federal  law  on  this  sub¬ 
ject.  Several  of  the  Indians  who  used  to  be  in  the  business  them¬ 
selves  have  found  more  profitable  employment  and  stand  ready  to 
enter  complaints  against  those  posing  as  their  friends  with  a  bottle 
of  booze  in  their  pocket,  and  have  in  a  few  cases  made  the  actual 
arrests  themselves,  in  one  case  bringing  up  in  their  automobile  to 
the  agency  office  two  culprits  along  with  a  satchel  containing  seven¬ 
teen  full-pint  bottles.  It  is  certainly  refreshing  to  note  this  attitude 
on  the  part  of  some  of  the  Indians. 

The  mission,  which  has  been  established  among  these  people  for 
more  than  30  years,  has  had  until  recently  but  little  to  show  for 
their  long  years  of  faithful  effort.  It  is  only  within  the  past  two  or 
three  years  that  any  results  have  become  tangible.  Several  have 
within  this  time  taken  a  stand  with  the  mission  people,  have  been 
baptized,  joined  the  mission,  stood  up  and  been  properly  married, 
and  in  other  ways  have  shown  the  results  of  the  teachings  they  have 
received. 

These  Indians  have  in  the  past  been  noted  throughout  the  Serv¬ 
ice  for  their  opposition  to  schools,  but  this  is  gradually  giving 
way.  The  Mesquaki  day  school  was  opened  in  the  fall  of  1908 
and  has  had  a  steady  and  increasing  attendance.  The  boarding 
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school  was  closed  in  June  of  last  year.  It  had  been  kept  up  mostly 
by  the  attendance  of  pupils  from  other  reservations  and  had  never 
been  popular  with  this  tribe,  having  been  the  cause  of  considerable 
litigation,  in  most  of  which  the  Indians  had  won,  as  the  school  is 
located  some  five  miles  from  their  lands. 

A  new  day  school  located  wholly  within  their  lands  is  now  in  the 
process  of  construction,  and  although  not  yet  fully  completed  school 
has  been  opened  there  with  an  enrollment  of  over  thirty.  The  five 
or  six  pupils  from  this  reservation  who  were  in  school  four  or  five 
years  ago  have  gradually  increased  in  number  until  during  the  past 
two  years  about  three-fourths  of  the  children  of  the  reservation  have 
been  in  school,  and  the  old  opposition  is  dying  away  very  rapidly. 

The  old  medicine  men  and  women  still  have  considerable  influ¬ 
ence,  but  many  of  the  Indians  had  their  eyes  opened  during  the  small¬ 
pox  visit  in  1901  and  1902.  Those  who  had  the  disease  and  followed 
the  medicine  men’s  advice  nearly  all  died,  while  those  who  were  vac¬ 
cinated  and  followed  the  directions  of  the  visiting  physicians  in 
nearly  all  cases  recovered.  For  the  past  three  years  they  have  had 
a  regularly  employed  physician,  and  it  is  noted  that  his  work  is  on 
the  increase.  There  is  still  great  room  for  improvement  along  the 
lines  of  hygiene  and  sanitation  among  these  people. 

Tuberculosis  is  their  great  curse,  and  it  is  often  pathetic  to  go 
into  a  home  thus  afflicted  and  find  a  roaring  hot  fire  with  all  the  win¬ 
dows  and  doors  shut  tight,  the  room  perhaps  having  several  other 
occupants,  the  afflicted  mother  perhaps  with  a  nursing  child,  and 
to  see  the  children  one  after  another  following  each  other  with  this 
dread  disease  until  the  family  dwindles  to  one  or  two  children,  some¬ 
times  with  the  mother  gone,  and  the  survivors  still  unwilling  to  listen 
to  the  help  and  advice  which  is  so  constantly  and  as  tactfully  as  pos¬ 
sible  given  them.  Still  the  lessons  along  this  line  are  rapidly  taking 
root  and  much  improvement  may  be  seen. 

These  Indians  have  been  blessed  with  faithful  employees  among 
them  for  the  past  ten  or  fifteen  years  at  least,  but  there  has  been  such 
a  persistent  clinging  to  the  old  ways  that  it  has  seemed  sometimes 
that  but  little  was  being  accomplished,  yet  it  is  certainly  true  that  the 
rapid  progress  which  is  now  being  made  along  all  lines  is  due  to  the 
long  years  of  effort  which  have  been  put  forth  here  for  these  people. 

The  great  obstacle  still  in  their  way  is  their  tribal  relation,  the 
holding  of  their  lands  in  common,  the  system  which  permits  a  shift- 
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less,  backward  element  to  hold  back  and  despoil  any  who  strike  out 
for  themselves  with  a  hope  for  better  things.  They  need  to  know 
where  home  is,  where  it  will  be  right  and  proper  to  place  their  build¬ 
ings  and  fences.  They  have  considerable  sums  of  money  on  deposit 
with  the  Government  which  they  can  well  use  to  advantage  in  the 
purchase  of  horses  and  other  necessities  as  soon  as  they  know  which 
is  their  own  land. 

Many  of  these  Indians  are  already  asking  for  the  division  of  their 
lands,  so  that  they  may  know  where  to  build  their  homes,  where 
their  fences  ought  to  be,  and  where  their  personal  rights  may  be  con¬ 
trolled.  The  family  and  the  individual  must  be  given  a  chance  even 
at  the  expense  of  the  old  tribal  customs.  This  should  come  in  the 
near  future.  Such  a  move  will  bring  these  people  rapidly  to  the 
front  where  they  will  become  good  American  citizens,  amenable  to 
the  laws  of  the  land.  I  believe  a  majority  of  these  Mesquaki  In¬ 
dians  are  now  waiting  for  their  chance  to  do  their  own  work  and  to 
secure  to  themselves  and  to  their  posterity  the  results  of  their  own 
labor. 

Less  tribal  rights  and  control;  more  family  and  individual  rights 
and  responsibilities;  their  own  lands  for  their  own  use  and  benefit; 
better  hygienic  conditions  and  more  sanitary  homes,  and  more  and 
better  education  for  the  children;  these  things  cannot  possibly  come 
too  rapidly  to  these  people. 


The  Indian’s  History — His  Ideas; 

His  Religion;  His  Mythology; 

His  Social  Organization: 

By  J.  N.  B.  Hewitt  * 

\/  LTHOUGH  I  have  passed  the  half-century  mark  of  my 
age,  I  am  still  a  student,  and  I  do  hope  that  all  of 
you  W^°  are  St^  Young  ever  remain  students. 
I  want  to  thank  you  all  for  coming  out  to  do  honor 
to  these  commencement  exercises  of  the  Carlisle 
Indian  School.  I  am  very  thankful  myself  to  be 
present  here  to-night  to  look  over  this  assemblage  of  young  girls 
and  boys,  men  and  women,  and  their  white  neighbors. 

1  am  asked  to  say  something  about  my  work  among  the  Indians 
of  this  continent.  I  have  studied  the  Indian  as  he  was,  as  nearly 
as  possible,  when  the  first  white  men  came  to  this  country.  I  took 
up  this  work  under  the  auspices  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.  The  wise  men  of  the  Geological  Survey,  like  Hayden  and 
Powell,  who  had  been  thrown  much  among  Indians,  recognized  that 
there  were  things  in  the  mind  of  the  Indian — his  ideas,  his  religion, 
his  mythology,  his  social  organization, — which  would  be  of  some 
use  and  benefit  to  the  white  man  and  his  posterity,  and  so  the 
Bureau  of  American  Ethnology  was  founded. 

The  Indians  were  spread  over  all  this  continent,  from  the  North 
Frigid  Zone  all  the  way  to  the  South  Frigid,  and  so  they  had  all 
kinds  of  environments  with  which  to  contend  and  to  which  they 
had  to  adjust  themselves.  These  diverse  environments  produced 
many  kinds  of  Indians,  characterized  by  many  kinds  of  languages, 
many  forms  of  government  and  social  organization  based  upon  law 
and  custom,  and  many  religions  of  greater  or  less  complexity. 
Where  nature  was  too  niggard  to  provide  sufficient  food,  the  In¬ 
dian  did  not  have  time  to  think  of  forms  of  government,  for  he  had 
to  think  of  providing  sustenance  enough  to  keep  soul  and  body  to- 

*  Address,  Carlisle  Commencement  Exercises,  April  j,  1912. 
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gether.  And  so  in  these  regions  the  social  organization  is  usually 
of  the  most  simple  character.  I  will  therefore  speak  only  of  those 
tribes  who  had  some  advan  tages,  and  so  have  been  enabled  to  lay 
up  something  in  the  way  of  knowledge  and  art.  Perhaps,  I  had 
better  say  something  about  the  language  of  the  Indians. 

There  were  north  of  Mexico  57  stocks  of  languages,  which  were 
as  different  one  from  another  as  is  the  Chinese  from  the  English. 
Of  these  57  stocks,  some  are  now  extinct.  Some  of  these  stocks 
had  as  many  as  72  dialects  differing  one  from  another  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree.  So  that  when  the  whiteman  came  into  this  country, 
there  were  spoken  north  of  Mexico  something  over  600  dialects. 

At  times  I  am  asked  the  question,  Do  the  Indians  have  a  gram¬ 
mar?  Just  as  if  people  who  think  and  breathe  and  live  could  con¬ 
verse  without  rules.  People  who  ask  such  questions  are  people 
who  simply  think  but  who  do  not  reason;  they  fail  to  see  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  things.  The  grammar  of  a  language  like  the  Delaware  of 
the  Algonquian,  or  a  language  of  the  Siouan  or  Iroquoian  stock, 
would  make  a  work  fully  as  large,  if  not  larger,  than  a  Greek  or 
Latin  grammar.  To  conjugate  fully  a  regular  active  transitive 
verb  in  any  one  of  the  tongues  of  the  Iroquoian  group  would  re¬ 
quire  fully  3,300  forms.  Of  course,  the  Indian  mothers  and 
fathers  did  not  require  their  children  to  conjugate  verbs. 

In  government  the  Indians  had  worked  out  various  forms  of  so¬ 
cial  organization  based  upon  kinship,  among  the  various  tribes  and 
people  on  this  continent.  In  the  East  largely,  but  not  among  all  the 
tribes,  the  descent  of  blood  and  property  was  traced  through  the 
mother.  The  children  belonged  to  the  mother  in  organizations  of 
this  character.  This  was  called  the  clan  system  of  government. 
But  among  the  tribes  in  which  descent  of  blood  and  property  was 
traced  through  the  father  we  find  what  is  called  the  gentile  system 
of  organization;  that  is  to  say,  the  gens  was  the  unit  of  organization. 

Right  here  I  desire  to  make  a  statement  which  may  be  of  inter¬ 
est  to  the  white  people,  if  not  now  to  the  Indian.  I  want  to  tell 
you  the  reason  why  it  was  that  Eve  was  first  tempted,  and  not  Adam, 
in  the  Garden  of  Eden.  It  was  not  because,  as  Adam  Clarke  main¬ 
tained,  she  was  the  weaker  vessel,  but  it  was  because  Eve  was  the 
head  of  the  family;  she  was  the  clan  mother;  and  so  in  order  to  cor¬ 
rupt  the  entire  family,  the  whole  race,  it  was  necessary  to  corrupt 
her.  So  much  for  this. 
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Among  these  eastern  Indian  peoples,  the  clan  was  the  unit  of  po¬ 
litical  and  religious  organization.  The  titles  of  the  chiefs  to  their 
offices  belonged  to  the  clan;  that  is  to  say,  to  the  mother  of  the  clan. 
Sometimes  there  were  several  mothers  in  a  clan;  but  these  consulted 
with  the  other  mothers  of  the  clan,  who  were  all  women  who  had 
become  mothers  by  bearing  children,  even  though  unmarried. 

The  Iroquois  and  other  tribes  of  a  like  degree  of  social  organi¬ 
zation  produced  astute,  broad-minded  and  liberty-loving  statesmen 
who  had,  among  other  desirable  features  of  government,  established 
the  recall — of  which  we  now  see  so  much  in  the  daily  press  as 
something  new — as  an  inalienable  right  of  the  people  represented 
by  the  mothers  of  the  clan.  If  a  chief  failed  to  honestly  and  faith¬ 
fully  perform  his  duties  and  obligations,  he  was  duly  warned  by  the 
women  of  his  clan,  whose  right  it  was  so  to  do.  If  he  failed  to  re¬ 
form  after  this  warning,  the  women — his  mothers,  so  to  speak — went 
to  the  warriors  of  the  clan,  telling  them  that  they  had  warned  their 
chief  of  his  failings  and  that  the  chief  had  not  heeded  their  warning. 
Then  the  mothers  and  their  sons  went  to  the  chief  and  gave  him  a 
second  warning.  If,  after  this  second  warning,  the  chief  failed  to  do 
his  duty  and  to  do  that  which  was  right  and  just,  the  warriors  and 
the  mothers  of  his  clan  cited  him  before  the  council  of  the  tribe,  say¬ 
ing,  “We  have  now  twice  warned  our  chief  of  his  delinquencies,  and 
he  has  disregarded  our  warnings.  We  desire  you  to  ask  him  now 
whether  he  will  reform,  or  not.  We  await  his  reply  to  you.” 

If  the  delinquent  chief  did  not  give  the  assurance  that  he  would 
thereafter  follow  the  path  of  rectitude  the  clan  mother  arose  in  the 

council  and  said,  “I  withdraw  the  title  of - from  him  who  now 

carries  it,  and  he  shall  be  hereafter  only  a  warrior,”  and  the  recall 
was  completed. 

Let  me  repeat.  Among  some  of  the  tribes  kinship  was  reck¬ 
oned  through  the  father,  but  the  resultant  social  organization  was  in 
large  measure  similar  to  that  of  the  organization  through  the 
mother. 

Among  those  peoples  who  dwelt  in  regions  where  the  food  sup¬ 
ply  was  precarious,  the  social  organization  was  of  the  simplest  pos¬ 
sible  character.  No  clan  or  tribal  solidarity  was  developed.  In 
order  to  live  at  times  they  had  to  disperse  into  widely  separated 
places  to  seek  for  sustenance.  Consequently,  in  the  inhospitable 
regions  to  the  northward  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River  and  to  the  west- 


ward  of  Hudson  Bay,  the  social  organization  among  the  Indian 
peoples  was  of  the  most  simple  character.  But  farther  south  the 
bounty  of  nature  rendered  it  possible  for  the  Indians  to  form  social 
organizations  which  were  highly  complex  and  so  permanent.  A 
clan  would  unite  with  one  or  more  other  clans  to  form  a  tribe  and  a 
centralized  government,  as  expressed  in  a  formal  council  fire,  was 
set  up.  But  such  a  tribe  would  be  further  organized  in  this  way: 
If  three  or  more  clans  united  to  form  a  tribe,  two  of  the  three  would 
unite  as  brothers,  while  the  other  would  form  a  brotherhood  by  itself; 
if  nine  clans  united,  five  might  form  a  brotherhood  and  the  remain¬ 
ing  four  another.  The  reason  for  this  peculiar  division  was  the 
recognition  of  two  fundamental  principles  in.  nature.  The  two 
divisions  represented  the  male  and  the  female  principles  in  nature — 
the  fatherhood  and  the  motherhood  of  nature.  And  thus  one  di¬ 
vision  of  the  tribe  represented  the  male  principle,  and  the  other, 
the  female  principle.  Hence,  marriage  was  permitted  only  with  the 
opposite  side, as  the  members  of  a  division  represented  symbolically 
the  sex  expressed  by  their  side.  So  that  every  public  organization, 
whether  for  civil  or  for  religious  purposes,  whether  ceremonial  or 
ritualistic,  or  whether  the  assembly  was  for  any  institutional  pur¬ 
pose,  recognized  in  this  manner  the  fatherhood  and  the  mother¬ 
hood  of  nature. 

The  Indians  believed  that  in  everything,  in  every  body  of  nature, 
there  is  life  and  magic  power.  To  their  minds  every  particle  of 
the  universe  was  animate  with  life  and  mind.  And  it  was  the  to¬ 
tality  of  life  exhibited  in  many  forms  and  in  many  phases  that  the 
Indian  mind  worshiped.  Between  this  conception  of  deity  and  that 
which  we  receive  from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  the  dif¬ 
ference  is  thus  only  one  of  degree  and  not  of  kind.  Do  we  not  rec¬ 
ognize  in  all  the  processes  of  nature  the  immanency  of  an  All-Wise 
and  All-Powerful  Being?  Was  not  the  Indian’s  conception  just  as 
lofty,  just  as  grand,  and  just  as  ennobling,  where  it  was  worked  out 
in  terms  of  righteousness  and  justice  and  liberty? 

In  the  mythology  of  the  Indian  we  find  his  interpretation  of  the 
processes  and  the  phenomena  of  nature.  To  do  this  the  Indian 
imbued  nature  with  something  it  does  not  possess.  He  imputed 
to  the  bodies  of  nature  the  powers  of  his  own  mind  and  body,  in 
order  to  teach  that  they  were  part  and  parcel  of  nature.  But  in  the 
working  out  of  their  ideas,  which  were  not  fully  understood  by  all, 
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some — the  large  majority — degenerated  or  at  least  did  not  attain  the 
ideals  of  their  teachers  and  wise  men,  just  as  people  among  the 
white  people  fail  at  all  times  to  attain  the  great  ideals  of  their 
prophets. 

It  was  because  of  ignorance  of  the  ideals  and  the  true  nature  of 
the  beliefs  and  the  truths  held  among  the  Indians  that  white  men, 
until  very  recent  times,  have  misunderstood  and  so  mistreated  the 
Indian;  because  the  white  man  believed  that  the  Indian  with  whom 
he  came  in  contact  worshiped  ideals  and  works  emanating  from  the 
devil,  which  of  course  was  false.  The  Indian  had  no  idea  of  the 
devil  until  after  he  came  in  contact  with  the  Christian  missionaries. 

The  Indian  thoroughly  believed  in  what  he  had  imputed  to 
nature — namely,  magic  power.  He  believed  that  all  gods,  all 
powers,  and  all  beings  were  possessed  of  this  potency,  which  could 
be  used  to  do  good  or  to  do  evil,  according  to  the  will  of  the  god 
or  being  in  question.  So  when  a  god  or  being  used  this  magic 
power  in  a  manner  which  brought  injury  to  him,  he  at  once  feared 
it  and  he  forthwith  devised  ceremonies  and  prayers  to  propitiate 
the  being.  Such  beings  caused  the  white  man  to  say  that  the  In¬ 
dian  worshiped  the  devil. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Indian  worshiped  those  powers  which 
were  kind  and  good  to  him.  But  the  larger  portion  of  his  cere¬ 
monies  was  to  propitiate  the  evil-minded  powers  of  nature. 

Now,  in  closing,  I  wish  to  say  that  there  is  still  a  great  deal 
more  of  the  thought  and  activities  of  the  Indian  to  be  studied  and 
investigated — to  learn  of  the  Indian  and  his  work,  his  arts  and  his 
beliefs,  and  his  social  organization — in  order  to  appreciate  fully  the 
strength  of  his  mind,  and  the  reasons  why  such  institutions  as  the 
Carlisle  Indian  School  find  pliable  and  responsive  material  with 
which  to  work. 


The  Return:  By  Estelle  Armstrong. 


-HE  old  squaws,  sitting  squat  on  the  platform  be- 
1  side  their  mounds  of  beadwork,  looked  at  Jose 
as  he  swung  himself  from  the  day  coach  of  the 
Overland  and  nudged  each  the  other  in  derision 
of  his  uniform  and  close-cut  hair.  Sitting  there 
with  their  cheap,  gaudy  strings  of  beads  held  up 
to  catch  some  unwary  tourist’s  eye,  their  hair 
long  and  dank  over  shapeless,  ugly  shoulders, 
their  grimy  faces  impassive  with  the  peculiar 
expressionless  stare  of  the  hopeless,  the  old  women  seemed  the  very 
incarnation  of  the  spirit  of  ridicule  against  which  nearly  every  re¬ 
turned  student  is  pitted  on  his  return  from  school  to  his  reservation 
home. 

The  innate  hatred  of  the  older  Indians  for  the  white  man’s 
dominating  activity,  with  its  resulting  absorption  of  their  own 
purposeless  lives,  eggs  them  on  to  use  in  retaliation  the  only  weapon 
left  them,  often  undoing  by  their  witless  ridicule  of  returned  stu¬ 
dents  what  years  of  study  and  careful  training  has  inculcated.  For 
you  may  beat  an  Indian  in  a  fair  fight  and  he  will  respect  you;  you 
may  cheat  him  in  a  horse  trade,  if  you  can,  and  he  will  be  wary  of  you; 
but  expose  him  to  ridicule  before  his  peers  and  he  is  your  enemy  for¬ 
ever;  for  ridicule  of  his  person  is  the  one  thing  which  nature  has 
not  fitted  an  Indian  to  bear. 

The  evil  potency  of  this  enervating  criticism  is  recognized  by 
every  educator  of  our  Indian  youth  who  has  watched  the  returned 
student  conquer  or  be  conquered  by  it.  And  it  is  because  this 
spirit  of  ridicule  is  not  an  attribute  of  any  particular  tribe  or  locality, 
but  is  common  to  every  clan,  whether  of  valley  or  mountain  or 
barren  plain,  that  I  select  the  home-coming  of  Jose  as  typical  of  many 
such  that  I  have  witnessed,  and  having  witnessed  have  marveled, 
not  at  the  half  failure  sometimes  resulting,  but  at  the  optimism  that 
dared  to  expect  success. 
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Jose  had  been  but  an  indifferent  student  at  best,  mastering  the 
intricacies  of  the  sixth  grade  in  his  nineteenth  year,  the  fifth  and  last 
of  his  term  at  Carlisle.  But  balanced  against  his  poor  classroom  rec¬ 
ord  was  his  good  conduct  as  a  student,  his  industry  in  the  work¬ 
shop,  and  his  ability  as  an  officer  of  Company  C.  In  fact,  he  was 
an  average  student  among  the  full-bloods,  who,  as  a  rule,  do  not  take 
kindly  to  books  and  abstruse  problems  but  with  their  hands  do  well 
and  faithfully  what  is  given  them  to  do. 

Jose  had  been  14  years  old  when  he  left  the  hot  Arizona  reser¬ 
vation  on  the  Colorado  and  the  five  years  had  wrought  many  changes 
in  the  dark-skinned  boy  who,  at  nineteen,  walked  with  head  and 
shoulders  erect  and  saw  that  his  shoes  were  duly  polished  and  his 
clothes  and  nails  immaculate.  For  at  fourteen  Jose  had  slouched 
and  shoes  were  unknown  and  clothes  a  concession  to  encroaching 
civilization,  which  he  had  detested.  Of  his  early  home  life  he  had 
but  confused  memories  and  from  his  parents  he  had  received  no 
word  in  all  the  five  years.  The  remembrance  of  the  squalor  and 
meanness  of  his  early  years  had  faded  from  his  mind  and  his  thoughts 
of  home  were  a  misty  background  of  idleness  and  freedom  against 
which  his  present  life  loomed  portentous  and  grim. 

And  now  the  same  forceful  hand  which  had  so  deliberately 
taken  him  from  his  home  five  years  before  was  as  calmly  replacing 
him  in  the  groove  nature  had  fitted  him  to  fill,  after  having  done  all 
in  its  power  to  make  him  unsuited  for  it.  If  Jose  had  been  given 
to  ponder  on  the  reason  of  things  he  might  have  questioned  the 
wisdom  which  had  separated  him  from  his  natural  environment  to 
teach  him  customs  and  habits  which  rendered  that  environment  de¬ 
testable,  only  to  return  him  to  it.  Happily,  Jose  had  no  such 
questioning — he  was  going  home;  home  to  his  kindred  and  early 
playmates,  to  the  misty  memories  of  his  boyhood — home. 

Home!  He  had  come  to  it  at  last,  with  the  tropical  sun  beating 
down  upon  him  and  a  strange  sinking  in  his  heart  at  the  sight  of 
the  leering  squaws  at  the  station. 

He  gripped  his  suitcase  and  elbowed  his  way  through  the  crowd¬ 
ed  platform,  thronged  with  travelers,  Mexicans  and  men  of  his  own 
tribe,  the  latter  in  corduroys  and  light  shirts,  their  long  hair  bound 
at  the  neck  with  gay  kerchiefs  and  decorated  at  waist  and  elbow 
with  strips  of  calico  of  many  colors.  They  turned  to  stare  at  him, 
insolently  noting  his  smart  uniform,  his  cropped  hair,  his  general  well 
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groomed  appearance,  breaking  into  loud  guffaws  at  his  expense  as  he 
passed  them.  Among  their  number  were  two  of  Jose’s  early  play¬ 
mates,  with  whom  he  had  swam  the  eddying  Colorado  in  former 
days,  sounding  each  treacherous  sandbar  and  skirting  dangerously 
close  to  the  seething  whirlpools;  but  he  passed  them  now  with  no 
sign  of  recognition,  failing  to  understand  that  one  of  the  boyish  an¬ 
ticipations  of  his  home  coming  had  vanished  in  that  chorus  of  rude 
laughter. 

As  he  climbed  the  steep  hill  which  skirted  the  Colorado  and  hid 
from  view  the  reservation  of  his  people,  Jose  felt  his  pulses  bound¬ 
ing  rapidly.  He  had  not  expected  his  parents  to  meet  him  at  the 
train.  They  were  very  old;  had  been  old  when  Jose  left  five  years 
before  and  had  many  sons,  of  which  he  was  the  youngest.  Without 
thought  he  took  the  old  path  which  led  to  his  father’s  hut,  the  dust 
which  lay  like  powder  on  every  bush  and  shrub  stinging  his  eyes 
and  throat.  He  found  himself  wondering  if  his  father’s  home  was 
like  the  open,  grass-thatched  hovels  which  he  passed,  around  which 
naked  children  stopped  their  play  to  stare  at  him  and  mongrel  dogs 
challenged  him  from  a  safe  distance.  His  uncertain  memories  of 
home  had  been  largely  of  the  freedom  and  unrestraint  of  former 
years  and  they  had  dealt  kindly  with  the  poor  hut  and  the  depriva¬ 
tion  which  had  also  been  his  portion. 

An  old  woman  raised  her  head  from  the  pot  of  soup  she  was 
tending  over  a  small  open  fire  and  watched  him  as  he  approached, 
and  Jose  recognized  his  mother.  Old  and  bent  with  many  years, 
her  hair  matted  above  her  sunken  eyes,  her  only  garment  a  shred  of 
filth  that  stopped  above  her  knees,  her  unhuman  hands  ending  in 
talons,  the  mother  sat  and  watched  her  son  draw  near.  The  accents 
of  his  native  tongue  came  instinctively  to  Jose’s  lips  and  he  spoke 
hesitatingly — “mother.”  The  sunken  eyes  lighted  as  she  bent  near 
that  her  dim  vision  might  view  this  stranger  son,  and  voiceless  the 
mother  held  him  and  gazed  long  at  his  altered  features  and  alien 
clothes.  Then,  tottering  to  a  prone  form  lying  in  the  sand  by  the 
side  of  the  hut,  she  spoke,  and  her  words  roused  the  wasted  figure 
of  Jose’s  father.  With  palsied  hands  he  shaded  his  eyes  as  he  looked 
at  his  son,  then  rising  slowly  and  with  difficulty,  his  raiment  a  loin 
cloth,  his  gray  locks  streaming  over  his  shoulders,  and  yet  with 
dignity  withal,  he  extended  his  hand  in  welcome, 

As  in  a  dream  Jose  sat  down  on  a  nearby  log  and  gazed  about 
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rags  in  the  sand  on  which  his  parents  slept;  the  open  fire  over  which 
hung  the  kettle  of  soup  containing  the  coming  meal;  the  sand  and 
greasewood  glaring  in  the  July  sun.  He  saw  the  Colorado  with  its 
treacherous  gleaming  quicksand  and  just  beyond  the  vicious  frontier 
town,  flaunting  its  vice  so  shamelessly,  and  then  his  gaze  wandered 
back  to  the  form  of  his  mother  as  she  bent  again  over  the  pot  of 
soup. 


FOUR  years  have  passed  and  again  the  July  sun  beat  down  on 
the  familiar  scene  as  I  looked  from  the  car  window  as  the  Over¬ 
land  pulled  in  for  a  stop  of  ten  minutes.  We  “took  on  water”  here 
and  as  I  idly  watched  I  recognized  in  the  stalwart  figure  running 
adown  the  platform  with  a  length  of  hose  our  friend  Jose. 

Hastily  making  my  way  outside  I  called  to  him  and  as  soon  as 
his  work  permitted,  he  came,  doffing  his  cap  and  hesitating  to  give 
me  his  hand  in  greeting,  soiled  as  it  was  from  his  recent  labors. 
H  is  overalls  and  working  shirt  were  neat  and  whole,  his  hair  closely 
cut  and  his  face  showed  no  signs  of  dissipation  beneath  its  grime 
and  sweat.  He  looked  as  I  believe  he  is,  an  honest  youth  engaged 
in  honest  work,  and  my  heart  rejoiced  for  him. 

“O,  yes,”  he  replied  to  my  question,  “of  course  I  am  married. 
We  have  a  child  a  year  old  and  we  are  getting  along  just  fine.  I 
work  over  here  at  the  railroad  every  day;”  and  he  called  goodby  as 
our  train  got  under  way. 

Consider,  you  who  feel  called  upon  to  judge  him,  to  measure 
him  by  your  standards,  of  which  he  falls  so  far  short;  over  against 
your  pride  of  birth,  your  mother’s  prayers,  the  sense  of  honor  in¬ 
born,  your  mental  capacity  for  assimilation,  I  place  the  forms  of 
Jose’s  parents;  the  squalor  of  the  mud  hut;  the  unbridled  license  of 
his  early  years;  the  frontier  town  with  soloon  doors  always  open; 
the  pointing  fingers  of  the  leering  squaws;  and  I  challenge  you  to 
declare  his  education  vain  or  to  proclaim  his  life  a  failure. 


ATHLETIC  EXERCISES  IN  THE  CARLISLE  GYMNASIUM 


Carlisle’s  Modern  Printing  (Mice 


THE  PRESS  SECTION 

Three  jobbers,  a  cylinder  press,  and  a  folding  machine,  all  operated  with 

DIRECT  MOTORS,  MAKE  UP  THIS  DIVLSON,  WHICH  IS  IN  CHARGE 
OF  A  STUDENT-APPRENTICE  FOREMAN. 


STITCHING  AND  CUTTING  SECTION 

1  HE  EQUIPMENT  THROUGHOUT  IS  MODERN  AND  COMPLETE.  In  ADDITION  TO  TWO  REGULAR 
PUBLICATIONS,  A  LARGE  AMOUNT  OF  JOB  WORK  IS  EXECUTED  FOR  THE  USE  OF  THE 
SCHOOL  AND  THE  VARIOUS  DEPARTMENTS  OF  THE  INDIAN  SERVICE. 


Carlisle’s  Modern  Printing  Office 


THE  SCHOOL’S  PRINTING  DEPARTMENT 

Constricted  of  crkam-coloked  crick.  The  interior  is  divided  into  two  parts: 

A  LONC  COMPOSING  AND  PRESS  ROOM  OCCUPMMi  ONE  HALF  OF  THE  BUILDING.  THE  RE¬ 
MAINDER  IS  DIVIDED  INTO  SMALLER  SECTIONS  I'SKD  FOR  THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE, 
CUTTING  AND  STITCH  I N  G  ROOM,  MAILINO  ROOM,  AND  1!()VS'  WASH  ROOM. 


THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE 

T  llE  clerical  and  other  desk  work  necessit  ated  in  the  CONDUCT  OF  THIS  ESTABLISHMENT 

IS  OF  CONSIDER  AISLE  VOLUME,  AND  FOR  ITS  EXECUTION  A  BUSINESS  OFFICE  COMPLETE 
WITH  ALL  MODERN  ACCESSORIES  IS  PROVIDED.  A  RECENT  ADDITION  TO  THE 
EQUIPMENT  IS  AN  AUTOMATIC  ADDRESSING  MACHINE. 


INDUSTRIAL  SCENES  AT  THE  CARLISLE  SCHOOL 


€bttorial  Comment 


Mohonk  and  the  Indian. 

HE  Indian  has  reached  the  turning  point  in  his 
march  toward  civilization.  While  rapid  prog¬ 
ress  is  being  made,  and  the  Indians  are  more 
and  more  taking  upon  themselves  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  citizenship,  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  connection  with  the  Indian  is,  neverthe¬ 
less,  assuming  larger  proportions  and  becoming 
tremendously  important.  When  it  is  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  Indians  possess  property  valued  at  nearly  six  hundred 
millions  of  dollars,  including  large  tracts  of  land  and  many  millions 
of  dollars  in  the  Treasury,  the  extent  of  this  wardship,  which  must 
be  handled  in  a  businesslike  and  beneficent  way,  becomes  evident. 

At  Lake  Mohonk,  under  the  genial  hospitality  of  Mr.  Albert  K. 
Smiley,  there  has  been  held  each  year  for  thirty  years,  a  valuable 
conference  on  Indian  affairs.  In  recent  years,  this  has  been  extend¬ 
ed  so  as  to  include  the  Filipinos  and  other  dependent  peoples.  Ac¬ 
tive  workers  in  the  service  are  brought  together  here  for  a  discussion 
of  the  larger  questions  pertaining  to  Indian  administration.  The 
most  prominent  friends  of  the  Indian,  with  distinguished  legislators, 
united  with  the  Indian  officials  and  others  to  discuss  these  problems. 
This  year  there  were  some  very  able  addresses,  which  should  result 
in  the  improvement  of  certain  conditions  which  are  now  existing  and 
are  harmful  to  the  best  interests  of  the  Indian.  The  conference 
took  place  the  latter  part  of  October. 

Dr.  E.  E.  Brown,  Chancellor  of  New  York  University  and  for¬ 
mer  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  presided  in  a  very 
able  manner  and  gave  the  opening  address,  which  was  full  of  sound 
statesmanship  and  comprehensively  covered  the  whole  subject  of 
our  dealing  with  primitive  peoples.  If  the  conference  had  listened 
to  nothing  else,  it  would  have  been  amply  provided  with  solid  mate¬ 
rial  for  thought. 

Hon.  George  Vaux,  Jr.,  of  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners, 
delivered  an  excellent  address  on  present  conditions  among  the 
Five  Civilized  Tribes.  He  called  attention  to  these  people  in  a 
way  which  left  the  entire  conference  full  of  earnest  thought  for  their 
welfare.  He  indicated  very  clearly  that  while  they  were  supposed 
to  be  citizens,  in  many  cases  their  condition  was  most  deplorable, 
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and  that  the  time  was  not  yet  ripe  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
turn  them  adrift. 

Several  members  of  the  Indian  Rights  Association,  including 
Mr.  Sniffin  and  Mr.  Brosius,  discussed  important  questions  with 
reference  to  the  property  rights  of  the  Indians.  The  Indian  Rights 
Association,  while  having  offices  in  the  East,  carries  on  extensive 
investigations  into  affairs  throughout  the  entire  Indian  country. 

The  address  by  Hon.  F.  H.  Abbott,  Acting  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs,  was  well  received  and  showed  a  comprehensive 
grasp  of  Indian  affairs.  It  was  conservative  in  tone  and  yet  was 
full  of  sound  suggestions  for  making  progress  and  coming  to  a  just 
solution  of  the  Indian  problem.  He  discussed  the  most  important 
phases  of  Indian  administration  with  a  readiness  and  clarity  which 
comes  only  from  an  intimate  and  personal  knowledge  of  the  subject 
and  an  appreciation  of  the  real  needs  of  the  Indian. 

Hon.  Warren  K.  Morehead  spoke  of  the  frauds  which  have  been 
perpetrated  on  the  Indians,  and  deducted  some  very  important 
lessons  from  the  White  Earth  scandal.  Mr.  Morehead  was  one  of 
the  investigators  in  this  matter,  and  he  spoke  from  personal  experi¬ 
ence.  He  is  a  profound  student  of  Indian  affairs.  Mr.  E.  B. 
Meritt,  Law  Clerk  of  the  Indian  Office,  reviewed  matters  of  im¬ 
portance  relating  to  the  Service,  and  called  attention  to  important 
reforms  in  Indian  legislation. 

The  work  of  Catholic  Indian  Missions  was  brought  before  the 
conference  by  Rev.  Wm.  Hughes,  the  assistant  director  of  the 
bureau,  who  spoke  eloquently  of  the  extensive  labors  and  the  work 
of  accomplishment  of  that  church.  At  a  conference  of  missionary 
workers  held  one  afternoon,  the  work  of  the  Protestant  missions 
was  taken  up  and  discussed.  This  was  a  very  excellent  meeting 
and  showed  the  progress  which  is  being  made  by  the  various  church 
organizations,  and  the  work  that  is  being  done. 

Other  addresses  which  were  made  before  the  conference  includ¬ 
ed  one  by  James  E.  Gresham,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Attorney 
General,  who  has  had  charge  of  the  prosecution  of  the  land-graft 
cases  in  Oklahoma.  Prof.  F.  A.  McKenzie,  of  Ohio  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  who  was  very  largely  instrumental  in  suggesting  and  first  estab¬ 
lishing  the  Society  of  American  Indians,  delivered  a  very  excellent 
address  on  “The  Indian  Crisis.” 

The  conference  was  one  of  the  best  held  in  recent  years,  and  was 
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especially  characterized  by  a  freedom  and  frankness  of  discussion 
in  which  all  who  desired  were  permitted  to  participate.  The  entire 
program  showed  careful  thought  and  preparation  on  the  part  of  the 
Secretary,  Mr.  Henry  S.  Haskins,  and  brought  out  important  facts 
with  reference  to  the  many  phases  of  the  Indian  question.  There 
were,  of  course,  meetings  devoted  to  the  Philippines  and  Porto  Rico. 
The  addresses  and  papers  on  these  two  subjects  were  of  a  very  high 
order  and  showed  the  excellent  work  which  is  being  done  by  the 
United  States  Government  in  its  island  possessions,  and  of  the 
splendid  advancement  which  is  being  made  by  these  primitive 
peoples  toward  civilization  and  ultimate  citizenship  and  self- 
government. 


Valuable  Moving  Pictures  of  the  Indian. 

HERE  were  exhibited  in  Carlisle  the  other  evening  some 
very  excellent  moving  pictures  illustrating  the  life  and 
customs  of  the  Pueblo  Indians  in  and  around  Albuquer¬ 
que,  together  with  the  student  body  and  the  educational 
work  of  the  Albuquerque  Indian  School.  The  pictures 
showed  much  of  interest  concerning  these  Indians,  and  indicated  in 
a  very  definite  way  that  scenes  from  the  daily  life  and  industry  of 
the  various  Indian  tribes  are  just  as  valuable  and  will  attract  as  much 
attention  as  the  fictitious  type  of  fighting  and  marauding  Indians 
which  were  used  a  year  or  so  ago  and  are  still  occasionally  made 
use  of. 

The  student  body  of  the  Albuquerque  School  made  a  splendid 
showing,  and  the  scenes  which  were  shown  indicated  the  good  work 
which  Superintendent  Reuben  Perry  is  doing  in  that  excellent  insti¬ 
tution.  Such  pictures  as  these  should  not  only  aid  to  awaken  tremen¬ 
dous  interest  and  sympathy  in  Indian  affairs,  but  they  will  pre¬ 
serve  to  future  generations  scenes  of  the  life  and  customs  of  a  people 
whose  mode  of  living  is  rapidly  changing  and  becoming  like  that  of 
the  surrounding  whites. 

This  magazine  has  waged  a  consistent  warfare  against  those  mov¬ 
ing  pictures  which  misrepresent  the  Indian,  and  it  is  gratifying  to 
note  the  change  for  the  better  which  is  taking  place.  The  moving 
picture  is  a  valuable  agency  for  good,  and  it  can  serve  as  an  inval- 
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uable  aid  in  bringing  the  Indian  properly  to  the  attention  of  his 
white  brother.  There  is  abundant  need  for  a  better  understanding 
between  the  races  in  America,  and  for  more  accurate  knowledge  of 
what  the  Government  is  doing  to  merge  the  Indian  into  self- 
respecting  and  self-sustaining  citizenship. 


The  Important  Indian  Health  Problem. 

HE  American  Indian  is  facing  a  critical  period  in 
his  fight  for  health  and  strength,  and  against  dis¬ 
ease,  which  is  to-day  made  all  the  harder  by  his 
changed  economical  condition  and  the  elimination 
of  his  formerly  transient  existence.  Those  who 
have  made  a  study  of  the  history  of  our  Indians  are 
of  the  opinion  that  in  the  early  days  they  knew 
nothing  of  tuberculosis,  and  that  their  death  rate  due  to  chronic 
disease  was  far  less  than  it  is  to-day.  This  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  Indians  lived  more  of  an  outdoor  existence,  where  physical 
endurance  marked  their  activity,  while,  at  the  same  time,  they  had 
no  difficulty  in  obtaining  from  nature  and  by  hunting  a  steady 
supply  of  wholesome  food.  Furthermore,  the  Indians  did  not  live 
in  one  place  for  a  long  enough  period  to  create  an  unsanitary  con¬ 
dition,  but  changed  their  place  of  habitation  with  the  seasons  and  in 
accordance  with  their  desires. 

This  is  impossible  to-day.  They  have  a  definite  habitation  in 
a  fixed  locality,  without  modern  sanitation  or  sufficient  ventilation. 
They  are  dependent  for  their  food  supply  on  steady  toil,  and  un¬ 
less  they  have  remunerative  employment,  or  successfully  farm  their 
allotment,  which  too  often  is  not  the  case,  they  and  their  families  do 
not  have  wholesome  food  at  regular  periods  and  in  sufficient  quan¬ 
tities,  such  as  is  demanded  by  every  normally  healthy  person.  Not 
knowing  the  nature  of  tuberculosis  and  the  danger  of  its  spread, 
sick  Indians  and  well  Indians  are  thrown  together,  and  often  live  in 
the  same  room,  where  they  sleep,  eat,  and  cook,  with  the  result  that 
there  is  a  rapid  spread  of  this  dreadful  disease  from  one  member  of 
the  family  to  another,  or  to  some  fellow-tribesman  who  comes  in  to 
join  in  passing  the  pipe  around  the  circle,  where  it  is  taken  into  the 
mouths  of  sick  and  well  alike.  In  the  same  way,  other  diseases,  in¬ 
cluding  trachoma,  are  spread  very  quickly. 
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The  health  problem  among  the  Indians  is  a  most  serious  one, 
especially  when  it  is  remembered  that  there  is  a  death  rate  among 
the  Indians  estimated  at  thirty-five  per  thousand,  while  the  death 
rate  among  whites  is  less  than  fifteen  per  thousand.  It  is  also  esti¬ 
mated  that  thirty  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  deaths  among 
Indians  is  due  to  tuberculosis,  whereas  only  eleven  per  cent  of  the 
deaths  among  whites  is  due  to  this  disease. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  large  amount  of  tuberculosis  among 
Indians  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Indian  race  has  not  yet  developed 
resisting  powers  against  it.  This  will  come  with  education  and  civi¬ 
lization.  There  is  a  difficult  medical  problem  facing  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  its  work  with  the  American  Indians.  There  can  be  no 
question  but  that  this  problem  is  one  of  the  individual  home,  no 
matter  where  that  home  may  be,  while,  at  the  same  time,  no  genu¬ 
ine  far-reaching  alleviative  results  will  be  obtained  until  the  younger 
generation  is  taught  to  guard  against  this  disease  and  to  teach  the 
older  people  the  same  lesson.  The  bulk  of  the  work  to  be  done  is  on 
the  reservations  and  not  in  the  schools.  There  are  sufficient  physi¬ 
cians  and  medical  facilities,  generally,  in  the  schools,  but  the  reserva¬ 
tions  must  have  more  attention. 

There  are  too  few  physicians  in  the  Indian  Service  for  the  work 
of  coping  with  disease  on  the  reservation.  It  is  absurd  to  think  that 
one  physician  can  look  after  the  health  of  a  whole  tribe  of  Indians 
numbering  from  one  to  five  thousand  members,  when  those  Indians 
are  scattered  over  a  territory  of  from  twenty  to  two  hundred  square 
miles.  For  example,  there  is  one  physician  on  the  Crow  Reser¬ 
vation,  who  is  expected  to  guard  the  health  of  the  entire  tribe  of 
more  than  seventeen  hundred  Indians,  scattered  over  an  area  of  half 
a  million  acres.  In  one  of  the  most  mountainous  and  inaccessible 
districts  of  North  Carolina,  the  Cherokee  Indians,  scattered  over  an 
area  of  more  than  sixty  thousand  acres  and  a  population  of  more  than 
two  thousand,  are  dependent  for  medical  services  on  one  physician. 
These  are  not  isolated  cases,  but  are  generally  characteristic  of  the 
insufficiency  of  medical  workers  in  the  field.  U ntil  Congress  grants 
larger  appropriations,  which  are  to  be  used  for  the  specific  purpose  of 
giving  more  physicians  and  nurses  to  the  reservations,  it  will  be  dif¬ 
ficult  to  make  any  lasting  improvement. 

While  the  schools  can  do  much  in  educating  the  younger  gener¬ 
ations  to  the  dangers  of  disease  and,  through  the  hospitals  which 
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each  school  possesses,  to  take  care  of  the  sick  students,  it  is  funda¬ 
mentally  necessary  to  have  more  workers  on  the  reservations  and  in 
the  Indian  homes  who  will  give  their  entire  attention  to  the  safeguard¬ 
ing  of  the  health  of  those  who  are  now,  fortunately,  healthy,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  giving  to  the  diseased  Indians  the  care  and  attention 
which  they  need.  The  reservations  must  also  have  more  and  better 
hospital  facilities. 

The  Government  has  hardly  scraped  the  surface  of  the  Indian 
health  problem,  and  until  every  home  on  every  reservation  is  reached 
there  will  continue  to  be  unnecessary  sickness,  suffering,  and  death. 
This  is  a  national  problem,  as  it  not  only  affects  the  lives  of  three 
hundred  thousand  Indians,  but  of  millions  of  white  men,  women, 
and  children,  who  live  on  and  around  the  reservations.  The  work 
must  have  the  same  amount  of  definite  attention  which  every  city  in 
the  country  finds  it  necessary  to  give  to  its  population. 

While  these  condition  will,  in  a  large  measure,  improve  as  the 
Indians  become  educated,  self-supporting,  and  acquire  more  civili¬ 
zation,  there  is  a  present  problem  to  be  met,  not  alone  in  guarding 
the  health  of  healthy  Indians,  but  more  particularly  in  taking  care 
of  the  sick  and  preventing  the  spread  of  the  disease.  This  work 
calls  insistently  to  be  done  and,  if  we  are  to  save  the  Indians,  it  must 
be  done  now. 


^rabuates;  atib  Heturneb  ^tubentsi 

THE  United  States  Congress  is  made  up  of  hard-headed  and  far-sighted  business 
men.  Generalizations  relative  to  Indian  education  are  not  accepted  as  facts, 
and  the  Congress  insists  on  individual  records  to  prove  the  value  of  Indian  Schools. 
The  Carlisle  School  has  long  felt  the  justice  of  this  demand  and  has  met  it. 
Superintendent  Friedman  considers  this  matter  one  of  the  most  important  with 
which  he  is  charged,  and  each  year  writes  thousands  of  letters  of  good  cheer  and 
encouragement  to  the  former  students.  Large  numbers  are  found  employment, 
and  larger  numbers  are  returning  to  visit  their  Alma  Mater  each  year.  What 
splendid  achievements  in  civilization,  and  remarkable  progress  toward  the  best  in 
citizenship,  is  breathed  in  the  spirit  and  story  of  these  letters! 


In  a  letter  to  a  friend,  Antwine  Swallow 
states  that  he  is  working  at  his  trade  in 
Plummer,  Idaho. 

7777  “ 

Ben  American  Horse,  one  of  our  ex¬ 
students,  is  now  located  at  Kyle,  S.  Dak., 
and  doing  very  well  in  stock  raising. 

--ssx  w. 

7777 r 

Elizabeth  Grant,  formerly  Elizabeth 
Hayes,  one  of  our  ex-students,  living  at  Fort 
Lapwai,  Idaho,  sends  greetings  to  those  who 
still  remember  her. 

:  vx 

7777 r 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  E.  Roberts  are 
living  in  Odanah,  Wisconsin,  where  Mr. 
Roberts  is  employed  as  a  stenographer  by 
the  Government.  Mrs.  Roberts  was  for¬ 
merly  Rose  Denomie.  Both  are  returned 
students  of  Carlisle  and  are  reflecting  credit 
on  their  school.  Before  coming  to  Carlisle 
Roberts  attended  school  at  Haskell. 

,\N\n  W 

7777  “ 

Alfred  P.  DeMarr,  of  Couderay,  Wis., 
an  ex-student  of  Carlisle  who  left  the  school 


ten  years  ago,  writes:  “I  often  remember 
the  good  times  I  had  at  Carlisle  and  in  the 
country,  and  often  wish  I  could  live  them 
over  again.  There  is  not  a  single  day  of 
the  ten  years  that  have  elapsed  since  I  left 
the  school  that  is  out  of  my  mind.” 

.W'X  w 

777?  ^ 

We  learn  through  a  letter  that  Bert 
Harris  is  living  in  Allegany,  N.  Y.  He 
makes  a  specialty  of  raising  fine  fowls;  he 
is  also  learning  telegraphy  by  studying 
evenings. 

,^\\\  W 

77//  “ 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  Coleman  are 
now  living  in  a  comfortable  home  on  Pom- 
fret  street,  Carlisle,  Pa.  Both  are  ex¬ 
students  of  Carlisle.  Francis  is  in  charge  of 
the  Cumberland  Valley  passenger  station  at 
night.  He  learned  telegraphy  at  the  school. 

7777  r 

Thomas  Mitchell,  a  Navajo  who  left 
Carlisle  over  a  year  ago,  writes  from  Tuba, 
Arizona: 

“I  am  very  thankful  for  the  time  I  spent 
at  Carlisle,  and  wish  I  could  go  back  there 
and  spend  two  or  three  more  years.  I  now 
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fully  realize  what  Carlisle  has  done  for  me 
for  the  little  time  I  was  there.  Ever  since 
my  return  I  have  thought  a  great  deal  of 
the  school,  and  praised  its  great  work  to 
ward  the  bringing  up  of  the  Indian  boys 
and  girls,  because  most  anywhere  you  go 
you  will  find  Carlisle  returned  students  do¬ 
ing  well.  I  will  do  the  best  I  can  from 
now  on  with  what  I  know.” 

Thomas  has  done  good  work  helping  the 
missionaries  translate  the  Bible  into  the 
Navajo  language. 

Spencer  Patterson,  Class  1911,  is  doing 
well,  working  at  his  trade  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

m-+- 

Word  comes  from  Aaron  Minthorn,  who 
is  now  attending  Jenkins  Institute  in  Spo¬ 
kane,  Washington,  that  he  is  getting  along 
well  in  his  studies. 

zv/  “ 

Carlisle  is  proud  to  acknowledge  the 
fact  that  the  training  of  the  institution  is 
being  greatly  developed  by  her  students 
who  are  out  in  the  world.  Leslie  Nephew, 
one  of  our  ex-students,  was  faithful  during 
his  school  days,  both  in  the  industrial  and 
the  academic  departments.  He  left  the 
school  for  his  home  in  New  York  State 
fully  equipped  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  working  world.  “Chief”  as  he  is  popu¬ 
larly  called,  is  a  member  of  the  temperance 
lodge  in  his  district,  and  has  served  for  three 
successive  years  in  the  office  of  president. 
He  has  also  been  elected  to  go  as  a  dele¬ 
gate  to  represent  his  home  lodge  at  the 
convention  of  the  Six  Nations-Iroquois 
Temperance  League  of  Indians,  to  be  held 
this  fall  at  Lewiston,  N.  Y. 

■w. 

zv? r 

Mr.  Levi  Levering,  a  graduate  of  Carlisle, 
who  was  recently  appointed  superintendent 
of  the  Nuyaka  Boarding  School,  at  Beggs, 
Okla. ,  writing  to  Superintendent  Friedman, 
speaks  enthusiastically  of  his  work,  and 
among  other  things  says:  “I  want  to  tell  you 
that  all  the  ex-students  of  the  Carlisle  School 
among  the  Creek  Indians  are  doing  well. 


Some  of  them  are  quite  wealthy;  others  are 
well-to-do.  One  of  them  is  a  noted  Metho¬ 
dist  preacher  in  the  eastern  part  of  Oklahoma. 
That  is  what  Carlisle  isdoingfor  her  students 
(those  who  come  under  her  training)  and  it 
tells  so  among  the  Indians.  I  am  getting 
along  very  well  and  trying  to  make  improve¬ 
ments  every  day.  I’ll  do  my  best  to  make 
a  good  record  for  myself.” 

\  w. 

V/7  r 

Ester  Browning,  who  left  Carlisle  two 
years  ago,  sends  an  interesting  account  of 
herself.  Since  then  she  has  studied  the 
piano,  and  she  has  had  vocal  training  under 
one  of  the  finest  teachers  in  her  section  of 
the  country.  She  is  at  present  teaching 
music. 

#->- 

Samuel  Tilden,  ex-student  of  Carlisle, 
writes  that  he  is  a  policeman  at  Fort  Lapwai, 
Idaho.  He  owns  two  lots  and  upon  one  is 
a  five-roomed  house. 

.w\\  w. 

Zv7  “ 

"From  one  who  will  never  forget  Car¬ 
lisle”  are  the  closing  words  of  an  interest- 
ingletterfrom  Mrs.  Emily  M.  Hardt  Floyd, 
who,  with  her  husband  and  three  small 
children,  are  living  in  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 
Mrs.  Floyd  speaks  in  the  highest  terms 
of  her  husband’s  habits,  whom  she  describes 
as  a  hard  working,  temperate,  home-loving 
man.”  Such  a  man  is  bound  to  succeed  in 
life. 

Ernest  Left  Hand,  who  was  a  student 
here  a  number  of  years  ago,  is  now  a  farmer 
near  Geary,  Okla.  He  has  160  acres  of  good 
land  and  some  stock.  He  also  has  an  inter¬ 
esting  family  of  three  children,  a  girl  of 
nine  and  two  boys  aged,  respectively,  three 
months,  and  three  years. 

y 

ZV7 r 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wesley  Talchief  have 
a  comfortable  home  at  Buffalo,  New  York. 
Mr.  Talchief  is  a  motorman  on  the  Broad¬ 
way  line,  and  they  are  getting  along  nicely. 
Mrs.  Talchief,  who  was  Miss  Mazie  Skye, 
was  graduated  from  Carlisle  last  year. 
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HISTORY 

The  School  was  founded  in  1879,  and  is  supported  by  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment.  First  specific  appropriation  made  by  Congress  July  31,  1883. 

PRESENT  PLANT 

The  present  equipment  consists  of  49  buildings  and  311  acres  of  land. 
The  equipment  is  modern  and  complete. 

TRADES 

Practical  instruction  is  given  in  farming,  dairying,  horticulture,  dressmaking, 
cooking,  laundering,  housekeeping,  and  in  TWENTY  trades. 

ACADEMIC 

There  is  a  carefully  graded  school,  including  courses  in  agriculture, 
teaching,  stenography,  business  practice,  telegraphy,  and  industrial  art. 

OUTING  SYSTEM 

This  affords  an  extended  residence  in  carefully  selected  families,  with  in¬ 
struction  in  public  schools,  sewing,  housekeeping,  and  practice  at  their  trades. 
Students  earn  regular  wages  and  at  present  have  about  $40,000  to  their  credit 
in  bank  drawing  interest. 

PURPOSE 

To  train  Indians  as  teachers,  home  makers,  mechanics  and  industrial  leaders 
either  among  their  own  people  or  in  competition  with  the  whites. 


Faculty .  79 

Enrollment  for  fiscal  year  1912  .  1,031 

Returned  students  and  graduates . . .  5,616 


RESULTS 

Graduates  and  returned  students  are  leaders  and  teachers  among  their  people; 
291  with  the  Government  as  Supervisors,  Superintendents,  Teachers,  etc.,  in 
Government  schools.  Remainder  are  good  home  makers,  successful  in  busi¬ 
ness,  the  professions,  and  the  industries. 
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Conditions  Among  the  Five 
Civilized  Tribes: 

By  George  Vaux,  Jr. 

TTZ E  read  much  about  them  in  newspapers ,  yet  little  is  generally  known 
rr  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Vaux  writes  from 
personal  observation.  He  has  for  years  been  interested  in  the  American 
Indian,  and  it  is  because  of  that  interest  that  he  is  now  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Indian  Commissioners.  As  a  Nation,  we  have  made  many 
mistakes  with  the  red  man.  At  times,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Chippewas  of 
White  Earth,  our  neglect  of  the  Indians  has  reacted  like  a  boomerang  to 
kindle  anew  the  national  conscience  to  its  duty.  All  good  Americans  want 
the  Indians  to  rapidly  reach  the  point  of  independent,  self-supporting,  self- 
respecting  citizenship.  That  is  the  glorious  final  goal  of  our  Government' s 
wardship.  Good  legislation  must  be  based  on  the  real  condition  of  the 
average  Indian.  But  the  more  backward  as  well  as  the  most  progressive 
Indians  must  also  be  taken  into  account,  lest  one  class  or  the  other  be  done 
an  injustice.  A  bove  all  no  more  long,  disastrous  retreats. — T he  Editor. 

HE  old  Indian  Territory  comprised  an  area  of  about 
30,000  square  miles  or  approximately  the  equivalent 
of  two-thirds  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  There, 
during  the  decade  from  1830  to  1840,  were  removed 
from  the  southeastern  part  of  the  United  States  the 
so-called  Five  Civilized  Tribes  (the  Cherokees,  the 
Creeks,  the  Seminoles,  the  Choctaws,  and  the  Chickasaws).  Each 
established  its  own  government,  patterned  after  that  of  the  United 
States,  with  executive,  legislative,  and  judicial  branches.  Some  of 
the  treaties  which  resulted  in  these  removals  provided  that  the  re¬ 
gion  should  never  be  included  within  any  organized  State  or  Ter¬ 
ritory  of  the  United  States.  These  treaties  were  frequently  modi¬ 
fied  by  new  agreements,  so  that  many  of  their  original  provisions 
were  abrogated,  and  finally  under  the  authority  of  the  Act  of  Con- 
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gress  of  March  3rd,  1893,  President  Cleveland  appointed  the  com¬ 
mission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  usually  known  as  the  Dawes 
Commission,  whose  duties  were  to  negotiate  with  the  Indians  for 
the  extinguishment  of  their  communal  title  to  land  and  arrange  for 
its  allotment  to  the  individual  members  of  the  tribes.  There  were 
about  101,000  enrolled  members  of  the  tribes,  of  which  number 
about  one-fourth  would  be  classed  as  full  bloods.  The  restrictions 
have  been  removed  from  most  of  the  rest,  but  there  are  still  about 

36,000  left  in  the  restricted  class. 

To  find  out  something  of  the  true  condition  of  this  large  number 
of  restricted  Indians,  I  spent  some  days  in  May  last  in  traveling 
among  them.  In  order  to  see  them  as  they  really  are,  the  beaten  lines 
of  travel  must  be  left  and  they  must  be  sought  out  in  their  little 
cabins  remote  from  one  another  in  a  rough  and  broken  country, 
where  there  are  few  roads  worthy  of  the  name,  and  in  districts  not 
reached  by  railroads  or  other  modern  means  of  communication. 
During  the  days,  as  we  were  driving  through  this  portion  of  the 
State  of  Oklahoma,  we  would  ride  oftentimes  for  an  hour  or  more 
along  a  road  which  was  little  more  than  a  mere  trail,  frequently  fol¬ 
lowing  the  beds  of  watercourses,  and  without  seeing  a  sign  of  any 
human  being.  Then  a  little  clearing  would  appear  in  the  forest, 
badly  fenced  and  with  the  most  primitive  and  wasteful  agricultural 
methods  adopted,  at  one  side  of  which  would  be  a  one-  or  two-room 
cabin  with  leaky  roof,  usually  without  glass  in  the  windows,  if,  in¬ 
deed,  there  were  any  windows,  and  yet  no  signs  of  anyone  about. 
Some  investigation,  however,  would  show  that  this  was  an  Indian 
home,  with  the  family  hidden  away  somewhere  about  it,  or  perhaps 
visiting  at  some  other  Indian  residence  several  miles  distant. 

Other  places  would  show  indications  of  more  thrift  and  an  intel¬ 
ligent  expenditure  of  money,  and  there  we  would  find  that  this  par¬ 
ticular  family  or  some  member  of  it  owned  a  small  allotment,  per¬ 
haps  in  one  of  the  rich  oil-bearing  regions,  and  that  through  the  in¬ 
tervention  of  the  agency  office  at  Muskogee  the  royalties  secured  from 
the  oil  wells  were  expended  under  the  supervision  of  the  district 
agent  of  the  region  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  of  real  service  to  the  owners. 
This  did  not  necessarily  exclude  a  piano  which  might  be  wanted  by 
some  member  of  the  family  without  regard  to  whether  she  could 
play  on  it  or  not,  or  the  Victor  talking  machine  with  a  complement 
of  operatic  records  (these  were  often  found  in  the  poorest  houses), 
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but  it  did  mean  that  in  every  way  an  effort  was  being  made  by  the 
Government  officials  to  improve  the  habits  of  life,  the  social  and 
industrial  conditions  of  the  Indians  particularly  affected. 

Unfortunately  many  of  the  white  neighbors  of  such  Indians,  as 
well  as  part  bloods  who  had  acquired  some  of  the  most  undesirable 
traits  of  the  white  man,  seeing  these  improvements,  would  covet 
them,  and  by  various  methods  of  trickery  endeavor  to  deprive  the 
Indians  of  their  rightful  property.  Forgery,  substitution  of  docu¬ 
ments,  over-persuasion,  or  force,  all  the  well-known  methods,  are 
employed  to  defraud  the  prosperous. 

Conditions  in  the  old  Indian  Territory  were  anything  but  satis¬ 
factory.  The  tribal  governments  had  practically  no  control  over 
white  men,  and  the  difficulties  of  serving  process  of  the  United  States 
courts  were  so  great  that  the  region  became  attractive  to  the  lawless 
element  of  pretty  much  the  whole  of  the  United  States.  School 
facilities  were  few,  and  the  new  generation  growing  up  was  largely 
deprived  of  any  proper  education.  Hence  it  has  been  that  this  re¬ 
gion  has  had  more  than  its  share  of  difficult  problems  to  solve.  The 
new  State  of  Oklahoma  has  gone  bravely  about  this  work,  but  that 
there  is  still  much  to  be  done  was  evident  on  every  hand.  Some  of 
the  little  towns  are  not  infrequently  “shot  up,”  and  murders  and 
other  serious  crimes  often  go  unpunished,  even  if  the  perpetrators 
of  the  crimes  might  be  detected  without  a  great  deal  of  difficulty. 

County-seat  controversies  are  not  unknown,  and  in  one  place 
where  we  stayed  over  night  the  court  records  were  being  guarded 
by  men  who  patrolled  the  streets  with  loaded  Winchesters,  in  order 
to  prevent  a  rival  settlement  a  half  mile  away  from  carrying  off  the 
public  records  to  another  courthouse  than  the  one  which  was  in  use 
at  that  time.  There  is,  too,  an  undesirable  roving  population  known 
as  “Nesters,”  who  may  be  found  at  almost  every  turn  in  the  rural 
districts.  They  are  squatters,  largely  from  Arkansas.  The  belong¬ 
ings  of  a  family  will  not  fill  a  moderate-sized  wagon.  They  are  here 
to-day  and  somewhere  else  to-morrow.  From  such  surroundings 
there  is  not  much  uplift  for  the  Indians,  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  the  progress  that  the  full  bloods  are  making  is  not  very  great. 

In  what  I  am  saying  I  do  not  wish  to  be  misunderstood  as  speak¬ 
ing  in  a  sweeping  way  of  the  whole  of  the  population  of  eastern 
Oklahoma.  The  towns  and  more  thickly  settled  districts  contain  a 
high  percentage  of  self-respecting  and  intelligent  citizens,  but  in  the 
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rural  districts  of  this  wild  broken  region  civilizing  influences  are 
not  making  themselves  felt  to  the  extent  which  they  ought. 

As  intimated  above,  the  Indians  get  but  little  uplift  from  their 
neighbors,  even  if  but  a  small  percentage  of  the  whole  are  willing 
to  prey  upon  the  credulity  of  the  red  man  and  deprive  him  of  his 
property.  In  order  to  protect  the  Indians  as  far  as  possible,  there 
was  devised  what  was  known  as  the  district  agency  system,  by  which 
the  region  was  divided  into  sixteen  districts,  each  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  a  man  selected  for  his  peculiar  qualifications,  who  had  an 
office  at  a  central  point,  to  which  the  Indians  were  encouraged  to 
come,  or  who  might  be  met  by  the  agent  in  his  monthly  rounds 
through  the  particular  region  allotted  to  him.  These  men  came  in 
close  contact  with  the  individual  Indians,  advising  them  concerning 
the  various  matters  which  might  come  up  in  connection  with  their 
business  transactions  and  the  thousands  and  one  affairs  of  their 
daily  life.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  many  of  these  36,000  re¬ 
stricted  Indians  are  really  rich,  some  having  incomes  of  as  much  as 
$10,000  or  $20,000  per  annum  from  the  oil  royalties  or  other  simi¬ 
lar  sources.  With  their  backward  development  in  civilization,  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  they  do  not  know  how  to  spend  these 
large  sums  of  money,  and  become  an  easy  prey  to  designing  per¬ 
sons.  The  district  agents,  however,  getting  to  know  the  individ¬ 
uals  and  their  means,  could  do  much  by  way  of  preventing  improper 
expenditure  and  by  seeing  that  the  resources  of  the  Indians  are 
conserved  and  all  money  expended  is  spent  in  proper  ways. 

It  is  probably  a  similar  situation  never  existed  anywhere  else  in 
so  large  a  region — that  one-third  of  all  the  titles  to  land  were  vested 
in  minors.  This  fact  has  created  an  enormous  volume  of  business 
in  the  local  probate  courts  having  jurisdiction  in  such  matters,  with 
the  results  that  guardians  have  been  appointed  in  a  wholesale  way 
and  without  the  possibility  of  proper  investigations  respecting  them 
and  their  qualifications  or  the  sufficiency  of  their  sureties.  This 
has  opened  the  door  for  the  perpetration  of  an  enormous  amount 
of  fraud.  Part  of  the  duties  of  the  district  agents  have  been  to  co¬ 
operate  with  the  probate  judges  in  securing  proper  accountings 
from  guardians.  In  hundreds  of  instances  the  results  of  investi¬ 
gations  have  shown  that  guardians  were  squandering  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  their  wards  and  in  almost  every  case  the  courts  have  gladly 
accepted  the  assistance  of  the  district  agents  who,  through  their 
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ability  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  the  Indians  and  investigate  the 
facts,  have  been  invaluable  in  the  proper  administration  of  justice. 

Another  serious  complication  has  arisen  from  the  widely  sepa¬ 
rated  locations  of  many  of  the  Indians’  holdings.  When  allotment 
was  made,  each  allottee  was  given  his  homestead  and  also  additional 
land  in  order  to  make  up  what  was  considered  an  equal  value  for 
each  member  of  each  tribe.  As  a  result  there  have  been  many 
fractional  allotments  made  for  the  purpose  of  equalization  at  places 
where  the  Indians  have  very  seldom,  if  ever,  been,  and  many  of  them 
have  no  idea  of  the  character  of  their  small  holdings.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  Thomas  Liver,  a  Cherokee,  has  his  homestead  allotment  of 
80  acres  in  Washington  County  and  an  additional  allotment  of  10 
acres  in  Sequoyah  County,  over  100  miles  distant.  Again,  Kate 
Fields  has  her  homestead  allotment  of  80  acres  in  Washington 
County  and  an  additional  allotment  of  10  acres  in  Craig  County, 
over  40  miles  distant  in  an  air  line,  or  by  rail  over  75  miles  away. 
Probably  neither  of  these  Indians  has  ever  seen  these  additional  al¬ 
lotments.  Without  governmental  assistance  no  one  would  be 
looking  after  the  protection  of  their  rights  as  against  squatters  or 
others.  The  probability  of  their  making  improvident  deeds  or 
leases  is  increased,  with  corresponding  temptation  to  the  grafter. 
The  number  of  such  cases  might  be  multiplied  by  the  thousands. 
One  of  the  results  of  these  conditions  has  been  an  endeavor  to  cloud 
titles  in  an  effort  to  get  from  the  Indians  their  lands.  So  far  has  this 
gone  that  the  Department  of  Justice  has  filed  in  the  courts  of  Okla¬ 
homa  over  30,000  suits  to  protect  the  titles  to  Indian  land,  and  of 
these  over  26,000  are  still  pending.  Property  which  is  estimated  to 
be  worth  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  has  already  been  re¬ 
covered  for  the  Indians.  The  whole  question  of  land  titles  has 
grown  to  be  a  complicated  one  and  has  been  aggravated  by  the 
different  and  oftentimes  conflicting  provisions  which  have  been 
made  with  reference  to  the  alienation  of  allotments  of  deceased 
Indians. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  enactments  by  Congress  upon 
the  subject,  and  these  have  not  been  uniform  in  the  Five  Tribes. 
At  the  present  time  it  is  impossible  for  even  the  best-qualified  law¬ 
yers  to  give  an  intelligent  opinion  as  to  whether  or  not  the  title  to 
many  tracts  of  land  is  good  and  valid.  This  necessarily  results  in 
the  depreciation  of  the  value  of  the  land  generally,  for  bona  fide  set- 
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tiers  are  afraid  to  purchase,  lest  they  shall  lose  everything  which 
they  may  invest.  This  situation  reacts  in  several  ways  to  the  disad¬ 
vantage  of  the  Indian.  In  the  first  place,  he  is  not  able  to  get  a  fair 
market  value  for  his  land  if  he  desires  to  sell  it  properly.  Other 
adjacent  lands  are  not  taken  up  by  a  desirable  class  of  citizens,  who 
through  example  would  help  to  elevate  the  condition  of  the  Indian. 
The  white  men  with  whom  he  does  come  in  contact  are  the  most 
undesirable  class  of  speculators,  who  are  attracted  by  such  conditions 
and  whose  influence  upon  the  Indian  is  almost  always  debasing. 
That  this  is  not  a  theoretical  situation  merely  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  during  a  period  of  nine  months  which  ended  last  summer  it  was 
almost  impossible  for  the  Indian  Bureau  to  make  any  sales  of  sur¬ 
plus  lands  in  some  portions  of  eastern  Oklahoma,  there  being  no 
bids  whatever  received  for  approximately  75  per  cent  of  all  of  the 
lands  advertised.  Much  of  the  land  was  advertised  three  or  four 
times  before  a  sale  could  be  consummated. 

In  order  to  meet  this  general  situation,  a  bill  was  introduced  in 
the  recent  session  of  Congress  by  Senator  Owen  of  Oklahoma. 
Hon.  Samuel  Adams,  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  submitted 
to  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  of  the  United  States  Senate  his 
views  on  this  bill  and  proposed  a  substitute,  which  legislation  should, 
I  believe,  receive  the  support  of  everyone  interested  in  the  future 
development  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma  and  of  the  friends  of  the  In¬ 
dian  also.  It  provides  a  practical  method  of  settlement  of  all  dis¬ 
puted  cases  of  Indian  titles,  whilst  assuring  to  the  Indian  a  fair  com¬ 
pensation  for  the  land  he  may  have  sold  or  may  contemplate  selling 
hereafter.  In  cases  of  restricted  Indians,  the  funds  secured  are  to 
be  subject  to  the  same  restrictions  as  already  exist,  or  may  be  ex¬ 
pended  in  purchasing  more  suitable  land  for  them  for  homesteads. 
This  bill  also  meets  the  serious  question  of  leases.  At  the  present 
time  many  leases  may  be  made  for  short  terms  without  the  approval 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  One  favorite  scheme  that  has 
been  adopted  has  been  to  make  a  series  of  leases  for  short  terms, 
one  commencing  upon  the  expiration  of  another,  in  this  way  prac¬ 
tically  securing  a  lease  for  5  or  10  years  in  clear  violation  of  the 
spirit  of  the  law  if  not  its  letter.  The  result  has  been  to  prevent 
alienation  when  alienation  was  really  desirable.  Another  provision 
of  this  proposed  act  which  is  most  admirable  is  the  imposing  of 
severe  penalties  on  any  individuals  or  corporations  who  shall  put  on 
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record  any  document  having  for  its  object  the  clouding  of  the  title 
to  an  Indian’s  lands. 

If  this  or  an  equivalent  act  were  speedily  adopted,  it  would  go  a 
long  ways  toward  protecting  the  Indians  and  putting  an  end  to  fur¬ 
ther  grafting  upon  them.  It  would  also  be  of  the  greatest  advantage 
to  white  settlers  who  are  really  desirous  of  making  their  homes  in 
the  region  and  improving  the  country. 

The  educational  system  needed  to  be  largely  increased,  and  in 
some  measure  this  has  been  provided  for  by  the  appropriation  bill 
enacted  last  summer.  There  are  several  boarding  schools,  but  their 
capacity  is  not  at  all  commensurate  with  the  requirements.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  these  are  conducted  in  the  old  brick  buildings  built  in  the 
days  of  the  tribal  governments.  They  were  expensive  to  erect, 
but  are  not  suited  to  the  requirements  of  our  modern  educational 
methods. 

The  desire  has  been  to  place  as  many  as  possible  of  these  children 
in  the  district  schools  near  their  homes,  but  so  far  the  practical  re¬ 
sults  have  not  been  as  satisfactory  as  could  be  wished  for,  owing  to 
the  sparseness  of  the  population,  causing  many  of  the  children  to 
live  at  long  distances  from  the  local  schools.  We  were  told  by  the 
parents  of  many  of  the  children  that  they  were  not  in  school  at  all, 
the  parents  apparently  not  appreciating  the  importance  of  educa¬ 
tional  facilities. 

Health  and  sanitary  conditions  are  capable  of  being  greatly  im¬ 
proved.  The  medical  staff  should  be  largely  increased.  I  saw  many 
middle-aged  men  and  women  who  were  approaching  blindness  from 
the  ravages  of  trachoma.  Surgical  aid  would  restore  to  many  of 
them  their  sight  and  enable  them  to  become  self-supporting.  Tuber¬ 
culosis  is  also  rife.  Whisky  and  gambling  have  their  full  share  of 
responsibility. 

Whilst  in  Oklahoma  I  saw  but  little  of  the  spiritual  side  of  the  life 
of  these  people.  Doubtless,  churches  and  missionary  societies  are 
endeavoring  to  do  what  they  can,  although  we  saw  very  few  signs  of 
their  work  in  the  remote  districts.  Nominally,  I  presume  all  these 
Indians  are  classed  as  Christians  just  as  they  are  called  "civilized.” 

As  is  to  be  expected  among  so  large  a  number,  there  are  many 
reactionaries  who  are  opposed  to  doing  anything  to  improve  the 
general  conditions,  who  will  not  accept  their  allotments  nor  the  per 
capita  payments  which  have  been  made  from  time  to  time,  always 
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harking  back  to  the  old  treaties  and  making  the  acknowledgment 
of  those  agreements  a  prerequisite  to  any  action  on  their  part.  This 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  for  many  of  them  have  been  forced  to  take 
allotments  long  before  their  advancement  in  civilization  was  such  as 
to  warrant  that  step. 

How  many  there  are  of  these  classes  who  are  holding  back,  it  is 
probably  impossible  for  anyone  to  say.  Among  the  Cherokees 
they  are  known  as  “Night  Hawks;”  among  the  Creeks  as  “Snakes.” 
They  are  mostly  the  older  Indians  who  have  never  had  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  educational  facilities  and  who  do  not  desire  the  civilization 
of  the  white  man.  They  meet  secretly  at  night  and  maintain  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  Washington  most  of  if  not  all  the  time.  I  saw  a  good 
many  of  them,  but  in  the  first  instance  they  did  not  appeal  strongly 
to  my  sympathy.  Before  I  left,  however,  I  felt  somewhat  differently, 
as  the  result  of  an  interview  with  about  seventy-five  of  them  at 
Hanna,  in  the  Creek  country.  Their  leader  was  old  Thle-Chum- 
Fixico,  a  grizzled  man  far  past  middle  life.  When  he  found  that 
our  purpose  was  not  to  sustain  him  in  his  claims  that  the  treaty  of 
1832  was  still  in  force  and  that  its  conditions  should  be  enforced, 
he  stalked  off  in  a  rage,  followed  by  most  of  his  sympathizers  and 
leaving  us  to  talk  with  some  other  members  of  the  tribe.  So  great 
was  his  violence  that  it  was  not  without  misgivings  that  two  hours 
later  we  drove  through  the  woods  and  finally  came  to  his  home,  in 
front  of  which  was  a  group  of  the  strange  dog-house  like  construc¬ 
tions  which  constitute  a  Creek  burying  ground.  There  was  a  fairly 
good  log  house,  and  one  or  two  sheds  and  other  out-buildings  in 
more  or  less  disrepair.  Here  we  found,  in  place  of  the  proud  leader 
of  a  hope  which  he  knew  to  be  forlorn,  a  broken  spirited,  cast-down 
old  man,  who,  with  the  few  words  of  broken  English  at  his  com¬ 
mand,  bade  us  welcome  to  his  home,  offered  us  his  hominy  and 
strange  green  bread,  and  then,  almost  in  tears,  by  the  aid  of  a  little 
diagram  which  he  drew  in  the  dust  at  our  feet,  told  us  how  he  had 
worked  hard  and  cleared  a  farm  of  40  or  more  acres  and  planted 
fruit  trees,  had  gotten  cattle  and  hogs;  then  had  come  the  white  man, 
who  had  forced  upon  him  an  allotment  elsewhere  than  his  own  home, 
and  had  left  him  in  his  declining  years  to  start  anew,  with  a  stranger 
to  his  blood  and  to  the  blood  of  his  people  reaping  the  benefit 
of  his  years  of  toil.  He  was  a  poor  savage,  and  no  one  who  was  there 
with  us  could  but  have  felt  as  we  did — that  here  was  a  concrete  in- 
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stance,  typical  of  the  wrongs  which  our  race  has  worked  on  his  race, 
wrongs  which  have  been  repeated  all  over  the  Indian  country  in 
time  past  and  which  are  being  repeated  all  over  it  to-day.  I  could 
not  blame  him  for  being  a  reactionary.  ’Tis  he  and  his  like  that  are 
appealing  to  us  for  help,  and  we  as  self-respecting  American  citi¬ 
zens  will  fall  short  of  our  high  calling  if  we  do  not  see  that  absolute 
justice  is  done  to  him  and  to  his  fellows. 
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The  Man  Who  Wins. 

Charles  R.  Barrett 

rPHE  man  who  wins  is  an  average  man, 

Not  built  on  any  peculiar  plan, 

Not  blest  with  any  peculiar  luck; 

Just  steady  and  earnest  and  full  of  pluck. 

When  asked  a  question  he  does  not  “guess” — 

He  knows,  and  answers  “no”  or  “yes;” 

When  set  a  task  that  the  rest  can’t  do, 

He  buckles  down  till  he’s  put  it  through. 

Three  things  he’s  learned:  That  the  man  who  tries 
Finds  favor  in  his  employer’s  eyes; 

That  it  pays  to  know  more  than  one  thing  well; 
That  it  doesn’t  pay  all  he  knows  to  tell. 

So  he  works  and  waits;  till  one  fine  day 
There’s  a  better  job  with  bigger  pay, 

And  the  men  who  shirked  whenever  they  could 
Are  bossed  by  the  man  whose  work  made  good. 

For  the  man  who  wins  is  the  man  who  works, 

Who  neither  labor  nor  trouble  shirks, 

Who  uses  his  hands,  his  head,  his  eyes; 

The  man  who  wins  is  the  man  who  tries. 

— From  Royal  Trust  Monthly. 


Important  Reforms  in  Indian 
Administration: 


By  F.  H.  Abbott,  Acting  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs . 

rjnHIS  address  by  the  Acting  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  is  a  splen- 
-I-  did  resume  of  some  of  the  more  pressing  needs  in  Indian  administra¬ 
tion.  The  entire  address  is  sane  and  conservative ,  yet  advanced  and 
militant  in  its  stand  for  Indian  protection  and  civilization.  It  shows  a 
profound  kno  wledge  of  the  Indian  country  itself  ',  as  well  as  a  keen  appreci¬ 
ation  of  the  real  needs  of  our  aborigines.  It  should  be  read  carefully , 
because  it  gives,  succinctly  and  decisively ,  a  statement  of  the  “way  out." 
— The  Editor. 

N  RESOLUTIONS  adopted  last  year  the  Mohonk 
Conference  was  right  in  saying  that  the  general  con¬ 
structive  policies  of  education,  industrial  training, 
individual  ownership  of  land,  and  the  abolition  of 
the  ration  system  have  been  carried  on  with  such 
success  that  the  end  seems  in  sight.  It  is  probably 
true  that  the  proper  lines  of  general  policy  for  the  future  civilization 
of  Indians  are  now  pretty  definitely  and  correctly  established.  The 
future  work  of  the  Indian  Bureau  is  not  a  theoretical  one  of  work¬ 
ing  out  policies,  but  a  practical  one  of  working  out  individual  In¬ 
dian  men  and  women,  or,  rather,  of  helping  individual  Indian  men  and 
women  to  work  themselves  out  as  independent,  self-supporting 
citizens.  The  job  of  the  Indian  Bureau  for  the  present  and  the 
future,  well-defined  as  it  is,  however,  has  more  difficulties  before  it, 
perhaps,  than  ever  before.  One  of  the  gravest  dangers  confronting 
Indian  administration  to-day  is  a  tendency  to  haste  on  the  part  of 
friends  of  the  Indian  inside  and  outside  the  Government  service. 
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We  h  ave  made  too  great  haste  in  some  cases  in  opening  and 
allotting  reservations.  There  would  probably  be  no  White  Earth 
situation  to-day  had  the  timber  on  the  reservation  been  sold  previ¬ 
ous  to  allotment  and  had  allotment  gone  hand  in  hand  with  a  defi¬ 
nite  constructive  program  of  help  for  individual  allottees.  There 
is  danger  that  we  may  go  too  fast  in  hurrying  Indian  children  into 
public  schools;  that  we  may  travel  too  fast  in  issuing  patents  in  fee  to 
competent  Indians,  as  we  doubtless  have  gone  too  slow  in  permit¬ 
ting  Indians  to  handle  their  individual  Indian  moneys  and  make 
their  own  leases. 

We  all  approve  the  wisdom  of  the  Dawes  Act,  and  agree  that  the 
individualization  of  property  by  the  allotment  of  land  and  the  seg¬ 
regation  of  trust  funds  is  fundamentally  desirable.  Yet  too  few  of  us 
have  paused  to  consider  that  the  allotment  of  wild,  arid,  or  timber 
land  to  Indians,  without  at  the  same  time  providing  practical  farm¬ 
ers  to  train  them  in  the  art  of  agriculture  and  supplying  improve¬ 
ments  or  equipment,  or  the  money  or  the  credit  to  purchase  them, 
in  order  to  enable  the  Indian  allottee  to  become  self-supporting, 
has  not  been  in  real  fact  a  step  toward  individualization.  To  be 
sure,  the  policy  of  individual  allotment  has  been  largely  responsible 
for  rooting  out  the  ration  system.  But  how  much  worse  was  the 
system  of  rations  than  the  system  of  rentals  which  has  grown  up 
wherever  allotments  have  been  made  without  at  the  same  time  pro¬ 
viding  the  means  of  self-support  to  the  allottee?  Reservations  have 
been  allotted  with  too  much  thought  merely  of  “opening  the  reser¬ 
vation  to  white  settlement”  and  with  too  little  thought  of  making 
the  allotment  in  each  case  a  real  factor  in  the  civilization  and  ad¬ 
vancement  of  its  owner.  To  illustrate,  allotments  of  1,765,000  acres 
have  recently  been  completed  on  Blackfeet,  Fort  Peck,  and  Fort  Hall 
Reservations  to  a  total  of  9,157  Indians.  While  a  few  of  these  allot¬ 
tees  have  some  cattle,  horses,  and  farming  equipment,  the  records 
show  scarcely  any  funds  to  the  credit  of  the  individual  Indians  with 
which  to  purchase  improvements,  and  they  lack  the  banking  credit 
for  such  purpose  available  to  the  average  white  settler  under  similar 
circumstances.  Those  who  have  no  funds  or  other  resources  often 
are  left  with  one  of  two  alternatives — either  to  rent  or  sell  the  whole 
or  part  of  their  lands.  On  practically  all  of  these  reservations 
there  is  practically  no  market  for  the  land,  and  the  income  from  ren¬ 
tals  is  often  only  a  small  contribution  toward  a  miserable  living.  In 
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many  cases  part  of  the  money  appropriated  to  allot  and  irrigate  the 
lands  would  have  been  more  wisely  spent  in  purchasing  livestock 
and  equipment,  and  preparing  allotments  for  cultivation. 

Where  allotments  have  already  been  made,  and  the  Indians  are 
without  funds  or  resources  to  make  a  living  upon  them,  the  only 
remedy  is  a  reimbursable  appropriation  by  Congress.  Last  year 
Congress  made  a  small  appropriation  for  this  purpose.  On  one  res¬ 
ervation  where  $10,000  was  advanced  from  this  fund,  out  of  249 
Indians  who  were  loaned  money,  there  has  been  reported  not  a  sin¬ 
gle  delinquency,  and  in  every  case  where  reports  are  in,  the  show¬ 
ing  is  a  strong  testimonial  to  the  honesty  of  the  Indian.  The  De¬ 
partment  is  asking  Congress  for  a  very  much  larger  fund  next  year. 
The  only  way  to  save  allotted  Indians  from  the  curse  of  the  rental 
system  is  to  provide  resources  sufficient  to  make  self-help  possible. 

In  the  future  allotments  should  not  be  made  by  wholesale,  but 
gradually  to  individuals  who  are  ready  to  make  advantageous  use 
of  the  same.  And  while  the  work  should  go  steadily  forward,  the 
brakes  should  be  applied  intelligently  not  only  in  throwing  open 
Indian  reservations  to  settlement,  but  in  continuing  allotments. 

In  the  same  way  there  is  danger  of  overhaste  in  the  application 
of  our  Indian  school  policy.  To  be  sure,  the  ultimate  and  desirable 
goal  is  the  public  school  for  all  Indian  children,  and  the  final  elimi¬ 
nation  of  Indian  schools.  It  must  be  kept  in  mind,  however,  that 
the  correct  test  of  desirability  of  substituting  the  public  schools  for 
Indian  schools  is  not  the  question  of  the  correctness  of  the  theory, 
but  the  condition  of  the  individual  Indian  child  in  the  individual 
Indian  home.  The  public  school  should  be  sought  when,  and  only 
when,  it  presents  facilities  equal  or  nearly  equal  to  those  offered  in 
the  Indian  school.  The  Indian  child,  coming  from  a  home  where 
there  is  no  industry,  and  no  means  of  training  in  industry,  should 
not  be  taken  from  the  Indian  school  offering  industrial  training  and 
placed  in  a  public  school  lacking  means  for  such  training.  The  In¬ 
dian  boy  attending  a  public  school  from  an  Indian  camp  is  at  a  great 
disadvantage  with  the  white  boy  at  the  same  school  from  a  prosper¬ 
ous  farm,  where  he  does  chores  at  night  and  learns  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  months  the  art  of  farming.  Nor  should  the  public  schools  be 
substituted  where  a  compulsory  education  law  is  not  enforced  and 
where  equally  regular  attendance  cannot  be  secured.  While  the 
practice  of  placing  Indian  children  in  the  public  schools  should  be 
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pushed  just  as  rapidly  as  the  conditions  and  requirements  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  Indian  will  permit,  yet  friends  of  the  Indians  must  not  be 
blind  to  the  real  conditions.  While  the  number  of  children  enrolled 
in  public  schools  can  be  increased  from  year  to  year,  it  will  be  many 
years  before  all  Indian  children  can  be  adequately  taken  care  of 
in  such  schools,  and  until  the  fifteen  thousand  Indian  children  of 
school  age  now  out  of  school  are  provided  with  school  facilities,  it 
must  be  apparent  that  appropriations  for  the  establishment  and  main¬ 
tenance  of  Indian  schools,  at  least  for  a  fewyears,  must  be  gradually 
increased. 

While  there  is  danger  of  going  too  fast  in  some  directions,  there 
is  a  like  danger  of  going  too  slow  in  others.  For  instance,  in  the 
handling  of  individual  Indian  moneys  there  is  the  constant  danger, 
while  trying  to  make  the  restrictions  necessary  to  prevent  idle  waste 
and  to  conserve  the  funds  for  beneficial  purposes,  of  making  them 
so  strict  as  to  bar  the  Indian’s  progress.  The  danger  of  destroying 
the  initiative  and  the  enterprise  of  an  Indian  by  restricting  too  much 
the  expenditure  of  his  individual  funds  is  greater  and  more  harm¬ 
ful  than  that  of  his  forming  habits  of  wastefulness  by  being  too  lax. 
The  expenditures  of  individual  Indian  moneys,  including  the  right 
of  competent  Indians  to  rent  their  lands  and  to  handle  the  rentals, 
have  been  very  greatly  liberalized  recently,  and  this  I  am  sure  will 
prove  beneficial.  More  freedom  in  their  handling  of  their  moneys 
and  their  lands,  and  more  restrictions  with  respect  to  the  issuance 
of  patents  in  fee  and  the  sale  of  lands  needed  by  them  for  homes  is 
the  safe  middle  ground. 

Hand  in  hand  with  the  consideration  of  any  phase  of  the  Indian’s 
property,  or  his  welfare,  or  his  health,  is  the  question  of  the  suppres¬ 
sion  of  the  liquor  traffic.  There  appears  to  be  no  disposition  on 
the  part  of  Congress  to  tighten  down  in  its  expenditures  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  To  make  this  special  appropriation  more  effective,  plans  are 
being  worked  out  to  bring  the  whole  force  of  employees  on  every 
Indian  reservation,  including  the  Indian  policemen,  into  more  active 
cooperation  with  the  special  officers  of  the  liquor  service.  There 
should  be  no  let-up  in  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  offenders.  How¬ 
ever,  the  efficiency  of  the  Indian  Service  in  this  regard  must  be  meas¬ 
ured  not  as  much  by  the  number  of  indictments  or  prosecutions  or 
convictions  secured,  as  by  the  fewness  of  the  cases  where  Indians 
have  secured  intoxicants.  The  officer  in  a  given  territory  who,  by 
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cooperating  with  the  local  employees  of  a  given  reservation  can 
keep  liquor  away  from  the  Indians  by  raising  the  moral  status  on 
and  around  Indian  reservations  and  by  the  creation  of  wholesome 
and  permanent  public  sentiment  among  the  Indians  themselves, 
should  be  given  the  very  highest  efficiency  rating,  and  the  efficiency 
of  the  Indian  Bureau  itself  should  be  measured  by  the  same  stand¬ 
ard.  It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  main  object  is  to  keep  liquor 
away  from  the  Indians  and  Indians  away  from  liquor. 

In  the  working  out  of  the  difficult  problem  of  individualization 
in  the  education,  and  in  the  handling  of  the  property  of  the  Indians, 
greater  and  greater  will  be  the  possibilities  of  effective  work  on  the 
part  of  church  organizations.  The  Government  can,  by  an  effective 
industrial  program,  through  the  employment  of  farmers,  matrons, 
and  industrial  teachers,  do  much  to  make  individual  Indians  self- 
supporting  in  fairly  good,  sanitary  homes,  but  it  cannot  Christianize 
them;  and  until  Indians  are  both  self-supporting  citizens  and 
Christian  citizens,  they  will  not  be  entirely  safe  without  govern¬ 
mental  supervision.  More  and  more,  therefore,  should  church 
organizations,  Protestant  and  Catholic,  be  encouraged  to  supply  in¬ 
struction  in  religion;  especially  should  this  cooperation  be  extended 
in  connection  with  returned  students,  to  whom  the  Indian  Office 
is  now  giving  more  attention  than  ever  before.  After  all,  it  is  only 
by  an  energetic  and  earnest  industrial  program,  pushed  forward  by 
the  Government  largely  through  the  younger  members  of  the  Indian 
tribes,  including  the  returned  students,  and  with  the  active  coopera¬ 
tion  of  church  organizations  in  communities  where  these  Indians 
live  and  have  their  homes,  that  the  final  working  out  of  the  problem 
in  each  individual  case  can  be  accomplished. 


An  Important  Indian-Tax  Decision: 

By  D.  C.  McCurtain. 

/%  TAX  decision  of  most  far-reaching  importance  to  Oklahoma  and  its 
Indians  was  handed  down  some  months  ago  by  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court.  The  decision  not  only  favored  the  Indians  but  established 
a  momentous  precedent.  As  a  direct  result ,  millions  of  dollars  worth  of 
lands  held  by  Indian  allottees  are  freed  from  taxation ,  and  the  State  oj 
Oklahoma  loses  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  annually .  The  Editor 
asked  D.  C.  McCurtain ,  the  distinguished  and  brilliant  attorney  for  the 
Indians ,  who  is  himself  a  Choctaw  Indian,  to  prepare  a  clear  statement 
of  the  case  for  The  Red  Man,  so  that  the  public  might  better  understand 
its  significance.  This  statement  is  presented  herewith.  It  comes  back  to 
the  crux  of  our  Indian  problem.  The  Indian  is  a  man.  As  a  citizen  of 
the  Republic  he  has  the  same  rights,  under  the  law,  as  a  whiteman. — 
The  Editor. 


HE  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  rendered  May  13,  1912,  in  the  consolidated 
Indian  tax  cases  of  Bessie  Brown  English  v.  H.  T. 
Richardson,  Treasurer  of  Tulsa  County;  Michael  H. 
Gleason,  et  ah,  v.  J.  I.  Wood,  T reasurer  of  Pittsburg 
County,  et  ah,  and  George  W.  Choate  v.  M.  E.  Trapp,  et  ah,  where¬ 
in  it  was  held  that  the  act  of  Congress  authorizing  the  taxation  of 
Indian  allotted  lands  by  the  State  of  Oklahoma  is  invalid,  was  one 
of  almost  incalculable  importance  to  the  members  of  the  various 
tribes  affected  as  well  as  to  the  State  of  Oklahoma. 

Inasmuch  as  I  appeared  as  counsel  in  the  case  of  Michael  H. 
Gleason,  et  al.,  v.  J.  I.  Wood,  et  ah,  which  was  a  Choctaw  case,  and 
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being  a  Choctaw  Indian  myself,  I  shall  discuss  that  case.  The 
Gleason  v.  Wood  case  presents  all  the  material  questions  upon 
which  the  consolidated  cases  were  decided. 

In  the  year  1893  Congress  passed  an  act  providing  for  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  a  commission  to  negotiate  agreements  with  the  Five 
Civilized  Tribes  of  Indians  in  Indian  Territory  to  allot  their  lands 
in  severalty  and  dissolve  their  tribal  governments  and  relations  pre¬ 
paratory  to  and,  indeed,  for  the  purpose  of,  among  other  things, 
ultimately  creating  a  State  of  the  Union.  Such  commission  was 
appointed  and  known  as  the  Dawes  Commission,  being  named  for 
its  chairman,  the  late  venerable  Senator  Dawes  of  Massachusetts. 
The  Dawes  Commission  experienced  much  difficulty  in  inducing  the 
Indians  to  negotiate  agreements  to  dissolve  their  tribal  governments 
and  change  the  manner  of  holding  their  lands;  especially  were  the 
Indians  opposed  to  any  change  in  their  affairs  which  contemplated 
statehood,  for  they  knew  statehood  meant  the  taxation  of  their  lands. 
The  Government,  on  the  other  hand,  was  particularly  anxious  to 
secure  agreements  with  the  Indian  tribes  to  dissolve  their  tribal  title 
in  common;  in  fact,  it  was  necessary  to  induce  the  Indians  to  take 
their  title  in  severalty,  for  the  creation  of  a  State  of  the  Union  of  the 
country  belonging  to  the  Indians  as  tribes  was  well  nigh  impossible; 
moreover,  the  agreement  of  the  Indians  to  dissolve  their  tribal  title 
was  necessary  because  the  Government  did  not  possess  the  power 
to  legislate  the  title  out  of  the  tribes  and  vest  it  in  the  individual 
members  without  the  consent  of  the  tribes.  Hence,  the  necessity 
of  securing  an  agreement  with  the  tribes  to  allot  their  lands  and  take 
title  in  severalty.  Without  such  an  agreement,  statehood,  the  ulti¬ 
mate  purpose  of  the  allotment  act,  was  impossible. 

In  the  year  1898  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  tribes  of  Indians 
entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  United  States  Government  to 
dissolve  their  tribal  title  and  allot  their  lands  in  severalty,  such  agree¬ 
ment  being  known  as  the  Atoka  Agreement  (sec.  29  of  the  act  of 
Congress  approved  June  28,  1898;  30th  Stats.,  495).  One  of  the 
conditions  of  that  agreement  was  that — 

All  the  lands  allotted  shall  be  non-taxable  while  the  title  remains  in  the 
original  allottee,  but  not  to  exceed  twenty-one  years  from  the  date  of  the 
patent,  *  *  *. 

The  lands  of  the  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws  were  allotted  under 
said  agreement  and  an  agreement  supplementary  thereto,  which  did 
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not  change  or  alter  the  non-taxable  feature  of  the  allotments  to  be 
taken  thereunder. 

In  the  year  1906  Congress  passed  an  enabling  act  admitting 
Oklahoma  as  a  State  of  the  Union,  which,  among  other  things, 
contained  the  following  provision: 

Provided ,  That  nothing  contained  in  the  said  constitution  [Oklahoma  State 
constitution]  shall  be  construed  to  limit  or  impair  the  rights  of  property  per¬ 
taining  to  the  Indians  of  said  Territories  [so  long  as  such  rights  shall  remain 
unextinguished]  *  *  *. 

Agreeable  to  the  foregoing  provision  in  the  enabling  act,  the 
Oklahoma  State  constitution,  paragraph  2,  section  6,  article  10, 
provides  that — 

All  property  *  *  *  shall  be  exempt  from  taxation,  and  such  property  as 

may  be  exempt  by  reason  of  treaty  stipulations  existing  between  the  Indians 
and  the  United  States  Government,  or  by  Federal  laws,  during  the  force  and 
effect  of  such  treaties  or  Federal  laws,  *  *  A 

Notwithstanding  the  agreement  between  the  Government  and 
the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  tribes  of  Indians  exempting  the  alloted 
lands  of  the  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws  from  taxation,  and  notwith¬ 
standing  the  provision  of  the  enabling  act  preserving  those  rights 
and  the  provision  of  the  Oklahoma  State  constitution  reaffirming 
and  protecting  those  exemptions  in  favor  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chicka¬ 
saw  Indians,  Congress,  on  May  27,  1908,  past  an  act  removing 
certain  restrictions  from  the  rights  of  the  allottees  to  sell  their  lands, 
and  then  provided  by  section  4  thereof — 

That  all  land  from  which  restrictions  have  been  removed  or  shall  be  removed 
shall  be  subject  to  taxation  and  all  other  civil  burdens  as  though  it  were  the 
property  of  other  persons  than  allottees  of  the  Five  Civilized  1  ribes. 

Under  the  foregoing  provision  of  the  act  of  Congress  the  State 
and  county  authorities  of  Oklahoma  assessed  the  Indian  lands  for 
taxation  and  were  proceeding  in  some  instances  to  collect  the  taxes 
by  sale  of  the  Indians’  lands  when  the  question  of  the  right  or 
authority  of  the  State  to  tax  the  Indian  lands  under  said  act  of  Con¬ 
gress  in  violation  of  the  vested  rights  of  the  Indians  was  lodged  in 
the  courts  by  injunction  proceedings  to  restrain  the  sale  of  the  In¬ 
dians’  lands  for  taxes. 

The  courts  of  Oklahoma  upheld  the  act  of  Congress  and  held 
that  the  State  had  a  right  to  tax  the  Indians’  lands  thereunder,  where- 
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upon  the  Indians  appealed  the  several  suits  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
held  that  the  exemption  agreed  upon  between  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  tribes  of  Indians 
was  based  upon  a  consideration  in  said  agreements,  and  could  not 
be  repealed  by  Congress. 

While  the  winning  of  the  case  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  was  a  signal  victory  for  the  Indians,  and  while  its  cont 
sequences  as  measured  in  dollars  and  cents  are  far  reaching,  both 
to  the  Indians,  to  whom  taxation  under  the  conditions  here  would 
have  meant  practical  confiscation,  and  to  the  State  of  Oklahoma, 
which  loses  the  amount  of  said  taxes  that  it  expected  to  collect,  yet 
the  principle  upon  which  the  case  was  decided  is  not  a  novel  one. 
It  has  long  been  an  established  doctrine  that  where  an  exemption 
exists  based  upon  a  consideration,  and  is  not  a  mere  privilege  or 
gratuity,  such  exemption  cannot  be  taken  away  or  repealed.  The 
decision  is  important,  however,  for  the  further  reason  that  it  sets 
the  same  limits  upon  the  power  of  Congress  in  dealing  with  the  pri¬ 
vate  property  of  Indian  citizens  as  exists  in  dealing  with  the  private 
property  of  other  citizens  of  the  United  States. 


/ 


Moral  Education  in  Indian  Schools: 


By  Milton  Fairchild. 

E  HAVE  been  reasoning  that  environment  gives 
the  child  its  character.  Our  interest  has  been  in 
good  homes  and  schools  for  the  value  of  right  en¬ 
vironment.  But  we  have  failed  to  grasp  the  meaning 
of  the  fact  that  a  child’s  environment  is  the  idea- 
world  in  which  it  lives.  Only  those  elements  in  a 
child’s  environment  that  are  interpreted  and  appreciated  by  the 
child  itself  are  in  its  environment  effectively.  For  example,  you 
take  a  child  to  a  moving  picture  show,  and  both  see  the  same  scenes — 
a  fight  with  bandits.  Y ou  as  an  adult  interpret  what  you  see  in  view 
of  all  your  knowledge  and  experience.  You  get  something  like  the 
truth  from  the  scenes,  because  you  know  enough  to  get  it.  The 
child  has  to  follow  the  same  process  of  interpreting  from  its  own 
knowledge  and  experience,  but  these  are  limited,  and  the  ideas  it 
takes  from  the  moving  picture  show  are  crude  and  distorted,  yet 
they,  and  not  your  own  ideas,  become  part  of  its  effective  environ¬ 
ment.  The  adult  cannot  assume  that  his  ideas  gotten  from  the 
show  are  the  same  as  those  gotten  by  the  child.  Indeed,  there  is 
almost  no  chance  at  all  that  the  show  teaches  the  child  what  it  teaches 
the  adult.  And  the  effective  environment  created  by  persons 
and  things  in  all  relations  with  children  is  equally  as  uncertain  and 
undetermined.  The  idea-world  in  which  any  particular  child  lives 
is  built  up  from  its  own  reactions  to  environment,  and  these  are 
individualistic  and  often  fantastic. 

This  sort  of  thing  is  often  happening.  A  mother  brought  her 
two  sons  to  a  private  school  to  keep  them  as  long  as  possible  un- 
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contaminated  from  the  world.  She  had  never  talked  to  them  about 
evil,  but  had  kept  evil  from  their  knowledge,  so  she  said.  At  the 
end  of  two  weeks,  the  school  principal  requested  her  to  remove  the 
boys  as  undesirables.  They  were  filthy  in  mind  and  practice.  The 
ideas  of  the  stable,  the  groom  and  the  housemaid  had  been  those  to 
which  they  had  had  a  receptive  mind,  and  the  effective  environment 
in  which  they  had  grown  up  had  been  rotten  and  vile. 

We  are  making  a  grave  and  influential  mistake  in  failing  to  in¬ 
clude  in  education  a  thorough  instruction  in  the  morality  of  human 
affairs,  so  that  this  effective  idea-environment  can  be  brought  under 
control  and  characterized  by  righteousness. 

The  policy  of  neglect  of  moral  instruction  is  foolish  for  the  above 
reason.  We  must  find  a  way  to  reach  and  control  the  idea-world  in 
which  the  child  lives  that  its  soul  may  have  the  needed  favorable 
environment  for  its  growth  into  manhood  and  womanhood.  Every 
possible  effort  should  be  made  to  find  a  method  of  moral  instruction 
that  will  fill  the  mind  of  the  child  with  righteous  ideas  and  educate 
the  child  to  convictions  in  matters  of  morality.  Of  course  training, 
that  is  habit  forming,  is  essential  to  moral  education,  but  instruction 
is  also  necessary. 

At  least  one  way  to  teach  morality  effectively  has  been  discov¬ 
ered.  For  the  past  six  years,  what  is  called  “Visual  Instruction  in 
Morals”  has  been  subjected  to  extensive  and  thorough  tests  in 
public  schools  throughout  the  country,  and  The  National  Insti¬ 
tution  for  Moral  Instruction,  Baltimore,  Md.,  had  been  incorpo¬ 
rated  strictly  as  an  educational  institution,  to  facilitate  the  production 
of  “Illustrated  Lessons  in  Morals.”  These  are  given  with  a  stere- 
optican,  each  using  about  sixty  lantern  slides. 

The  plan  for  visual  instruction  in  morals  is  as  follows: 

Photographs  of  things  that  actually  happen  in  real  life  are  taken  especially 
for  moral  instruction. 

Lantern  slides  from  these,  70  to  100  for  each  lesson,  are  projected  on  a 
screen  and  thus  enlarged  to  life  size  before  large  audiences  of  pupils  in  the 
school  assembly  halls. 

Carefully  prepared  instruction  as  to  what  is  right  and  fine  in  conduct  is 
given  as  an  explanation  of  the  photographs  while  the  pupils  are  studying  them 
upon  the  screen. 

Personal  discussion,  based  on  the  illustrated  lessons,  between  teachers  and 
pupils  in  class  rooms,  gives  application  and  fixes  the  ideals  permanently  in  mind. 

Results — Intense  interest  and  real  influence. 
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It  is  proposed  that  about  sixty  of  these  lessons  shall  be  prepared. 
The  outlines  for  the  lessons  now  ready  for  use  with  pupils  of  high 
school  age  are  worded  in  such  a  way  as  to  constitute  a  sort  of  code 
to  which  boys  and  girls  can  actually  live  their  lives. 

“The  True  Sportsman.” — The  eight  great  laws  of  sport,  the 
“code”  of  the  older  sportsmen: 

Law  1.  Sport  for  sport’s  sake. 

2.  Play  the  game  within  the  rules. 

3.  Be  courteous  and  friendly  in  your  games. 

4.  A  sportsman  must  have  courage. 

5.  The  umpire  shall  decide  the  play. 

6.  Honor  for  the  victors,  but  no  derision  for  the  vanquished. 

7.  The  true  sportsman  is  a  good  loser  in  his  games. 

8.  The  sportsman  may  have  pride  in  his  success,  but  not  conceit. 

Follow  up  work  for  teachers, — ten  minute  talks  in  assembly  by 
teachers  interested  in  athletics  as  to  application  of  lesson  to  school 
athletic  experiences.  Adoption  of  eight  great  laws  as  standard  for 
the  school,  to  be  printed  on  athletic  programs. 

Conduct  Becoming  in  a  Gentleman. — Seven  admonitions 
for  the  boys: 

1.  Strive  to  attain  the  spirit  and  the  manners  of  a  gentleman. 

2.  Keep  the  law  of  courtesy  to  others. 

3.  Be  respectful  to  people  older  than  yourself. 

4.  Do  well  by  others  and  regard  their  rights. 

5.  Rectify  the  wrong  you  do. 

6.  Win  out  in  a  gentleman’s  way, 

7.  Act  the  gentleman  on  your  own  account. 

Follow  up  work  for  teachers, — ten  minute  amplifications  in  class 
by  teachers  from  time  to  time  of  points  in  the  lesson  which  personal 
experience  has  proved  important.  Personal  talks  with  those  who 
want  to  continue  the  subject. 

PIigh  School  Lessons. 

Thrift  in  School, — the  facts  of  life  prove: 

1.  Protects  you  against  distress. 

2.  Prepares  you  to  earn  a  living. 

3.  Trains  you  for  true  achievement. 

4.  Is  essential  to  national  prosperity. 

Follow  up  work  for  teachers, — ten  minute  explanation  in  calss 
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by  each  teacher  of  the  utility  of  instruction  offered  by  that  teacher 
and  a  personal  appeal  for  thrift  in  school.  Discussion  as  to  individ¬ 
ual  program  for  a  day’s  work  by  principal  in  assembly. 

There  are  also  two  illustrated  lessons  for  younger  children. 

Older  Garmmar  School  Pupils. 

What  I  Am  Going  to  do  When  I  Am  Grown  Up,  or  What  Is 
the  Use  of  Going  to  School? — Grown-up  people  have  to 
work  to  earn  a  living.  They  succeed  on  their  merits  by  using 
their  abilities,  watching  out  for  their  opportunities,  having  real 
wisdom  and  learning  to  bear  responsibilities.  Get  ready  in 
school  for  the  work  you  will  be  doing  when  you  are  grown  up. 

Follow  up  work  for  teachers, — five  minute  talks  with  pupils  each 
morning  for  one  week  on  each  of  the  five  divisions  of  the  topic. 
Reports  of  things  seen  by  pupils  having  significance  thereto.  Orig¬ 
inal  essays. 

Younger  Grammar  School  Pupils. 

What  People  Think  About  Boys’  Fights. — Most  fights  are 
foolish.  Defending  the  rights  of  others,  especially  of  the  weak, 
is  most  truly  brave.  Bullies  are  cowardly.  People  don’t  like 
fighting;  it  is  disorderly  conduct.  Men  talk  out  their  differ¬ 
ences  of  opinion,  or  go  to  law;  they  have  athletic  contests  to 
decide  who  is  strongest  and  most  skillful.  Games  are  better 
than  fights. 

Follow  up  work  for  teachers, — incidental  instruction,  when  fights 
happen,  on  right  and  wrong  conduct  leading  up  to  the  fight.  Pun¬ 
ishment  accordingly.  Personal  instruction  of  bullies  and  fighting 
boys. 

It  is  not  the  idea  that  these  stereoptican  lessons  shall  stand  alone, 
but  their  influence  is  to  be  perpetuated  by  the  correlated  work  in 
class  and  in  school  training. 

The  place  of  this  topical  instruction  as  a  part  of  moral  education 
is  shown  by  the  following  analysis: 

A  Program  for  Effective  Effort. 

I.  Moral  Instruction — to  develop  definite  ideals  and  produce 
personal  convictions  as  to  right  and  wrong. 

1.  Topical — from  visualized  incidents  of  real  life. 

Stereopticon  lessons  on  such  topics  as  “Sportsmanship,” 
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“Thrift,”  “Conduct  Becoming  a  Gentleman.”  Twenty 
lessons  for  high  school,  twenty  for  older  pupils  of  the 
grades,  and  twenty  for  younger  children.  Five  visual 
lessons  for  each  pupil  each  year,  with  “follow  up”  work. 

2.  Incidental — assembly  talks  about  things  that  happen  in 

school  and  community. 

3.  Personal — teacher’s  example  and  consultation  with  individ¬ 

ual  pupils  about  personal  conduct  and  life  problems. 

4.  Suggestive — -from  school  standards,  customs  and  atmos¬ 

phere,  and  from  group  standards,  such  as  “our  set,” 
“gang,”  “society.” 

5.  Class  references  to  morality — from  regular  lesson  material 

in  all  subjects  when  appropriate. 

II.  Moral  Training — to  give  experience  and  form  habits. 

1.  In  school  work — study,  recitation,  etc. 

2.  In  school  requirements — punctuality,  obedience,  courtesy, 

etc. 

3.  In  school  undertakings — sports,  societies,  philanthropies, 

etc. 

4.  In  personal  imitation — of  teachers  and  leaders  among 

pupils. 

5.  In  fulfillment  of  standards — personal,  school,  society,  set, 

gang. 

NOTE. — Topical  moral  instruction  correlates  with  the  whole  of  moral 
education  already  in  the  schools  to  give  definiteness,  strength  and  importance 
to  it  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils  themselves. 

All  this  moral  instruction  can  be  given  without  in  any  way  mak¬ 
ing  trouble  with  the  religious  instruction  given  in  Indian  schools 
by  the  denominational  clergy.  It  is  simply  assumed  that  there  is  a 
religious  basis  for  morality,  and  that  the  clergy  give  this. 

On  September  30th  to  October  3rd,  it  was  my  good  fortune  to 
try  out  this  entire  plan  at  the  Carlisle  School,  with  the  result  that 
all  doubt  as  to  the  effectiveness  of  this  instruction  for  the  Indian 
youth  has  disappeared  for  those  who  watched  the  tests.  The  pre¬ 
sentation  of  facts  in  visual  form  is  particularly  appropriate  in  Indian 
education,  because  powers  of  observation  are  keen  in  the  Indian, 
and  the  facts  of  life  give,  as  one  of  the  teachers  said,  “something  solid 
to  work  upon.” 
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There  are  fonts: 

Educational  Units. — I,  School;  II,  Church.  Ill,  Home;  IV, 
Community. 

I.  School — Educational  purposes. 

1.  Education  for  the  intellectual  life. 

2.  Education  for  the  moral  life. 

(Religious  basis  implied.) 

3.  Education  for  the  esthetic  life. 

4.  Education  for  the  emotional  life. 

5.  Education  for  the  vocational  life. 

6.  Education  for  the  physical  life. 

Separation  of  Church  and  State  as  the  foundation  of 
religious  liberty  and  of  educational  sincerity. 

Assigning  religious  education  to  the  church  teachers,  the  Indian 
schools  can  push  forward  to  accomplish  the  above  six  purposes,  and 
now  that  there  is  a  way  to  teach  morality,  moral  education  can  be 
given  its  rightful  place  of  honor  and  the  idea-environment  of  the 
pupils  brought  under  control. 


Ctntorial  Comment 


Albert  Keith  Smiley  Dead. 

HE  thousands  of  Indians  in  the  United  States,  as 
well  as  the  large  host  of  friends  of  the  Indian  among 
the  white  race,  and  the  peace  advocates  of  this  and 
other  countries  will  be  sorry  to  hear  of  the  death  of 
Mr.  Albert  Keith  Smiley,  who  has  for  years  been 
known  as  a  philanthropist  and  friend  of  these  causes. 
Mr.  Smiley  died  at  his  winter  home  at  Redlands,  California, 
December  2.  At  this  time  his  widow  is  seriously  ill. 

Mr.  Smiley  was  born  in  Vassalboro,  Maine,  March  17,  1828, 
and  was  graduated  from  Haverford  College  in  1849,  where  he  later 
became  an  instructor.  With  his  twin  brother  he  founded  the  Eng¬ 
lish  and  Classical  Academy  in  Philadelphia.  In  1869  Mr.  Smiley 
purchased  the  property  at  Lake  Mohonk,  Ulster  County,  New 
York,  where  he  built  a  large  summer  hotel;  here  every  autumn, 
since  1882,  he  has  called  a  four-day  conference  to  discuss  the  Indian 
question.  For  the  last  eight  years  the  question  of  the  Filipinos, 
Porto  Ricans,  and  Hawaiians  has  been  included.  Since  1894  Mr. 
Smiley  has  invited  from  two  to  three  hundred  guests  to  a  similar 
conference  each  spring  in  the  interest  of  international  arbitration. 

The  estate  at  Lake  Mohonk,  containing  6,500  acres,  is  laid  out 
as  a  private  park  and  contains  more  than  fifty  miles  of  road  and 
twenty-five  miles  of  paths  and  trails.  It  has  always  been  open  to 
the  public.  Mr.  Smiley  and  his  brother  purchased  Canon  Crest 
Park  in  Redlands,  California,  in  1899,  which  he  has  used  as  his  win¬ 
ter  home,  and  which  is  each  year  visited  by  thousands  of  tourists. 
He  was  a  trustee  of  Brown  University  and  Bryn  Mawr  College; 
president  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  State  Normal  School  at 
New  Paltz,  New  York,  since  its  establishment  in  1894,  and  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  many  societies  and  organizations. 

The  Mohonk  Conference  of  Friends  of  the  Indian  and  Other 
Dependent  Peoples  has  been  a  strong  and  beneficent  force  in  secur- 
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ing  intelligent  legislation  for  the  Indian,  and  in  encouraging  honest 
and  efficient  administration  of  Indian  affairs.  In  the  early  days  of 
the  conference,  when  the  public  conscience  had  not  yet  been  awak¬ 
ened  to  the  Indians’  needs,  the  resolutions  passed  by  the  conference 
and  the  influence  of  its  members  was  a  potent  force  in  securing 
important  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

Each  year  Mr.  Smiley  has  brought  together  the  most  prominent 
men  connected  officially  with  Indian  affairs  and  with  our  island 
possessions,  as  well  as  the  many  prominent  friends  of  these  races 
among  the  whites.  There  have  also  been  gathered  together  at  Lake 
Mohonk  each  spring  the  foremost  advocates  of  international  arbi¬ 
tration. 

While  Mr.  Smiley  will  be  long  remembered  as  a  genial  and 
hospitable  host  and  as  a  philanthropist  he  will  also  be  remembered 
because  of  his  strong  influence  and  character  which  he  utilized 
for  the  betterment  of  mankind.  His  passing  away  will  be  mourned 
as  a  personal  loss  by  hundreds  throughout  the  Indian  Service,  as 
well  as  thousands  in  other  walks  of  life. 


Keep  the  Navajos  from  Being  Despoiled. 

HE  agitation  to  allot  the  Navajo  Indians  in  Arizona 
and  New  Mexico  has  recently  been  started  again,  and 
has  had  particular  force  since  these  two  Territories 
were  granted  statehood.  It  is  claimed  by  many  of  the 
white  settlers  that  the  allotment  of  the  12,000,000  acres 
of  land  belonging  to  this  tribe,  composed  of  about  28,000  members, 
would  result  in  giving  to  each  individual  about  428  acres.  This,  it 
is  claimed,  is  more  than  they  need.  On  the  other  hand,  the  real 
friends  of  the  Indians  feel  that  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  allot  them 
at  this  time,  because  of  their  large  sheep-raising  industries,  and  the 
fact  that  large  areas  of  this  land  are  without  water,  and  not  suscepti¬ 
ble  of  cultivation  on  that  account.  The  Navajos  are  considered 
one  of  our  very  best  tribes,  self-supporting,  self-reliant,  and  possess¬ 
ing  fine  elemental  virtues.  These  Indians  have  kept  their  health 
unimpaired  and  are  industrious.  It  is  reported  that  some  of  the 
land  possessed  by  the  Navajos  is  rich  in  timber  and  has  mineral 
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deposits,  which  makes  it  all  the  more  important  that  their  rights 
should  be  protected.  Those  who  know  these  Indians,  and  are 
most  interested  in  their  welfare,  feel  that  the  time  has  not  yet  come 
to  allot  the  tribe.  Firmness,  tact,  and  courage  will  be  needed  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  opening  of  the  door  which  will  lead  to  the  Navajo  being 
despoiled. 


A  Successful  A  thletic  Season . 


OR  many  years  the  entire  country  has  looked  with 
great  interest  and  favor  on  the  uniform  success  which 
has  been  made  by  the  various  athletic  teams  repre¬ 
senting  the  Carlisle  Indian  School.  Following  the 
victories  of  two  of  its  students  in  the  Olympic  games 
at  Stockholm,  the  present  football  season  has  ended  with  a  large 
string  of  victories  and  only  one  defeat.  The  Indians  scored  the 
largest  number  of  points  of  any  team  in  the  country,  and  had  what  is 
considered  by  experts  a  most  difficult  schedule.  The  result  of  the 
games  is  as  follows: 


Date 

Where  Played 

Opponents 

Score 

Indians 

Opponents 

Sept.  21 

Carlisle  ----- 

Albright  College  -  - 

50 

7 

Sept.  25 

Carlisle  -  -  -  - 

Lebanon  Valley  College 

45 

0 

Sept.  28 

Carlisle  ----- 

Dickinson  College  - 

34 

0 

Oct.  2 

Harrisburg  -  -  - 

Villanova  College  -  - 

65 

0  1 

Oct.  5 

Washington,  Pa.  -  - 

Washington  and  Jeffer- 

son  College 

0 

0  ! 

Oct.  12 

Syracuse  -  -  -  - 

Syracuse  University  - 

33 

0  1 

Oct.  19 

Pittsburg  -  -  -  - 

University  of  Pittsburg 

45 

8 

Oct.  26 

Washington  -  -  - 

Georgetown  University 

34 

20 

Oct.  28 

Toronto  -  -  -  - 

Toronto  University  -  - 

49 

1  ; 

Nov.  2 

South  Bethlehem 

Lehigh  University  - 

34 

14 

Nov.  9 

West  Point  -  -  - 

West  Point  -  -  -  - 

27 

6 

Nov.  16 

Philadelphia  -  -  - 

University  of  Pennsyl- 

I 

vania 

26 

34  ! 

Nov.  23 

Springfield,  Mass. 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Training 

College 

30 

24 

Nov.  28 

Providence  -  -  - 

Brown  University  -  - 

32 

0 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  which  can  be  assigned  to  the 
record  of  the  Indian  in  athletics  at  this  school.  There  is  a  splendid 
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spirit  of  fine  fellowship  and  loyalty  to  the  school,  which  character¬ 
izes  the  participation  of  the  Indian  students  in  sport.  The  students 
are  at  the  school  for  study  and  to  receive  an  education  and  training 
in  some  vocational  activity  rather  than  for  athletics,  and  conse¬ 
quently  only  devote  their  spare  or  play  time  to  this  form  of  activity. 
Every  member  of  the  team  is  a  bona  fide  student  of  the  school. 
Athletic  sport  is  not  confined  to  the  few,  but  exists  for  the  entire  stu¬ 
dent  body,  and  all  are  encouraged  to  obtain  the  physical,  mental,  and 
moral  benefits  which  come  from  engaging  in  clean  sport. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Indians  naturally  excel  in  football.  They 
love  the  game,  and,  while  they  are  noted  everywhere  for  their  gentle¬ 
manly  conduct  on  and  off  the  gridiron,  they  are  known  for  the 
earnestness  and  concentration  which  they  display  in  the  game. 
Absolutely  no  professionalism  is  tolerated,  and  amateur  sport  is 
fostered  in  the  highest  sense.  It  was  for  this  reason,  and  because 
of  the  evils  of  summer  professionalism,  that  baseball  was  abolished 
as  an  authorized  sport  at  the  Carlisle  Indian  School  by  the  authori¬ 
ties  two  years  ago.  This  marked  one  of  the  most  advanced  steps 
taken  in  the  country  and  the  wisdom  of  the  move  is  now  being  rec¬ 
ognized  by  the  best  colleges  and  universities. 

Aside  from  the  value  obtained  from  participation  in  clean  ath¬ 
letics,  the  students  are  away  from  their  studies  a  minimum  length  of 
time,  as  no  extensive  western  schedules  have  been  permitted  in 
recent  years,  although  there  have  been  requests  for  games  by  some 
of  the  most  prominent  universities  in  that  section.  At  the  same  time, 
the  short  trips  which  are  made  in  the  East  afford  to  our  young  men 
broad  experience  and  travel  under  the  right  auspices. 

Another  item  to  which  the  uniform  success  of  the  teams  of  this 
school  can  be  attributed  is  the  athletic  expertness  and  supremacy  as 
a  coach  which  is  possessed  by  the  school’s  athletic  director.  Mr. 
Glenn  S.  Warner,  the  athletic  director  of  the  school,  Captain  James 
Thorpe,  and  the  members  of  the  football  team  are  congratulated.on 
the  success  of  the  season.  Thorpe  has  been  selected  by  every  ex¬ 
pert  in  the  country  as  a  member  of  the  All-American  team,  and 
several  of  the  other  students  have  been  mentioned  in  the  same  way 
on  some  of  the  second  teams. 

A  larger  number  of  requests  for  games  of  football  and  the  other 
sports  are  received  from  the  best  universities  and  colleges  of  the 
land  than  can  be  taken  on,  and  this  uniform  desire  on  the  part  of 
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VIEWS  AMONG  THE  CREEKS  NEAR  HANNA,  OKLAHOMA 
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VIEWS  AMONG  THE  C  H  KROKEF.S  OK  OKLAHOMA 
Ui-i'KK:  Court  House  at  Jay,  Okla.,  whfrf.  County-skat  war  was  in  Progress 
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Lower:  Better -class  Cherokee  Home,  Delaware 
County,  Oklahoma 
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A  FULL  BLOOD  CRKKK 


—  Copyright  hy  Harris  Sz  Kiting 


HON.  JOHN  HALL  STEPHENS 

Judge  Stephens,  the  Chairman  of  the  important  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  is  a  Democrat  and  has  been 
a  member  of  Congress  continuously  since  1897,  representing  the  Thirteenth  Texas  District.  A  profound  stu¬ 
dent  of  public  affairs,  he  is  keenly  interested  in  the  Indian,  both  because  of  his  broad  sympathies  as  well  as 
his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  needs  of  the  red  man.  Judge  Stephen's  record  in  Congress  shows  him  to  be  a 
great  worker  who  is  fearless  in  championing  a  principle.  Likewise,  his  record  is  replete  with  effective  and 
beneffcent  service,  both  to  his  constituents  and  the  Nation  at  large. 
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these  institutions  of  learning  to  maintain  active  relations  in  athletics 
with  the  Carlisle  School  indicates  the  friendly  spirit  and  esteem 
with  which  the  school  is  viewed,  and  the  sound  basis  on  which  its 
athletics  are  maintained. 


Freeing  the  Fort  Sill  Apaches. 

NNOUNCEMENT  has  been  made  that  the  long-dis¬ 
puted  confinement  of  the  Fort  Sill  Apaches,  compris¬ 
ing  the  descendants  of  the  Geronimo  band,  is  to  be  ad¬ 
justed  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Indians.  The  last 
Congress  appropriated  $200,000,  to  be  expended 
under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
to  bring  about  the  permanent  settlement  of  these  people.  All 
mature  members  of  the  tribe  are  being  given  an  opportunity  to 
choose  a  permanent  residence,  either  in  Oklahoma  or  with  their 
Apache  friends  in  New  Mexico.  This  has  been  a  very  difficult 
question  to  solve,  and  its  final  adjustment  is  being  worked  out  with 
great  tact  and  by  conserving  the  best  interests  of  the  Indians  them¬ 
selves.  This  entire  matter  has  been  one  of  controversy  for  many 
years,  while  at  the  same  time  the  Government  has  been  severely 
criticized  for  delay.  This  censure  has  taken  the  form  of  scores  of 
articles  in  the  newspapers  and  magazines.  The  final  settlement 
will  be  a  triumph  of  justice,  and  in  this  hour,  when  the  Apaches  are 
being  released  as  prisoners,  those  in  authority  are  acting  with  wis¬ 
dom  and  foresight. 


Encouraging  Home  Building  Among  Indians. 

HE  RED  MAN  has  been  waging  a  campaign  for 
better  homes  among  the  Indians  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  has  done  this  both  by  publishing  items  on 
“Indian  Progress,”  showing  individual  Indians  who 
have  made  a  success  and  are  living  in  good  homes, 
as  well  as  by  the  publication  of  articles.  This  maga¬ 
zine  has  also  printed  scores  of  illustrations  showing  the  present 
residences  of  Indians  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  as  a  means  of 
inspiring  those  who  are  not  yet  living  in  good  homes  to  improve 
these  conditions  at  the  earliest  date  possible,  and  own  a  good  home 
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built  within  their  means.  In  The  Red  Man  for  June,  1912,  an 
article  by  a  member  of  the  Indian  Office  staff  was  published,  in¬ 
cluding  some  very  excellent  suggestive  plans  for  moderate-priced 
homes  which  were  prepared  for  the  magazine  by  the  Indian  Office 
architects. 

Much  interest  has  been  aroused,  and  the  Indian  Office  empha¬ 
sized  the  importance  of  this  subject  by  sending  out  a  circular  under 
date  of  September  sixth  calling  it  to  the  attention  of  superintend¬ 
ents.  The  matter  has  again  been  taken  up,  and  it  is  now  announced 
that  a  contest  will  be  held  during  the  present  school  year  in  all  the 
schools  of  the  Service,  in  the  form  of  compositions  on  “Home 
Building.”  This  will  arouse  much  interest  among  the  Indians.  In 
all  these  various  ways  much  progress  is  being  made  in  educating  the 
Indians  to  the  need  of  better  homes,  which  are  built  along  sanitary 
lines  and  are  well  planned. 


Opportunity  for  Service  by  All. 

EADERS  of  The  Red  Man  will  be  interested  in  the 
following  statistics  which  have  been  sent  for  publi¬ 
cation  in  The  Red  Man  by  the  Indian  Office.  They 
are  the  most  recent  records  on  the  subjects  and  have 
not  yet  appeared  in  print.  The  following  number  of 
Indians  were  reported  upon  June  30,  1912,  by  superintendents: 

165,397 — Among  these  there  existed  J une  30, 1912, 

588  plural  marriages.  Among  them  51  were 
contracted  during  the  fiscal  year  1912. 

Of  177,401 — 69,529  have  professed  Christianity. 

Of  193,609 — 149,721  wear  modern  attire. 

Of  184,784 — 90,341  speak  English  language. 

Of  186,398 — 78,542  are  citizens  of  United  States. 

Among  284,528 — 779  marriages  were  by  tribal 
custom  and  1,544  by  legal  procedure. 

While  a  distinct  advance  for  the  better  over  last  year,  it  is  very 
evident  that  there  is  still  opportunity  for  tremendous  service  in 
moral  and  Christian  training  among  Indians  as  well  as  in  education. 
These  figures  also  indicate  that  there  is  a  large  field  of  work  for 
the  churches.  There  is  so  much  to  do  and  such  a  scarcity  of  work¬ 
ers  to  do  it  that  it  seems  almost  axiomatic  that  there  should  be  no 
friction  or  overlapping  or  duplicating.  There  is  plenty  of  room 
for  all. 


A  Seneca  Indian  Legend  of  True  Friendship: 

By  Flora  E.  Jones,  Seneca,  Carlisle,  ’ 08 . 

LONG  time  ago,  there  lived  two  young  Seneca 
Indians,  who,  on  account  of  their  ancestry,  were 
closely  united  in  friendship.  This  friendship 
grew  into  some  strange  promises  to  each  other, 
commencing  with  little  things,  like  a  pledge  to 
each  other  that  whatever  happened,  they  would 
be  true  to  each  other.  If  one  went  any  place,  the  other  went  too. 
If  one  received  a  present  and  the  other  did  not,  his  present  was 
shared  between  the  two.  This  led  to  a  strange  situation. 

At  the  age  of  twenty,  one  of  them  was  taken  sick  and  died. 
The  other  believed  that  he  must  die  also  and  convinced  his  people 
of  that  fact.  So  the  place  of  burial  was  arranged  and  made  large 
enough  for  two  instead  of  one.  Now  it  is  a  custom  of  the  Senecas 
to  bring  food  for  their  dead  for  ten  days,  during  which  time  the 
spirit  of  the  dead  is  wandering  around  in  search  of  the  way  to  the 
spirit  world.  At  the  end  of  the  ten  days,  a  feast  is  held.  At  this  feast 
all  friends  of  the  dead  are  expected  to  be  present. 

After  partaking  of  the  feast,  which  has  been  prepared  by  the 
friends  of  the  dead,  all  of  his  belongings  are  divided  among  his  rel¬ 
atives  and  friends.  To  this  day  that  custom  is  religiously  observed 
by  the  Senecas  of  New  York  State,  no  person  being  considered 
by  the  friends  more  worthy  of  presents  from  the  dead  than  the 
one  who  took  the  lead  in  the  religious  ceremonies  at  the  time  of  the 
death  and  burial.  So  the  living  friend  was  placed  in  the  grave  with 
the  dead.  Now  it  was  an  easy  matter  for  the  spirit  of  the  dead 
to  leave  the  grave  and  go  in  search  of  food,  but  it  was  an  impossi¬ 
bility  for  the  spirit  of  the  living  one  to  go  and  search  for  the  same  rea¬ 
son,  and  he  realized  that  he  had  made  a  mistake  and  so  the  spirit  of 
the  dead  brought  in  food  for  the  living  until  the  tenth  day,  when 
preparations  were  being  made  for  the  final  feast.  Then  the  dead 
said  to  the  living,  “  You  have  gone  as  far  as  you  can.  You  must 
return  to  the  living.’’  So  he  followed  the  spirit  of  the  dead  and 
reached  the  place  where  the  feast  was  being  held  and  he  found  the 
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people  dancing  in  his  honor.  He  was  very  sorry  for  having  been 
the  cause  of  their  going  to  so  much  trouble,  and  he  was  afraid  to 
go  into  the  Assembly  and  waited  until  it  was  daylight,  when  he  ex¬ 
plained  to  his  people  the  mistake  they  had  made,  but  that  now  he 
was  ready  to  die  and  be  with  his  friend.  When  he  had  finished 
talking,  he  seated  himself  under  a  favorite  tree  and  during  the  en¬ 
tire  feast,  no  one  heard  him  speak.  When  it  was  over,  they  went 
to  him  and  found  that  he  was  dead. 

He  was  placed  in  the  grave  with  his  friend  and  arrangements 
were  made  for  his  burial  feast. 

jiii  > 

The  Merman’s  Prophecy. 

Emma  M.  Newashe,  Sac  Sc  Fox. 

HE  spring  had  not  arrived  in  all  its  splendor,  but 
its  coming  was  clearly  seen,  for  the  buds  on  the 
trees  were  beginning  to  show  that  everything 
would  be  full  of  life. 

One  cool  morning  before  sunrise,  two  devoted 
brothers  decided  to  go  hunting  and  at  the  same 
time  keep  fast. 

They  traveled  for  six  days,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
sixth  day,  the  younger  became  tired  and  hungry. 
That  night  they  had  their  usual  night’s  rest  but 

ate  nothing. 

The  seventh  morning,  while  the  brothers  sat  beside  each  other, 
the  younger  cast  his  wistful  eyes  up  to  a  large  tree.  Just  where 
three  of  the  limbs  branched  from  the  trunk,  he  saw  an  unusual 
sight.  A  fish!  Owing  to  his  curiosity,  he  asked  his  brother  to 
climb  the  tree  and  see  if  he  could  not  get  the  fish.  The  elder  was 
tired  and  so  nearly  exhausted  from  hunger  and  travel  that  he  failed 
after  five  times  to  climb  the  tree.  The  younger  was  anxious  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  fish  and  resolved  to  climb.  He  was  not  long  in  accom¬ 
plishing  the  feat.  He  threw  the  fish  down  to  his  brother  who  was 
very  much  frightened  at  discovering  that  it  was  really  a  fish.  He 
knew  at  once  that  there  was  some  mystery  connected  with  it. 

It  happened  that  they  were  near  a  village.  The  younger  broth¬ 
er  suggested  that  they  boil  the  fish;  but  the  older  was  very  much 
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opposed  to  the  proposition  on  account  of  breaking  fast,  but  be¬ 
cause  his  brother  insisted,  he  suggested  that  he  might  go  and  bor¬ 
row  a  copper  kettle  to  use  in  carrying  water  from  a  lake  near-by. 
They  agreed  on  this,  and  while  the  elder  was  gone,  he  cleaned  the 
fish. 

After  they  had  their  meal,  the  younger  became  very  thirsty. 
He  asked  his  brother  to  get  some  water  for  him  and  without  delay 
the  elder  went  to  the  lake.  His  brother  drank  and  drank  water 
and  his  brother  kept  on  carrying  water  for  him  until  he  was  over¬ 
come  with  fatigue.  At  last  the  elder  said  that  he  must  go  to  the 
lake  and  drink  as  much  water  as  he  desired.  This,  he  did,  but  he 
could  not  quench  his  thirst.  His  brother  who  did  not  accompany 
him  became  very  uneasy  about  his  stay.  He  went  to  the  lake  and 
here  saw  his  brother  lying  with  his  head  down  to  the  water’s  edge. 

When  the  younger  saw  his  brother,  he  gave  one  leap  into  the 
lake.  He  tried  to  catch  him  but  it  was  of  no  avail.  He  waited 
a  few  minutes  and  in  the  middle  of  the  lake  he  saw  his  brother 
changed  to  a  merman.  His  countenance  was  stronger  and  wiser. 

Then,  in  a  commanding  yet  merciful  voice,  the  Merman  asked 
his  brother  to  call  all  his  people  to  assemble  around  the  lake.  The 
next  day  all  the  Sacs  gathered  around  him  ready  to  hear  what  he 
had  to  say. 

He  began  by  saying  that  he  had  always  been  happy  with  them, 
but  his  saddest  days  concerning  his  people  were  rapidly  approach¬ 
ing.  He  told  them  so  long  as  they  were  north  of  where  the  white- 
barked  (sycamore)  trees  grow,  he  could  constantly  watch  over  them. 
He  told  them  so  long  as  they  stayed  north  of  the  Missouri  River, 
they  would  continue  to  adopt  the  customs  of  their  ancestors;  but, 
as  soon  as  the  tribe  crossed,  they  would  no  longer  have  his  benefi¬ 
cent  influence.  Their  worship,  language  and  customs  would 
change.  The  prophecy  extends  to  where  he  said  that  the  tribe 
would  settle  near  a  large  body  of  water  (supposed  to  be  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico),  and  that  this  would  be  a  final  resting  place  of  the  Sacs. 

So  many  parts  of  fhis  prophecy  have  come  true  that  it  is  consid¬ 
ered  very  wonderful  by  the  tribe. 


Notes  on  Indian  Progress 


CHAPMAN  SHENANDOAH, 
an  Oneida  Indian  who  lives  near 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  recently  returned  to 
his  home  for  a  vacation  after  serving 
twelve  years  in  the  United  States 
Navy.  Shenandoah  has  the  rating  of 
chief  machinist’s  mate,  and  is  a  suc¬ 
cessful  mechanic  and  something  of  an 
inventor.  He  has  perfected  a  new 
type  of  megaphone  with  a  receiving 
device  for  use  on  ships  at  sea. 

EARLY  in  September  a  special 
train  left  the  Rosebud  Reserva¬ 
tion  in  South  Dakota  for  Chicago  with 
thirty-two  cars  of  cattle  for  the  market. 
All  of  this  stock  was  raised  by  Indians 
on  the  Rosebud  Reservation,  and  was 
in  charge  of  Indian  owners.  A  large 
amount  of  stock  is  sold  by  both  the 
Indians  of  the  Rosebud  and  Pine 
Ridge  Reservations,  as  well  as  the 
other  tribes  of  Indians  in  North  and 
South  Dakota.  These  Indians  are 
making  creditable  progress  in  the  agri¬ 
cultural  industries. 

THERE’S  a  fine  photographic  ex¬ 
hibit  at  the  Public  Library  just 
now  showing  us  how  Indians  have 
looked  from  1493  to  the  present  time. 
A  whole  roomful  of  braves  and 
squaws  and  papooses,  or  cabooses  as  a 
child  once  called  them.  The  exhibit 
comes  near  to  being  a  complete  history 
of  the  red  men  since  we  knew  them. 
The  Olympian  Indian  has  also  drawn 
attention  to  his  race.  Every  once  in 
a  while  we  hear  of  large  numbers  of 
them  still  living  in  the  West.  All  of 
these  things — exhibitions,  athletic  tri¬ 
umphs,  spasmodic  spurts  of  tribal 


power — point  only  to  one  conclusion: 
The  Indian  has  become  part  of  our 
national  life.  We  are  interested  in 
him.  Not  as  an  outsider,  but  as  a  part 
of  the  American  people. — Editorial, 
New  York  Press. 

ISS  BEULA  BENTON  ED¬ 
MONSON,  a  Cherokee  In¬ 
dian  who  has  been  famed  for  her 
beauty  and  fine  voice,  has  gone  to 
Paris  to  take  a  post-graduate  course  in 
one  of  the  schools  of  expression  there. 
This  young  lady  is  well  educated,  be¬ 
ing  a  graduate  of  the  Female  Seminary 
at  Talequah,  Okla.  Later  on  she 
studied  in  the  Boston  School  of  Ex¬ 
pression,  and  opened  up  a  studio  of 
her  own  at  Muskogee,  Okla. 

ONE  of  the  best  Indian  fairs  ever 
held  on  the  Standing  Rock  Res¬ 
ervation  was  conducted  at  Fort  Yates 
this  last  September.  A  big  Indian 
camp  made  a  circle  of  nearly  ten  miles 
and  several  thousand  tepees  were  pitch¬ 
ed  on  the  flats  below  town.  There 
were  interesting  races  and  a  fine  exhib¬ 
it.  It  is  estimated  that  twelve  thou¬ 
sand  persons  were  on  the  grounds  dur¬ 
ing  one  day.  The  Indians  have  taken 
a  very  active  part  in  it  and  have  been 
most  enthusiastic.  The  agricultural, 
live  stock,  and  poultry  exhibit  present¬ 
ed  a  splendid  appearance,  and  the 
buildings  were  not  large  enough  to 
accommodate  the  exhibit.  There  was 
some  speaking,  including  an  address 
by  John  Grass,  a  prominent  Sioux 
chieftain,  and  by  some  of  the  promi¬ 
nent  white  men  of  the  State. 

When  properly  conducted  these 
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fairs  are  very  important  in  teaching  the 
Indians  industry,  and  in  replacing  the 
old  superstitious  and  ceremonial  cele¬ 
brations,  while  at  the  same  time  acting 
as  a  stimulus  for  the  best  effort  along 
agricultural  and  industrial  lines. 

IN  an  editorial  the  New  York 
Times  strongly  advocates  the  band¬ 
ing  together  of  the  American  Indians 
into  a  society  for  their  own  benefit. 
In  commending  the  Society  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Indians,  it  says: 

The  American  Indians’  Society  is  formed 
for  "racial  independence.  ’’  They  are  the 
nobler  red  men,  without  the  bloodthirstiness 
of  their  sires  and  their  capacity  for  rum  and 
mischief.  They  have  passed  through  the 
critical  period  of  contact  with  the  white 
races,  and  have  emerged  into  the  full  light 
of  civilization.  Something  over  thirty  years 
have  elapsed  since  the  Indian  School  at  Car¬ 
lisle  was  started  with  129  pupils;  there  are 
now  nearly  300  schools,  with  students  ex¬ 
ceeding  30,000,  and  supported  at  a  cost  of 
over  $4,000,000  a  year. 

Racial  prejudice  has  never  been  manifest¬ 
ed  against  the  American  Indian.  Many 
aristocratic  families  of  the  United  States 
boast  a  strain  of  red-American  blood;  nearly 
one-half  of  the  redskins  alive  to-day  have 
intermingled  with  other  races.  Probably, 
as  their  native  capabilities  develop  and  as 
they  step  freely  into  the  walks  of  civilized 
life,  they  will  tend  more  and  more  to  lose 
their  racial  identity.  Anthropologists  say 
that  the  mixture  of  the  red  men  with  the 
whites  is  a  fortunate  one,  and  is  no  whit  a 
bar  to  the  racial  excellence  of  either. 

A  NEWS  dispatch  from  Wash¬ 
ington  states  that  officials  of  the 
Indian  Bureau  are  much  pleased  be¬ 
cause  at  the  State  Fair  at  Muskogee, 
Okla.,  a  number  of  full-blood  Indians 
won  prizes  over  their  white  competi¬ 


tors  for  exhibits  of  corn,  cotton,  beans, 
and  some  other  products.  “Joe” 
Kelly,  a  full-blood  Mississippi  Choc¬ 
taw,  living  near  Ardmore,  took  first 
and  fourth  prizes  for  his  corn  and  a 
second  prize  for  cotton,  and  Silas  Bacon 
of  the  same  tribe  carried  off  both  first 
and  second  prizes  for  his  fine  field 
beans.  There  were  other  scattered 
prizes. 

“These  good  results  we  can  at¬ 
tribute  largely  to  the  work  the  expert 
farmers  have  been  doing,”  said  Acting 
Commissioner  Abbott.  “We  are 
hoping  to  extend  the  work  of  these 
experts,  who  are  teaching  the  Indian 
how  to  make  the  best  use  of  his  land.” 

HE  making  public  of  the  list  of 
those  who  must  pay  income  taxes 
in  Ashland  County,  Wis.,  brought  in¬ 
to  public  notice  an  Indian  by  the  name 
of  Edward  Haskins,  who  took  rank 
among  those  having  the  largest  incomes 
in  that  country.  His  income  is  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $5,000  a  year,  It  is 
said  that  while  many  of  the  Indians 
on  this  reservation  dissipate  their 
money,  Haskins  has  been  unusually 
successful  in  the  handling  of  his  funds, 
and  has  carried  on  extensive  farming 
operations  and  a  summer  hotel. 

ACH  fall  during  the  month  of 
September  a  large  number  of  In¬ 
dians  in  the  State  of  Washington  are 
engaged  in  picking  hops.  This  year 
there  were  nearly  two  thousand  In¬ 
dians  assembled  in  the  North  Yakima 
district  south  of  Spokane.  A  number 
of  tribes  were  engaged  in  this  activity. 
Reports  show  that  this  is  a  very  profit¬ 
able  industry. 
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Louis  Dupuis,  Class  ’ll,  from  his  home 
in  Horton,  Kans. ,  writes:  “I  often  think  of 
dear  old  Carlisle  and  wish  I  were  there.” 

fifty  W 

777/  r 

F.  Marques,  ex-student,  who  since  leav¬ 
ing  Carlisle  has  been  employed  by  the  N. 
Y.  C.  R.  R.  Co.,  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  writes 
that  he  is  still  trying  to  do  good  work  for 
that  company  and  is  expecting  his  third 
promotion  before  very  long,  which  will  be 
very  welcome  to  him.  He  is  an  expert  me¬ 
chanic  and  has  made  steady  progress  at  his 
work. 

7777 r 

Louis  Thompson  sends  word  from  Chin 
Lee,  Ariz.,  that  he  is  well  and  happy  and 
very  busy  harvesting  his  corn,  of  which  he 
has  a  bountiful  harvest.  He  says:  “I  often 
think  of  dear  old  Carlisle,  and  I  try  to  live 
up  to  what  I  learned  while  employed  under 
its  great  Outing  System.” 

:^y  w. 

7777 r 

Louis  White,  one  of  our  ex-students, 
writes  from  his  home  near  Syracuse,  N.  Y. , 
that  he  is  working  on  his  father’s  farm. 

fifty  W 
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Myrtle  Evans  Peak  writes  to  Mr.  Fried¬ 
man:  “Your  letter  made  me  feel  that  Car¬ 
lisle  is  still  interested  in  me.  We  have  a 
house  and  a  back  yard  in  a  good  residential 
district  of  Minneapolis.  The  yard  we  turned 
into  a  vegetable  garden,  from  which  we  got 
an  abundant  yield.  My  husband  is  employ¬ 
ed  by  the  Gas  Light  Company,  and  we  are 
doing  very  well.  We  have  a  little  boy  two 
years  old.” 

777/  r 

Chas.  W.  Williams,  of  Ilo,  Idaho,  an 
ex-student  of  Carlisle,  is  working  on  a  farm 
of  420  acres.  He  has  good  house  and  a  barn 
50  by  60  feet.  Charles  was  a  printer  while 
at  Carlisle,  though  he  is  not  following  that 
trade. 

,\\\\  w 
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'  In  a  charming  letter  from  Iva  Miller 
we  learn  that  she  spent  the  larger  part  of 
the  summer  on  a  large  ranch  near  Otoe, 
Okla.  She  had  a  riding  horse  and  outfit 


at  her  service  and  she  is  enthusiastic  over 
the  pleasure  she  enjoyed  in  riding  over 
the  plains.  Iva  is  at  present  employed  as 
boys’  matron  at  the  Otoe  Boarding  School, 
but  her  ambition  is  to  become  a  nurse. 

fifty  W 
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Virginia  Boone,  an  ex-student,  who  is 
now  Mrs.  A.  J.  Meyers,  and  living  at  South 
Bellingham,  Washington,  writes:  “I  am 
getting  along  nicely  and  often  think  of  old 
Carlisle  and  the  good  times  I  had  there. 
My  two  brothers,  Daniel  and  Robert,  are 
getting  along  nicely,  too. 

fifty  V 
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Emma  Newashe,  one  of  our  last  year’s 
graduates,  has  entered  the  West  Chester 
Normal. 

■\\\y  w. 
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In  a  letter  to  Superintendent  Friedman, 
Mrs.  Olive  Hill  Christjohn  says:  “I  am 
always  glad  to  hear  that  dear  old  Carlisle 
is  still  doing  good  work  for  the  Indians. 

I  shall  never  forget  what  Carlisle  has  done 
for  me.  I  have  two  dear  little  boys  and 
just  as  soon  as  they  are  large  enough  I  shall 
send  them  there,  so  that  they  may  have  the 
same  advantages  that  I  enjoyed.” 

■NvW  w. 

7777  r 

Excellent  reports  of  thrift  and  progress 
come  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roy  Sice,  ex¬ 
students  of  Carlisle,  now  living  at  Casa 
Blanca,  N.  Mex.  Mr.  Sice  is  employed  by 
a  Government  surveying  party.  He  gets 
good  pay,  which  he  and  his  wife  evidently 
know  how  to  use  to  good  purpose,  for  they 
have  a  well-stocked  ranch  of  720  acres  upon 
which  is  a  new  home  just  completed.  They 
also  have  an  abundance  of  fruit.  Mrs.  Sice 
was  formerly  Carrie  Reid. 

,\\\\  w. 
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In  a  letter  from  Eugene  C.  Hayes,  who 
is  living  at  Casa,  Arizona,  he  states  that 
wheat  down  there  was  a  fine  yield,  owing  to 
the  large  amount  of  rain  they  had.  We 
were  sorry  to  learn  that  Eugene,  in  being 
thrown  from  his  horse,  had  the  misfortune 
to  break  a  leg. 
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HISTORY 

The  School  was  founded  in  1879,  and  is  supported  by  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment.  First  specific  appropriation  made  by  Congress  July  31,  1883. 

PRESENT  PLANT 

The  present  equipment  consists  of  49  buildings  and  311  acres  of  land. 
The  equipment  is  modern  and  complete. 

TRADES 

Practical  instruction  is  given  in  farming,  dairying,  horticulture,  dressmaking, 
cooking,  laundering,  housekeeping,  and  in  TWENTY  trades. 

ACADEMIC 

There  is  a  carefully  graded  school,  including  courses  in  agriculture, 
teaching,  stenography,  business  practice,  telegraphy,  and  industrial  art. 

OUTING  SYSTEM 

This  affords  an  extended  residence  in  carefully  selected  families,  with  in¬ 
struction  in  public  schools,  sewing,  housekeeping,  and  practice  at  their  trades. 
Students  earn  regular  wages  and  at  present  have  about  $40,000  to  their  credit 
in  bank  drawing  interest. 

PURPOSE 

To  train  Indians  as  teachers,  home  makers,  mechanics  and  industrial  leaders 
either  among  their  own  people  or  in  competition  with  the  whites. 


Faculty  .  79 

Enrollment  for  fiscal  year  1912  .  1,031 

Returned  students  and  graduates .  5,616 


RESULTS 

Graduates  and  returned  students  are  leaders  and  teachers  among  their  people; 
291  with  the  Government  as  Supervisors,  Superintendents,  Teachers,  etc.,  in 
Government  schools.  Remainder  are  good  home  makers,  successful  in  busi¬ 
ness,  the  professions,  and  the  industries. 
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THE  RED  MAN 


Industrial  Progress  of  the  Nez  Perces 
and  Other  Northwest  Indians: 


By  Frederick  A.  Woelflen. 

*  in  |-i4  #  HAT  Uncle  Sam  has  been  successful  in  his 

endeavors  to  civilize,  educate,  and  make  the 
Northwest  Indian  a  prosperous  and  contented 
citizen  of  the  United  States  is  evident  from 
the  careful  investigation  of  his  growth.  It  is  a 
fatigable  question  when  an  inquisitor  asks  you, 
“Is  the  American  Indian  a  drag  on  the  best 
interests  of  western  development?”  Ignorance 
of  the  actual  conditions  surrounding  their 
progress  “up  from  savagery”  and  inacquaintance  with  the  adver¬ 
sities  of  academic  and  vocational  education  which  the  tribes  of  the 
American  Northwest  have  experienced  have  brought  down  upon 
the  Indian  volumes  of  unjustifiable  criticism  and  contempt.  It  is 
impossible  for  people  not  conversant  with  Indian  life  of  the  West 
fully  to  appreciate  what  is  being  done  for  them  not  only  by  the 
Government,  but  what  they  as  tribes  and  individuals  of  a  clan  are 
doing  to  better  themselves  and  for  the  uplift  of  their  standards  of 
living.  They  are  doing  much  that  must  be  accredited  to  them  on 
their  own  initiative. 

In  order  that  the  greatest  credence  may  be  given  to  this  state¬ 
ment  it  must  be  shown  what  development  has  taken  place  since  the 
tribes  of  the  Northwest  were  a  roving  lot — a  restless  mob  of 
vandals.  In  the  history  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  probably  the 
greatest  character  as  a  warrior  yet  a  peacemaker,  a  monarch  yet  a 
savage,  a  hero  yet  an  unapproachable  demon  in  war,  is  Chief 
Joseph  of  the  Nez  Perces.  The  struggles  of  these  people  do  not 
date  back  more  than  four  decades;  their  history  as  a  tribe,  in  a 
climax  of  their  glory,  was  made  when  the  Middle  West  was  a  thickly 
populated  center  of  the  country.  Their  modern  history  is  almost 
new,  and  their  development  has  come  since  the  opening  of  the 
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timbered  and  arid  areas  of  the  Pacific  Coast;  but  now  they  are  a 
race  of  progressive,  thrifty,  industrious,  and  aggressive  people, 
tilling  their  rich  lands,  unincumbered  by  debt,  and  producing  their 
pro  rata  share  to  fill  the  great  granary  of  the  United  States.  In  all 
their  rovings  over  the  lonely  stretches  between  the  Rockies  and 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  in  their  warfare,  in  their  moments  of  latent 
valiance,  Chief  Joseph  held  uppermost  in  his  mind  those  elements 
of  peacemaking  which  have  contributed  so  materially  to  the  settle¬ 
ment  and  production  of  homes  for  a  fairer  race  than  he  cham¬ 
pioned.  It  is  said  that,  while  with  his  shattered  band  of  Idaho 
warriors  he  viewed  the  vast  plains  and  valleys  then  bearing  the  fresh 
footprints  of  Lewis  and  Clark,  he  told  his  tribe  of  the  future  of  the 
lands  that  they  should  be  compelled  to  abandon  to  give  way 
to  the  more  aggressive  pioneer.  He  wanted  to  settle  down  by  the 
banks  of  the  Snake  River,  enjoy  the  fish  and  the  game  that  abounded 
in  it  and  about  its  banks,  and  till  the  fertile  lands  that  lay  above  it. 

In  a  large  measure  the  tribe  has  followed  his  teaching.  It  has 
settled  in  a  little  valley  that  is  rich  in  historical  memories  of  pioneer 
life  of  the  Northwest.  It  is  a  tribe  of  which  the  more  established 
red  skins  of  the  Middle  States  may  feel  justly  proud,  in  face  of  the 
inclement  conditions. 

Those  not  acquainted  with  the  conditions  among  the  Indians 
imagine  that  he  is  yet  a  being  painted  in  gorgeous  colors  and  given 
to  massacre  and  destruction.  Were  those  persons  to-day  to  go  to 
the  little  settlement  of  the  Nez  Perces  in  Idaho,  a  few  miles  distant 
from  Lewiston,  these  lurid  impressions  would  readily  be  dispelled. 

Settled  in  a  picturesque  little  valley  may  now  be  found  the 
remnants  of  this  valiant  tribe,  owning  prosperous-looking  homes  and 
farms  and  tilling  with  their  own  hands  the  lands  made  rich  by  the 
“man  who  has  made  the  water  run  up  hill.”  Beside  their  white 
neighbors  they  have  erected  homes  that  would  do  credit  to  any 
American  tiller  of  the  soil.  They  cultivate  fields  the  yields  of  which 
often  surpass  those  of  their  fairer-skinned  competitors. 

As  evidences  of  their  eagerness  to  rise  to  a  plane  higher  than 
they  can  hope  to  enjoy,  these  Indians,  not  educated  by  books,  but 
by  hand-to-hand  association  with  nature,  are  sending  their  children  to 
the  white  schools  to  prepare  them  for  that  education  to  which  all  Indi¬ 
ans  aspire  but  all  cannot  attain.  Prosperity  with  them  has  not  dulled 
the  edge  of  progressiveness.  Uncle  Sam  has  provided  those  facili- 
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ties  of  practical  education  which  have  rendered  tillage  of  the  soil 
a  pleasure  and  a  profit.  He  has  employed  expert  agriculturists  to 
instruct  them  in  the  proper  rotation  of  their  crops,  to  show  them 
how  to  care  for  their  orchards,  and  how  to  raise  stock  uninfected 
by  disease.  He  has  employed  women  to  cooperate  with  the  Indian 
housewife,  that  she  may  better  be  enabled  to  apply  the  principles 
of  home  sanitation,  hygiene,  and  dietetics.  This  has  had  a  wonder¬ 
ful  effect  in  broadening  the  view  of  what  can  be  accomplished 
by  the  race.  Indians  have  shown  extreme  aptitude  in  adopting 
the  more  progressive  methods  of  performing  their  household  duties. 
The  variegated  blanket  has  been  replaced  by  the  more  modern 
tunic;  the  long  braid  has  been  transformed  into  a  more  attractive  ton- 
sorial  fashion;  the  moccasin  has  given  way  to  the  American  footwear, 
and  the  tepee  has  passed  into  legendary  history,  to  be  replaced 
by  the  attractive,  well-furnished,  clean,  and  cosy  home. 

The  Idaho  tribe  is  classed  as  being  one  of  the  richest  in  the 
country.  Its  reservation,  rich  in  diversity  of  agricultural  pursuits, 
covers  over  a  hundred  thousand  acres  of  farm  and  timber  lands 
in  the  Northwest.  Although  much  of  their  holdings  has  passed  in¬ 
to  the  hands  of  the  more  aggressive  race,  they  still  retain  approxi¬ 
mately  170,000  acres  of  the  best  land  that  money  can  buy.  In 
dollars  and  cents  the  tribe,  numbering  five  less  than  2,000  members, 
is  worth  $6,000,000.  The  average  Indian  farmer  tills  his  farm, 
varying  in  size  from  40  to  300  acres.  There  are  many  whose  wealth 
exceeds  $100,000. 

After  reviewing  the  brilliant  career  of  these  Northwest  Indians, 
whose  pioneer  adventures  are  not  less  brilliant  than  those  of 
the  Sioux,  the  Cherokees,  or  the  Choctaws,  it  might  be  believed 
that  it  would  be  difficult  for  them  to  cast  off  their  migratory  ways 
and  settle  down  to  industrial  life,  but  through  the  assistance  of 
Uncle  Sam’s  agents  they  have  come  to  appreciate  what  land  can  do 
for  them.  Thousands  of  dollars  have  been  expended  annually  by 
the  Government  for  the  general  welfare  of  the  tribe,  all  of  which  is 
beginning  to  show  results.  As  a  guardian  of  their  affairs,  Uncle 
Sam  has  been  a  good  steward,  and  if  he  can  bring  to  maturity  that 
which  he  is  now  planning,  the  Nez  Perce  Indians  will  not  be  a  de¬ 
teriorating  people,  but  will  become  a  healthy,  and  increasing  race. 

The  Government,  as  well  as  the  churches  of  the  Northwest,  is 
sending  special  women  agents  to  teach  them  the  finer  duties  of 
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household  occupations,  to  instruct  them  in  cooking,  sewing,  and 
other  arts  of  the  home.  Gradually  women  are  abandoning  the 
bright-colored  blankets  to  take  up  the  twentieth-century  fashions, 
with  modern  headgear  to  carry  out  the  modern  aspect  of  Indian  life. 

The  Northwest  Indians  are  good  financiers.  They  are  “close” 
and  frugal  in  all  their  investments.  They  are  characterized  as  a 
“spot-cash”  people,  not  because  they  are  compelled  to  deal  out 
their  cash,  but  more  particularly  because  they  are  able  to  transact  a 
cash  business.  It  will  be  hard  to  find  anywhere  in  the  whole  United 
States  a  people  more  prosperous,  contented,  and  thrifty  and  who 
within  a  brief  period  of  time  have  arisen  to  the  distinction  as  a  race 
that  has  been  achieved  by  the  American  Indians  of  the  Northwest. 


Carlisle  System  Trains  Indian 
Students  for  Life: 


By  Harvey  K.  Meyer. 

UNIQUE  organization  of  school  work  is  that  now 
in  vogue  at  the  Carlisle  Indian  School,  whereby  a 
student  may  acquire  an  education  without  any  ex¬ 
pense  whatsoever  and  where  the  opportunity  is 
afforded,  besides,  for  the  earning  and  accumulation 
of  an  amount  of  money  that  can  be  utilized  in  home 
building,  home  furnishing,  or  in  business  at  the 
termination  of  the  school  period. 

Students  are  not  admitted  at  Carlisle  unless  they  can  establish  a 
claim  to  at  least  one-fourth  degree  of  Indian  blood.  Those  accepted 
for  enrollment  are  provided  with  transportation  from  their  homes 
to  Carlisle.  Tuition,  board,  clothing,  and  all  other  essentials  are 
given  students  from  the  fund  that  is  annually  appropriated  by  Con¬ 
gress  for  the  maintenance  of  the  school.  However,  as  all  students 
are  required  to  devote  an  equal  amount  of  time  to  the  academic 
work  and  some  selected  vocational  activity,  it  has  been  found  by 
the  compilation  of  carefully  kept  daily  records  that  by  the  everyday 
work  the  students  earn  an  aggregate  total  that  compares  very  favor¬ 
ably  with  the  amount  made  available  by  Congress.  Last  year  the 
value  of  the  labor  of  the  students  and  the  products  turned  out  by 
them  in  connection  with  the  instruction  work  reached  the  big  total 
of  $101,088.53. 

Thus  a  certain  amount  of  labor,  resultant  from  the  students’ 
practical  application  of  instruction  given,  is  the  only  actual  compen¬ 
sation  and  material  return  for  the  complete  education  afforded. 

In  addition  to  this  very  radical  departure  from  the  usual  business 
requirements  in  connection  with  school  work,  students  get  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  make  use  of  their  training  in  earning  money  under 
what  is  known  as  the  “Outing  System.”  Employment  under  this 
system  is  so  regulated  that  it  is  an  apprenticeship  rather  than  mere 
service  for  the  sake  of  remuneration,  and  during  the  months  of 
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cessation  from  the  academic  work  the  majority  of  the  students 
avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity  to  broaden  further  the  instruc¬ 
tion  given  by  their  labors  in  manufacturing  establishments,  on  farms, 
and  in  selected  homes,  and  to  utilize  the  training  they  have  received 
in  working  for  wages. 

This  system  was  put  into  operation  in  1880,  one  year  after  the 
Carlisle  School  was  opened,  when  two  students  were  placed  in  homes 
of  kindly  disposed  Quaker  ladies.  From  this  beginning  it  has 
grown  to  the  extent  that  last  year  463  boys  and  332  girls,  or  a  total 
of  795,  received  this  opportunity  of  employment  during  a  part  of 
the  year.  The  first  idea  of  the  organization  was  to  take  advantage 
of  the  cooperation  extended  by  the  patrons  of  the  system  in  the 
additional  training  it  afforded,  and,  although  a  large  sum  is  now 
represented  by  the  total  earnings  of  such  outing  students,  the  educa¬ 
tional  value  of  such  constructive  work  is  not  lost  sight  of  nor  con¬ 
sidered  of  lesser  importance.  During  the  past  several  years  the 
majority  of  the  young  men  furthest  advanced  in  their  selected  trade 
have  been  at  work  during  the  vacation  months  at  their  special  line 
of  work. 

Students  apply  for  this  privilege  of  such  apprenticeship  during 
the  school  year,  and,  after  it  has  been  determined  that  the  general 
efficiency  and  standing  of  the  applicant  is  satisfactory,  the  matter  of 
selecting  a  suitable  place  of  employment  gets  attention.  In  all  cases 
employers  must  give  satisfactory  references  before  they  may  obtain 
a  student’s  assistance.  In  all  cases  where  girls  are  to  be  placed  in 
homes  for  the  practice  of  the  household  arts  one  of  the  two  so-called 
“field  agents”  visits  each  home  and  files  a  report,  which,  in  all  cases, 
must  be  entirely  favorable  to  insure  further  consideration.  One  of 
the  conditions  is  that  a  girl  must  be  taken  in  as  a  member  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  and  that  the  patron  will  not  spare  time  or  energy  in  teaching  the 
girl  the  more  practical  side  of  domestic  science  and  domestic 
economy. 

There  are  more  than  twice  as  many  applications  each  year  as 
can  be  considered  from  employers  who  agree  to  give  the  students 
this  home  life  and  to  cooperate  with  the  school  in  looking  after  the 
physical,  moral,  and  mental  welfare  of  those  who  are  selected  for 
them. 

The  earnings  of  students  during  their  period  under  the  Outing 
System  last  year  amounted  to  a  total  of  $30,234.64.  Since  the  system 
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was  put  into  operation  the  large  sum  of  $521,179.43  has  been  earned. 
The  greater  part  of  such  earnings  must  be  saved,  and  is  placed  on 
deposit,  at  interest,  to  the  student’s  credit.  A  regular  banking 
department  is  maintained  to  care  for  these  funds,  and  $40,000  is 
usually  the  sum  so  held  for  students. 

In  many  cases  several  hundred  dollars  or  more  has  been  accu¬ 
mulated  during  a  period  of  enrollment  at  Carlisle,  and  when  stu¬ 
dents  complete  a  course  and  go  to  their  homes  they  have  the 
necessary  funds  to  establish  homes  of  their  own  or  to  supply  what 
is  required  to  go  into  business  or  to  take  up  work  in  their  special 
trade  or  line  of  work. 

Carlisle  is  the  finishing  school  for  the  smaller  training  schools 
maintained  by  the  National  Government  for  the  education  of  Indian 
young  men  and  women.  With  the  broadening  influence  that  is  in¬ 
culcated  by  constant  association  with  the  patrons  of  this  Outing 
System  and  by  working  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  men  and  women 
of  the  more  aggressive  white  race,  not  a  little  of  the  credit  for  the 
success  of  students  trained  at  Carlisle  must  be  given  to  the  splendid 
system  whereby  they  learn  to  take  places  in  everyday  life  before 
their  school  days  are  over. 

With  ready  funds  on  hand  at  the  termination  of  their  period  in 
school,  and  the  lessons  in  frugality  taught  them  by  the  required 
saving  of  their  earnings  the  Carlisle  students  have  not  only  a  com¬ 
plete  education  whereby  they  can  begin  life  as  useful  members  of 
their  communities  and  economic  factors  in  their  relations  to  their 
fellow  citizens,  but  they  have  a  considerable  asset  whereby  they  can 
make  a  more  encouraging  and  better  start. 


V 


Ne-bun-esh-kink,  The  Ideal  Soldier: 

Gilfillan. 

HE  subject  of  this  brief  sketch  was  a  full-blood  Ojib- 
way,  born  about  the  year  1835,  near  Gull  Lake,  Min¬ 
nesota,  11  miles  northeast  of  where  the  city  of  Brainerd 
now  stands.  When  he  grew  to  man’s  estate  he  was  one 
of  the  bravest  of  the  Ojibways  in  their  perpetual  wars 
with  the  Dakotas  or  Sioux.  As  the  bravest  of  the  brave  he  was  the 
most  respected  warrior  of  the  nation.  In  the  sixties,  the  Ojibways 
were  living  in  the  little  frontier  town  of  Crow  Wing,  in  a  most  wretch¬ 
ed  and  dreadful  state.  Their  former  missionary  at  Gull  Lake, 
James  Loyd  Breck,  had  been  driven  off  and  the  mission  building 
burned  after  the  troubles  following  the  Sioux  massacre  of  1862. 
There  were,  therefore,  no  good  influences  to  protect  them.  The 
devil  was  let  loose.  Crow  Wing  was  a  frontier  town  of  saloons,  and 
the  scum  of  frontier  whites  gathered  there.  There  were  also  many 
mixed-bloods  who  joined  in  the  dreadful  revelry.  Whisky  flowed 
like  water,  and  the  most  of  the  population  lived  for  whisky,  low 
dances,  gambling,  and  general  debauchery.  The  poor  Ojibways, 
thrown  into  this  seething  caldron,  lived,  as  one  of  them  afterwards 
told  me,  in  the  “very  fire.”  Before  they  knew  white  men  and  their 
vices,  their  lives  had,  in  their  native  Gull  Lake,  been  peaceful,  or¬ 
derly,  and  comparatively  happy.  Now  the  cup  of  suffering  was 
pressed  to  their  lips,  and  they  were  made  to  drain  it  to  the  very 
dregs.  All  their  earthly  possessions,  except  an  old  blanket,  and 
everything  they  earned  by  the  sale  of  berries,  furs,  by  hunting,  or  by 
working  for  the  lumbermen,  went  for  the  dreadful  “fire  water.” 
And  with  their  last  earthly  possession,  the  blanket,  they  were  rolling 
in  the  dust,  for  they  did  not  have  even  a  bed  or  a  wigwam.  The 
women  and  even  the  children  followed  the  universal  example  around 
them.  The  aged  Ojibway  clergyman,  Enmegabowh,  who  was  in 
Crow  Wing  during  that  dreadful  time,  though  almost  in  hiding,  told 
the  writer  that  a  record  which  he  kept  there  and  which  he  still  had 
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showed  that  some  hundreds,  perhaps  three  or  more,  of  Ojibways, 
out  of  a  total  population  of  perhaps  1100,  had  been  murdered  in 
Crow  Wing  in  a  year  or  two.  Many  of  these  murders  were  of  each 
other  when  crazy  from  fire  water,  and  when  they  did  not  know  what 
they  were  doing.  The  white  element  in  Crow  Wing  looked  on  the 
Indians  as  their  natural  prey  and  acted  accordingly,  and  most  of 
those  who  were  partly  white,  but  who  were  educated,  and  could 
speak  the  English  language,  took  the  same  view. 

But  God,  who  is  good,  saw  the  unutterable  misery  of  his  poor 
Ojibway  children  and  opened  for  them  a  blessed  avenue  of  escape. 
The  beautiful  White  Earth  Reservation,  the  garden  spot  of  beauti¬ 
ful  Minnesota,  about  110  miles  to  the  northwest  of  Crow  Wing,  was 
secured  for  them  for  a  new  home  where  they  could  begin  a  new  life 
away  from  all  the  dreadful  conditions  that  surrounded  them.  It 
contained  36  townships  of  prairie  timber,  lovely  lakes,  groves,  and 
streams — an  earthly  paradise  fresh  from  the  hands  of  its  Maker. 
It  had  never  been  defiled  by  man’s  occupancy;  it  had  been  kept 
concealed  for  them  till  now.  The  unspeakable  misery  of  the  Ojib¬ 
ways  aroused  in  them  the  desire  for  a  different  life;  they  made  prep¬ 
aration  to  start. 

But  now  came  the  mighty  head  chief  of  all  the  Chippewas,  the 
famous  Hole-in-the-day,  representing  all  the  interests  that  wished 
to  detain  the  poor  Indians  still  longer  in  that  furnace,  that  they 
might  continue  to  prey  upon  them — representing  the  liquor  inter¬ 
ests,  the  gambling  interests,  and  the  Indian  traders.  This  mighty 
Hole-in-the-day,  just  as  the  Indians  were  ready  to  start,  barred  the 
way,  and  declared  that  the  first  man  who  attempted  to  go  toward 
White  Earth  should  be  killed.  He  and  the  others  did  not  want 
their  city  of  Crow  Wing  to  be  broken  up  by  any  exodus,  nor  their 
revenues  cut  off.  “Sir,  ye  perceive  that  by  this  trade  we  have  our 
wealth.”  The  Ojibways  drew  back  terrified  when  the  head  chief 
thus  barred  their  way,  and  did  not  know  what  to  do.  Then  it  was 
that  the  hero  and  the  leader  came  to  the  front.  Ne-bun-esh-kink 
stepped  out  and  drew  his  long  butcher  knife  and  held  it  in  his  hand 
ready  to  strike,  and  taking  the  road  to  White  Earth  in  front  of 
them  all  said,  "I  see  salvation  for  my  children  in  that  place— White 
Earth — and  I  see  it  nowhere  else.  I  will  bury  this  knife  in  the 
breast  of  the  first  man  who  attempts  to  stop  me  from  saving  my 
children,  be  he  whom  he  may.”  With  that  he  started  on  the  road, 
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and  the  Indians,  having  found  a  leader,  fell  in  behind  him.  Those 
who  would  have  attempted  to  stop  them  were  afraid  to  try  it.  The 
cursed  village  of  Crow  Wing  was  emptied  and  is  to-day  a  desolate 
prairie.  The  joyful  Ojibways  marched  on  like  the  Israelites  from 
under  the  bondage  of  Pharaoh,  and  on  the  14th  of  June,  1868,  they 
set  eyes  for  the  first  time  on  the  earthly  paradise  of  lakes,  groves, 
and  prairies,  that  was  thenceforth  to  be  their  home. 

O,  what  a  different  life!  A  hundred  miles  away  from  white  men; 
no  whisky,  no  gambling,  no  murder.  Each  family  took  land;  log 
houses  were  built  for  them  by  the  Government;  they  were  given 
rations  till  they  could  raise  a  crop;  oxen,  wagons,  seed,  and  farm 
implements  were  also  furnished.  Schoolhouses  were  put  up  in 
their  midst  for  the  children.  But  the  best  of  all,  and  the  crown  of 
all — a  log  church — was  given  them  not  by  the  Government,  but  by 
individuals,  and  their  old  friend  En-me-gah-bowh,  a  full-blood  Cana¬ 
dian  Ojibway,  was  placed  in  it  as  their  minister.  Here  they  met 
every  Sunday  to  sing  their  Ojibway  hymns,  to  review  their  past  lives 
in  Gull  Lake  and  Crow  Wing,  and  to  listen  to  the  blessed  Gospel 
preached  to  them  in  their  own  Ojibway  tongue.  Here  at  last,  amidst 
those  beautiful  surroundings,  amidst  the  lovely  peaceful  groves  and 
prairies  of  White  Earth,  their  weary  spirits  at  last  found  rest.  All 
that  they  had  suffered  in  Crow  Wing  now  seemed  like  a  dreadful 
nightmare.  Oh,  how  sweet  was  the  awakening,  to  find  that  it  was  all 
past  and  gone. 

All  these  things  had  their  natural  and  blessed  effect.  The  words 
of  En-me-gah-bowh  in  their  ears  every  Lord’s  Day  bore  fruit  in 
their  hearts;  they  threw  off  the  old  life  and  put  on  the  new.  A  great 
many  of  them,  both  men  and  women,  were  baptized  and  became 
Christians.  En-me-gah-bowh  saw  more  fruit  than  in  all  the  previ¬ 
ous  years  of  his  ministry.  One  of  the  first  to  cut  off  his  scalp  lock 
and  be  baptized  was  the  hero  and  leader,  Ne-bun-esh-kink;  and 
having  raised  that  standard  he  held  it  high,  with  all  the  intensity  that 
was  a  part  of  his  nature,  and  never  lowered  it. 

The  writer  first  saw  him  in  1873,  when  he  had  been  a  Christian 
for  some  years.  He  was  a  man  of  medium  size,  dressed  in  citizen’s 
clothes,  with  good  regular  features — a  face  where  all  was  harmonious. 
In  his  eyes  was  an  inquiring,  searching  look,  a  look  from  which  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  conceal  anything.  Good  nature  and 
good  judgment  were  there,  but  above  all,  resoluteness.  Though 
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brought  up  in  the  unfavorable  surroundings  of  an  Indian  village, 
though  having  passed  through  the  dreadful  experiences  of  Crow 
Wing,  and  though  utterly  without  education,  yet  here  was  a  man! 
A  rounded,  full,  complete  man,  by  whatever  means  he  had  attained 
it.  In  any  company  of  the  most  highly  educated,  of  the  most  highly 
civilized,  he  would  have  been  recognized  as  no  whit  inferior  to  them, 
nor  as  their  superior,  as  by  nature  and  acquirement  he  was.  God 
has  other  ways  of  educating  men  than  by  books  and  in  the  halls  of 
universities.  He  also  has  the  education  of  the  forest  and  the 
prairie;  the  education  out  of  the  book  of  nature  and  the  experience 
of  life;  and  He  can  evolve  as  fine  a  result  from  the  one  as  from  the 
other. 

In  the  following  winter  Ne-bun-esh-kink  was  taken  ill  with  con¬ 
sumption  and  died.  When  his  disease  had  progressed  far  he  often 
sent  for  some  Indians,  old  friends  of  his  from  Gull  Lake,  but  still 
pagans,  to  come  to  him  in  his  one-roomed  log  cabin.  When  they 
would  go  in  the  evening,  they  would  find  him  lying  on  his  bed,  his 
voice  so  weak  that  they  could  hardly  hear  him;  but  he  would  talk  to 
them  about  the  Indians  and  the  life  they  should  lead,  and  urge  them 
to  become  Christians.  Then,  one  of  them  who  was  always  present 
told  me,  he  would  seem  to  gather  strength  as  he  talked,  and  he  would 
ask  his  wife  to  make  him  some  tea,  and  finally  he  would  rise  from  his 
bed  and  pace  the  floor  and  talk,  as  they  said,  like  a  man  inspired. 
My  informant,  who  was  then  the  Great  Medicine  Man  of  the  whole 
Ojibway  nation,  frankly  told  me  that  he  did  not  understand  most  of 
what  Ne-bun-esh-kink  said;  that  he  thought  to  himself  as  he  was 
listening  to  him,  “What  is  this  anyway  that  he  is  saying?”  and  that 
he  thought  the  aim  of  it  was  in  some  way  to  take  away  his  preemin¬ 
ence  as  Great  Grand  Medicine  Man.  But  he  told  me  that  years 
afterwards  he  had  been  baptized,  and  that  all  of  it  came  back  to  him; 
that  he  believed  he  remembered  everything  that  Ne-bun-esh-kink 
had  said  in  those  night-long  conversations,  and  that  he  now  under¬ 
stood  it  all.  It  brings  to  mind  that  similarly  the  apostles  did  not 
understand  the  words  of  the  Saviour;  that  it  was  hidden  from  them; 
but  that  after  their  minds  were  illuminated  by  the  coming  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  they  remembered  it  all,  and  understood  it  all.  So  when 
my  informant  had  received  the  Holy  Ghost  in  baptism  and  confir¬ 
mation,  the  little-understood  and  almost  forgotten  words  of  the 
dying  chief  were  all  remembered  and  became  living.  When  they 
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were  spoken,  he  was  “the  natural  man  who  receiveth  not  the  things 
of  the  spirit  of  God,  for  they  are  foolishness  to  him;”  when  he  had 
become  a  spiritual  man  he  understood  them  by  the  Spirit.  Besides 
the  above-mentioned  Medicine  Man,  others  who  were  there  were 
Te-cum-i-gi-thick,  a  prominent  chief,  still  living;  Wendji-ma-dub, 
also  a  chief,  and  still  living,  the  most  eloquent  man  in  the  Ojibway  na¬ 
tion,  and  others.  They  were  pagans,  but  they  all  became  Christians 
after  Ne-bun-esh-kink  labored  with  them.  Like  Sampson,  he  slew 
more  in  his  death  than  in  his  life.  He  was  mightiest  in  the  dying 
hour.  Looking  back  through  the  mist  of  years  to  see  what  Ne-bun- 
esh-kink  was,  the  impression  is  that  he  passed  through  the  burning 
fiery  furnace  of  Crow  Wing,  and  there  all  the  dross  was  burnt  out  of 
him  and  a  perfect  man  alone  was  left;  and  also  that  such  was  the 
straightforwardness  and  intensity  of  his  nature  that  when  his  eye  got 
sight  of  truth,  no  earthly  impediment  could  keep  him  from  it.  Had 
he  been  in  Grant’s  place,  at  the  head  of  the  armies,  he  would  have 
been  in  Richmond  a  year  before  Grant  was.  When  a  Sioux  enemy 
was  to  him  the  truth,  no  power  could  keep  him  from  him;  when  in  the 
Christian  religion  he  saw  the  pure  truth,  his  intensity  in  pursuit  of 
it  and  in  leading  others  into  the  truth  was  the  same.  His  remains 
lie  under  the  shadow  of  the  church  of  St.  Columbia,  on  a  hill  over¬ 
looking  the  beautiful  land  into  which  he  led  his  people  to  inherit, 
waiting  for  the  resurrection  morn,  to  arise  a  soldier  of  Truth. 


Getting  Into  the  Job  You  Are 
Fitted  For:' 

By  Meyer  Bloomfield 

Director  of  Vocational  Guidance,  Boston. 

RIENDS  of  Carlisle:  Mr.  Frankfurter  has  men¬ 
tioned  the  fact  that  I  lecture  at  Harvard,  and  that 
gives  me  an  opportunity  to  make  a  confession, 
which  I  make  in  secret  and  in  confidence.  We  are 
beginning  to  be  a  little  bit  afraid  of  Carlisle.  I 
don’t  see  you  looking  sorry  for  it,  but  we  are. 
We  are  beginning  to  be  very  much  afraid,  in  fact,  we  have  been 
very  much  scared,  scared  blue  on  one  or  two  occasions,  which 
perhaps  you  will  never  forget  and  we  will  never  forget.  Any  way, 
let  me  say  this:  We  would  rather  be  licked  by  Carlisle  than  by  Yale. 
And  I  want  to  say  further  that  you  are  most  welcome  to  Cambridge 
and  Boston.  There  is  no  team  and  no  group  of  visitors  we  enjoy 
so  much  in  Boston  and  Cambridge  as  the  Carlisle  students  and  the 
Carlisle  friends.  You  are  all  right. 

I  am  glad  that  I  have  been  here  all  day  to-day  to  carry  back  with 
me  not  only  impressions  of  very  great  personal  value  to  myself,  but 
some  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  young  men  and  the  young 
women  of  this  great  institution.  And  I  hope  that  in  the  few  minutes 
that  I  shall  occupy  this  platform,  I  may  make  clear  one  or  two 
propositions  which  I  think  will  appeal  to  you  all.  You  are  all 
members  of  the  student  body;  you  are  all  engaged  in  the  finest  of  all 
occupations, — making  yourselves  into  men  and  women.  What  is 
education?  The  boy  or  the  girl,  the  man  or  the  woman  who 
can’t  do  anything  for  himself  is  helpless.  The  man  who  can't  do 
anything  for  others  is  useless.  There  was  a  time  when  education 
was  supposed  to  be  a  sort  of  privilege  of  the  very  rich  or  very 
exceptional  people,  who  were  being  decorated  well  with  orna¬ 
ments  for  show.  That  idea  no  longer  holds  among  sensible  people. 
Unless  you  can  contribute  yourselves  to  others,  you  haven’t  any 
education.  Now  that  is  a  pretty  good  test  to  apply.  Of  what  use 
am  I  to  another?  What  can  I  do  for  another?  If  you  can  answer 
that  question  honestly,  you  can  tell  whether  you  are  an  educated 
man  or  woman,  or  not. 

Industrial  education!  That  sounds  like  a  big,  heavy  phrase.  It 
is  very  simple.  It  means  that  kind  of  education  which  gives  your 
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eyes,  ears,  muscles,  and  senses  the  same  kind  of  training  you  give 
to  your  memory.  Book  education  appeals  to  your  memory  to  a 
large  extent.  Tool  education  enables  you  to  think  through  your 
fingers.  Some  time  ago  people  didn’t  believe  you  could  think 
through  your  fingers,  and  they  thought  the  mechanic,  the  man  who 
made  a  hat  or  a  piano,  the  woman  who  made  a  dress,  and  the  woman 
who  could  cook  were  not  doing  anything  educational,  but  were  doing 
something  menial.  We  don’t  hold  such  foolish  ideas  any  more. 
In  fact,  we  believe  that  the  time  is  coming,  when  the  woman  who 
can  cook  will  get  the  recognition  and  compensation  which  few 
professions  will  be  able  to  equal.  Imagine  cooking  being  called  an 
educational  subject,  and  yet,  you  girls  can  testify  to  the  fact  that  in 
your  domestic  courses  you  use  your  brains,  your  observations, 
your  imaginations,  just  as  with  your  book  studies.  When  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin  began  to  give  courses  in  dometic  science  and 
home  making,  people  laughed.  They  said,  “What  are  the  colleges 
coming  to?  The  idea  of  having  girls  go  to  colleges  to  learn  how  to 
cook!”  Some  of  the  proudest  women  of  this  country  are  the  grad¬ 
uates  of  colleges  where  they  have  received  training  in  domestic 
science.  One  of  the  finest  colleges  in  Boston  is  devoted  to  the 
practical  training  of  women.  At  Carlisle  you  receive  not  only  a 
training  which  makes  you  good,  but  good  for  something.  It  isn’t 
enough  to  be  good.  You  have  to  be  good  for  something. 

In  the  course  of  a  year,  many  hundreds  of  young  men  and  young 
women  come  to  my  office  to  find  out  what  they  can  do.  Some  of 
them  are  college  graduates;  some  of  them  have  graduated  from  two 
colleges;  some  are  students;  some  have  just  been  floating  around  for 
many  years.  I  usually  begin  by  asking  them  this  question:  “What 
can  you  do?”  If  they  answer  “I  can  do  anything,”  I  feel  like  saying 
good-by  to  them.  The  man  who  thinks  he  can  do  anything,  the 
man  who  says  he  can  do  anything,  is  the  hardest  man  on  earth  to  do 
anything  for.  But  for  the  boy  or  girl,  the  man  or  woman  who  can 
answer,  “I  know  how  to  cobble  shoes,  I  know  how  to  fit  clothes, 
shoe  a  horse,  how  to  mend,  how  to  wire,  how  to  repair  machinery,” 
the  problem  is  very  easy. 

Recently  a  young  man  came  from  Ireland,  and  the  same  day  that 
he  landed,  he  came  to  my  office  to  see  what  I  could  do  for  him.  I 
asked  him  what  he  could  do.  He  said,  “I  have  had  some  experi¬ 
ence  in  drafting,  and  have  worked  on  the  construction  of  roads.  I 
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telephoned  to  two  companies,  one  of  them  the  General  Electric 
Company,  as  they  were  doing  a  great  deal  of  construction  work. 
The  Superintendent  said,  “Send  the  young  man  over.  If  he  knows 
how  to  work,  how  to  take  orders,  he  will  learn  quickly  enough,  and 
I  will  take  care  of  him.”  The  next  morning  he  went  to  work  with 
the  General  Electric  Company,  and  he  has  been  getting  ever  since 
then  $14  a  week.  That  is  what  industrial  education  does;  it  makes 
you  good  for  something. 

We  are  not  all  alike.  Some  remember  well,  some  don’t  remem¬ 
ber  well;  but  if  we  give  some  people  a  drawing  to  make,  a  design  to 
work  out,  they  will  do  it  beautifully.  They  are  both  needed. 
Some  think  with  abstract  ideas,  others  with  concrete  material.  The 
time  will  come  when  what  you  do  at  Carlisle  will  be  done  in  every 
public  school  in  the  country.  No  boy  or  girl  ought  to  be  allowed 
to  go  through  a  grammar  or  high  school  without  a  chance  to  do  the 
very  thing  you  are  doing.  In  the  first  place,  a  good  deal  you  read 
about  in  the  books  you  never  will  be  able  to  understand  until  you 
practice  with  your  hands.  What  is  the  use  of  talking  about  trees 
unless  you  know  what  wood  is  good  for,  and  what  wood  can  be 
made  to  become  under  your  hands.  At  the  present  time  in  this 
country,  throughout  the  whole  United  States,  when  a  very  high 
grade  mechanic  is  wanted,  when  a  company  making  machinery  that 
requires  beautiful  designs  wants  a  man  to  do  some  good  work,  they 
send  to  Europe  for  him.  Aren’t  Americans  just  as  clever,  just  as 
able?  Of  course  they  are.  But  in  the  schools  they  have  never  been 
given  the  chance  to  develop  the  taste  and  the  power  and  the  strength 
to  do  beautiful  things.  Carlisle  is  setting  an  example;  and  remem¬ 
ber  that  industrial  education,  that  education  which  teaches  you  to 
do  something  definite,  to  serve  others,  is  doing  as  much  for  you  as 
books,  libraries,  and  literature.  We  want  both.  We  want  litera¬ 
ture;  we  want  things.  In  a  way,  the  Carlisle  graduate  has  a  greater 
responsibility  than  the  student  of  any  other  type  of  school.  Some 
of  you  are  going  to  become  teachers  for  those  who  haven’t  your 
advantages.  It  will  be  your  duty  to  fit  men  and  women  to  make 
themselves  self-supporting.  Unless  people  are  self-supporting, 
they  are  hopeless.  This  country  is  going  to  be  great  only  as  its 
men  and  women  are  self-respecting,  self-supporting. 

This  country  receives  at  times  something  like  1,000,000  new¬ 
comers  from  abroad  each  year.  Unless  those  who  are  here  stand 
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up  for  American  ideals,  for  American  industry,  we  shall  not  make 
the  progress  we  ought  to  make,  and  shall  not  be  the  influence  we 
ought  to  be  on  the  new  people.  Some  of  you,  I  hope  all  of  you, 
are  thinking  seriously  of  what  you  are  going  to  be.  I  hope  you 
think  about  it  often, — lose  sleep  over  it.  If  you  have,  ask  yourselves 
this  question:  “Am  I  really  fit  to  be  what  I  want  to  be;  and  if  not,  am 
I  getting  the  opportunity  to  be,  and  am  I  using  the  opportunity  I 
now  have  to  be  what  I  want  to  be?”  Don’t  wait  until  to-morrow. 
To-morrow  is  as  near  now  as  it  ever  will  be.  If  you  think  some¬ 
thing  is  an  obstacle  to  you, — anything  in  your  habits  of  work,  power 
or  lack  of  power,  is  an  obstacle  to  your  success  now, — the  chances  are 
that  same  obstacle  will  pursue  you  and  trip  you  up  and  prevent  you 
from  succeeding  in  your  occupation.  What  you  are  successful  in 
now  lays  the  foundation  of  what  you  are  going  to  succeed  in  later 
on.  You  are  not  going  to  find  new  habits,  new  strength;  you  are 
going  to  gain  increased  strength  or  weakness,  but  not  new  strength, 
so  that  in  everything  you  do  now,  whether  you  fail  or  succeed,  you 
are  laying  the  foundations  for  your  chosen  calling.  I  hope  you  have 
chosen  to  be  something  worth  while.  It  doesn’t  matter  what  you 
have  chosen,  if  you  are  going  to  fit  yourselves  for  it  and  do  well. 
Some  choose  professions,  some  trades.  There  isn’t  any  difference 
in  the  value  of  those  choices,  the  only  difference  is  how  are  you 
going  to  appear  in  that  chosen  calling.  Are  you  going  to  be  success¬ 
ful,  useful,  or  just  drift  along?  It  doesn’t  matter  what  you  choose 
to  be.  It  matters  how  you  are  going  to  be  what  you  choose  to  be. 
Think  about  your  future  life  work,  and  make  sure  that  every  study 
you  pursue,  that  every  experience  you  have  here,  helps  you  to  the 
success  that  ought  to  be  yours. 


Indians  Much  in  the  News 
Now-a*Days: 

From  The  Brooklyn  Citizen. 

OT  for  several  years  past,”(said  a  close  observer  of 
American  affairs  recently, “has  the  American  Indian 
filled  so  much  newspaper  space  as  he  does  now. 
There  seems  to  be  a  widespread  revival  of  interest 
in  the  Indians  and  their  affairs.  Many  tribes  are 
figuring  in  the  news.  The  interest  has  extended 
even  to  sporting  matters,  for  there  were  three 
Indians  in  the  American  team  which  set  out  from 
New  York  the  other  day  to  win  honors  for  America  in  the  Olympic 
games  at  Stockholm,  Sweden,  and  ‘Big  Chief’  Meyers,  catcher  of 
the  New  York  National  League  team,  is  one  of  the  most  prominent 
baseball  players  of  the  year.” 

A  glance  over  recent  newspaper  files  seems  to  bear  out  these  ob¬ 
servations.  Apaches,  Sioux,  Navajos,  Osages,  Cherokees,  Arapa- 
hoes,  Shoshones  and  members  of  other  tribes  have  attracted  atten¬ 
tion  recently  from  writers  and  readers.  Here  are  some  of  the  head¬ 
lines  of  the  stories  referring  to  Indians: 

“Apaches  Still  Prisoners — Only  Six  of  the  Tribe  Ever  Fought 
United  States,  but  All  Held  in  Bitter  Captivity — Land  Rights  the 
Cause.”  “Would  Move  Apaches  to  Old  Home.”  “Indians  Sue 
for  Divorces.”  “Farming  Attracts  Indians.”  “Indians  Aid 
Themselves.”  “Seek  Riches  of  Indians.  “Reject  Osage  Oil 
Leases.”  “Sioux  Indians  Go  Shopping.”  “Would  Oust  Navajo 
Indians.” 

The  case  of  the  Apaches  is  the  theme  of  one  of  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  of  these  reports.  Twenty-six  years  ago,  after  bitter  warfare, 
marked  by  frightful  barbarity  and  cruelty  on  the  part  of  the  Indians 
and  by  ruthless  severity  by  the  whites,  the  Apache  warriors,  with 
their  women  and  children,  surrendered  to  the  United  States  troops. 
Since  that  time  they  have  been  held  in  captivity,  first  in  Florida  and 
Alabama,  and  since  1894  in  Oklahoma. 

A  new  generation,  guiltless  of  the  terrible  deeds  of  blood  and 
fire,  has  arisen,  and  it  is  proposed  to  transfer  the  Apaches  now  held 
on  the  Fort  Sill  Military  Reservation  in  Oklahoma  to  their  old  home 
on  the  Mescalero  Apache  Reservation  in  New  Mexico.  Some  of 
the  Apaches  came  from  New  Mexico,  and  those  who  desire  to  return 
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to  that  State  may  be  sent  there.  A  bill  to  that  effect  was  passed 
recently  by  the  United  States  House  of  Representatives. 

Passions  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  have  died  down.  The 
tomahawk  and  the  scalping  knife,  the  rifle  and  the  firebrand  no  longer 
bring  death  and  desolation  to  the  isolated  farmsteads  and  ranches  and 
mining  camps  of  the  southwestern  United  States,  but  the  older  res¬ 
idents  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  still  recall  with  horror  the  old 
bad  red  days  of  the  Apache  chiefs  Colorado,  Geronimo  and  Cochise. 
However,  for  the  most  part,  they  are  willing  to  have  the  remnants 
of  the  captive  Apaches  settled  on  their  old  reservation.  Their 
recollections  of  death  and  destruction  are  not  what  has  stood  in  the 
way  of  the  return  from  exile  of  the  Apaches. 

The  stumbling  block  has  been  the  fact  that  when  the  Apaches 
shall  be  returned  to  their  source  of  orgin  their  land  in  Oklahoma 
should  rightfully  revert,  according  to  agreement  with  the  Indians, 
to  Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Kiowa- Apaches,  by  whom  it  was  ceded 
to  the  United  States  on  condition  that  such  action  shall  be  taken 
“when  it  shall  no  longer  be  used  for  the  above  purpose  (the  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  Apaches),  unless  it  shall  have  been  purchased  outright 
in  the  meantime  by  the  United  States.” 

White  men  have  their  eyes  longingly  on  these  lands,  as  they 
have  on  others  belonging  to  Indian  tribes.  A  notable  instance  in 
point  is  that  of  the  Navajos,  one  of  the  proudest  and  most  interest¬ 
ing  of  all  American  aboriginal  families.  “It  may  not  be  long,”  says 
a  recent  report,  “before  the  proud  tribe  that  has  so  well  preserved 
its  indentity  will  be  swallowed  by  civilization,  as  other  tribes  have 
been.  The  initial  movement  for  the  opening  of  the  Navajo  reserva¬ 
tion  to  settlement  has  been  taken  in  a  memorial  which  the  Legis¬ 
lature  of  New  Mexico  has  sent  to  the  President  and  Congress,  and 
the  officials  of  Utah  and  New  Mexico,  which  are  also  involved,  and 
powerful  private  interests  will  undoubtedly  help. 

“The  Navajo  reservation  contains  about  2,300,000  acres.  As 
the  tribe  numbers  less  than  2,000  members,  according  to  the  best 
figures  obtainable,  this  would  give  about  1,200  acres  apiece  to  them. 
It  is  declared  that  this  allotment  is  unjust,  because  white  citizens 
could  not  take  up  so  much  public  land.  It  is  declared  also  that  the 
new  State  has  been  handicapped  because  of  large  reservations  of  land 
in  it  by  Federal  officials  on  account  of  forests  and  minerals.  Simi¬ 
lar  conditions  exist  in  Arizona. 
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“The  reservation  is  known  to  be  rich  in  minerals.  White  men 
who  have  been  at  the  Government  station  tell  of  gold  and  silver 
ornaments  they  have  seen  among  the  Navajos  and  of  tales  of  large 
deposits  that  have  been  worked  by  the  Indians  in  their  crude  way. 
Many  white  men  have  tried  to  get  permission  to  prospect  and  de¬ 
velop  the  mines,  but  they  have  met  with  stern  refusal.  Some  pros¬ 
pectors  who  have  ventured  within  the  reservation  limits  in  search  of 
gold  have  disappeared,  and  cowboys  have  told  of  seeing  Navajos 
wearing  their  clothing.  There  is  also  much  land  that  might  be 
turned  to  agriculture.  Many  opportunities  are  offered  for  building 
dams  to  irrigate  what  is  now  desert  country,  and  the  soil  will  yield 
bountifully. 

"The  Navajos  will  not  let  themselves  be  dispossessed  willingly. 
They  are  regarded  by  men  who  know  Indians  as  the  proudest 
tribe  in  the  country.  They  have  kept  to  themselves  in  all  the  years 
of  invasion  by  white  men,  and  there  have  been  few  intermarriages. 
They  practice  agriculture  to  an  extent  and  have  many  arts,  as  is 
shown  in  the  highly  prized  blankets  made  by  their  squaws.  They 
are  averse,  however,  to  progress.” 

Other  tribes  besides  the  Navajos  are  in  peril  of  losing  their 
lands.  This  is  especially  true  in  what  was  formerly  Indian  Terri¬ 
tory  and  is  now  part  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma.  Grabbing  of  terri¬ 
tory  is  leading  to  scandals,  it  is  said.  The  white  promoters  who 
are  interested  in  the  oil,  mineral,  and  agricultural  wealth  that  lies  in 
the  Indian  lands  were  never  more  active  than  they  are  now.  It  is 
asserted  that  in  the  scramble  for  wealth  desperate  measures  are  being 
taken.  Tales  of  bribery,  of  fraud  in  obtaining  deeds  from  ignorant 
Indians  and  even  of  violence  are  common  in  Muskogee  and  other 
Oklahoma  cities.  “So  bad  are  the  conditions  that  Federal  agents  in 
many  cases  have  stepped  in  to  protect  heirs  of  Indians,”  it  is  report¬ 
ed.  "Secret-service  men  are  in  the  field,  and  they  are  watching  de¬ 
velopments,  but  they  cannot  see  everything  that  is  going  on.” 

It  is  encouraging  to  the  friends  of  the  Indians  and  of  fair  deal¬ 
ing  to  note  that,  while  the  Federal  Government  is  watchful  of  the 
interests  of  its  wards,  the  Indians  themselves  are  preparing  to  act  on 
the  principle  that  the  best  aid  comes  from  oneself.  The  Society  of 
American  Indians,  which  held  its  first  meeting  at  the  Ohio  State 
University  in  October,  1911,  and  more  recently  was  in  executive 
session  at  its  Washington  (D.  C.)  headquarters,  has  announced  the 
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creation  of  a  legal  aid  department,  by  which  to  prosecute,  through 
its  attorneys,  the  claims  of  the  Indian  tribes  against  the  Government. 
This  action  is  aimed  at  a  class  of  lawyers  who  in  times  past  have 
collected  exorbitant  fees  for  their  work,  real  or  imaginary,  in  behalf 
of  the  Indians. 

The  Society  recently  had  introduced  into  Congress  a  bill  known 
as  the  Carter  code  bill.  Its  aim  is  the  codification  of  laws  relating 
to  the  Indians.  Conflicting  laws  now  frequently  work  injustice  to 
their  interests. 

Indians  of  various  tribes,  formerly  willing  to  live  as  ‘‘blanket  In¬ 
dians”  and  eat  the  bread  of  sloth  as  proteges  of  the  Government, 
are  turning  to  agriculture  in  increasing  numbers.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  Indian  School  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  recently  gave  out  figures  which 
asserted  that  in  1891  it  was  estimated  Indians  were  farming  46,800 
acres  of  land,  and  this  acreage  was  increased  to  381,615  in  1911. 
Ten  years  ago  it  was  estimated  10,290  Indians  were  actually  culti¬ 
vating  lands  allotted  to  them.  In  1911  this  number  had  more  than 
doubled,  growing  to  24,366. 

Instruction  in  agriculture  in  the  Indian  schools  of  the  United 
States,  led  by  Carlisle,  which  shows  the  highest  point  of  development, 
is  credited  with  being  responsible  mainly  for  this  increase  in  the 
number  of  Indian  farmers. 

“In  adapting  their  course  of  study  and  methods  of  instruction  to 
the  environment  of  the  pupils  the  Indian  schools  supported  by  the 
Federal  Government,”  says  Superintendent  M.  Friedman  of  the 
Carlisle  School,  “are  years  in  advance  of  the  public  schools  for 
white  children  in  the  various  States.  For  years  there  has  been  a 
tendency  in  our  public  schools  to  educate  the  boy  and  the  girl  away 
from  the  farm  toward  the  activities  of  the  city,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  a  large  element  of  our  population  is  now  resident  in  the 
country  districts  and  must  remain  so  for  years  to  come.” 


Why  Grows  Are  Black. 

Sadie  M.  Ingalls,  Sac  and  Fox. 

NCE  upon  a  time  there  lived  a  crow  with  some  of  his 
friends.  Since  their  provisions  were  nearly  all  gone, 
his  friends  decided  to  go  out  hunting  and  the  crow 
was  obliged  to  stay  alone.  Before  leaving  him,  his 
friends  told  him  not  to  touch  the  meat  until  they  came 
back.  Somehow  his  companions  were  a  very  long  time  returning 
home  and  he  was  beginning  to  get  hungry,  so  forgetting  the  promise, 
he  ate  the  meat.  When  his  companions  returned  he  was  asked  if 
he  ate  the  piece  of  meat,  but  instead  of  telling  the  truth  he  denied 
the  fact.  He  was  told  that  he  would  receive  a  punishment  from 
the  Great  Spirit,  and  this  was  that  hereafter  his  feathers  would  always 
be  black,  while  heretofore  he  had  possessed  green  plumage. 

The  Arapahoe’s  Belief  in  Mescal. 


Lida  Wheelock,  Oneida. 

STORY  is  told  of  the  Arapahoes  who  believe  in  a 
mysterious  worship  known  as  “Mescal.” 

This  form  of  worship  is  only  known  to  the  old 
men  of  the  tribe,  the  women  and  the  younger  people 
believe  that  it  is  dangerous  and  that  if  they  partici¬ 
pate  in  it,  it  will  work  evil  against  them. 

The  old  men  assemble  in  a  secluded  den  or  camp  and  perform 
certain  ceremonies  while  they  burn  the  "mescal,”  which  is  supposed 
to  be  the  root  of  some  sacred  plant.  These  ceremonies  last  from 
three  to  four  days,  and  then  they  move  to  another  place,  while  the 
camp  they  have  deserted  is  in  turn  occupied  by  the  young  men. 
Only  the  men  that  have  the  courage  dare  enter  the  camp  that  the 
old  men  have  left. 

When  the  old  men  return  they  begin  to  form  a  ring  and  then  the 
dance  known  as  the  “Sun  Dance”  begins,  which  lasts  until  the 
fourth  night,  and  during  this  dance  the  men  fast  and  continue  to 
look  at  the  sun.  They  believe  that  the  sun  is  a  spirit  who  gives 
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them  power,  strength,  and  endurance.  On  the  fifth  day  a  great 
feast  is  prepared  to  their  honor  and  glory. 

This  form  of  worshiping  their  great  spirit  is  handed  down  from 
one  generation  to  another. 

mm - 

The  Coyote  and  the  Wind. 

Caleb  Carter,  Nez  Perce. 

~^HE  coyote,  once  upon  a  time,  made  himself  a  dwelling 
place  out  of  tall  bunch  grass.  It  was  in  late  fall,  and 
the  wind  would  always  blow  it  apart.  This  made  the 
coyote  very  angry,  so  one  day  he  devised  a  snare  in 
which  to  trap  the  offender.  As  he  was  fixing  up  the  snare  he 
thought  to  himself,  “I  will  fix  him!” 

The  next  morning  he  set  out  to  see  if  he  had  caught  the  wind. 
Upon  arriving  he  beheld  a  man  with  big  ears  and  of  great  stature. 
“Well,”  he  said,  “so  you  are  the  person  that  has  been  tearing  my 
wigwam  up,  eh?”  With  that  he  pulled  his  ears  right  and  left,  kicked 
him  on  the  nose,  and  slapped  him  till  he  had  him  begging  for  mercy. 

The  coyote  then  made  him  promise  that  he  would  never  blow 
such  cold,  stormy  winds  again.  But  the  coyote  doubted  his  word, 
and  again  he  had  him  begging.  When  the  coyote  would  get  tired, 
he  rested.  All  this  time  the  wind  was  making  all  kinds  of  promises, 
so  at  last  the  coyote  let  him  go  with  the  understanding  that  he  would 
kill  him  on  his  next  offense.  So  to  this  day  the  winds  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Rockies  are  warm  and  known  as  the  “Chinook  winds.” 


^tutorial  Comment 


Congressional  Appropriations  for  Indian 
Civilization. 

E  notice  in  some  places  a  tendency  to  lament  the 
fact  that  large  appropriations  are  needed  each  year 
for  the  American  Indian.  It  is  said  in  these  quar¬ 
ters  that,  while  we  have  appropriated  for  the  red 
man  for  years,  there  is  still  an  Indian  problem. 
Many  are  wondering  when  the  expenditures  will 
end,  and  are  asking  how  much  more  it  will  take 
before  all  Indians  are  good  citizens.  Aside  from  our  duty  as  a 
Nation  toward  the  original  inhabitants  thereof,  a  little  knowledge 
of  the  true  facts  shows  the  wisdom  of  the  present  course. 

It  is  only  since  1880  that  our  Indian  policy  has  been  rational 
and  educational.  Before  that  hundreds  of  millions  were  spent  in  a 
policy  of  war,  extermination,  and  repression.  The  money  thus 
spent  was  full  of  harm  both  to  the  Republic  and  to  the  Indian. 
The  amount  of  money  spent  since  1880  has  been  less,  but  it  has 
been  spent  for  a  far  better  purpose.  As  a  result  of  these  short  32 
years  of  education  in  health,  industry,  sobriety,  morality,  and  in  the 
elements  of  knowledge,  the  Indian  problem  is  really  nearing  solution. 
Primitiveness  cannot  be  changed  to  civilization  in  a  few  decades. 
Our  Government  will  have  work  to  do  in  Indian  administration  for 
years  to  come,  but  the  end  is  not  far  away. 

Thousands  of  Indians  are  citizens  who  earn  their  living  and  have 
the  respect  of  their  white  neighbors.  Many  of  the  reservations  are 
broken  up  into  individual  allotments  which  are  farmed  to  good 
purpose  by  the  Indians.  Thirty-nine  thousand  Indians  are  in  school, 
and  a  large  proportion  of  the  Indian  population  can  read  and  write 
English.  There  are  35,000  returned  students.  Approximately  two- 
thirds  of  the  Indians  are  Christians.  Polygamy  is  on  the  decrease, 
and  the  Indians  generally  are  living  more  and  more  on  terms  of 
amity  and  mutual  respect  with  their  white  neighbors.  The  red  man 
is  forsaking  the  roaming  habits  of  former  years  and  taking  up  pro¬ 
ductive  occupations. 

The  results,  measured  in  men  and  women  of  good  character  who 
are  industrious,  self-reliant,  and  self-supporting,  have  abundantly 
demonstrated  the  wisdom  of  the  most  liberal  appropriations  for  In- 
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dian  civilization  and  education.  Remarkable  results  have  attended 
the  efforts  of  the  last  32  years  of  intelligent  legislation  and  guidance. 
It  is  not  unreasonable  to  expect  that  the  desires  of  the  American 
public  will  be  gratified  by  a  continuance  of  governmental  encourage¬ 
ment  of  the  Indians  to  prepare  themselves  for  healthy,  patriotic, 
Christian  citizenship.  Congress,  actuated  by  an  enlightened  pub¬ 
lic  opinion,  is  not  unmindful  of  its  duty  in  this  respect,  and  the 
history  of  the  past  30  years  has  proved  that,  whichever  is  the 
dominant  party,  these  humane  obligations  will  be  met  in  a  spirit  of 
high-mindedness  and  justice. 
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Indians  Needless  Victims  of  Diseases . 

N  a  report  just  made  public  by  Surgeon-General 
Rupert  Blue,  of  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service,  based  on  an  investigation  at  first  hand  into 
Indian  health  conditions,  he  makes  this  significant 
statement: 

On  the  whole  it  may  be  said  that  the  prevalence  of 
tuberculosis  among  Indians  is  very  greatly  in  excess  of  that  among  the  white 
race,  depending  on  locality,  and  the  survey  as  conducted  has  revealed  a  situation 
so  serious  as  to  require  the  precaution  of  vigorous  measures  for  its  relief. 

The  investigation  on  which  this  report  was  based  was  made  in 
conformity  with  legislation  passed  by  Congress  last  year,  which 
appropriated  $10,000  for  an  investigation  of  the  health  conditions 
among  Indians.  As  a  result  of  this  report,  there  can  be  no  further 
question  of  the  serious  prevalence  of  disease  among  the  Indians. 
Not  only  does  the  report  show  a  most  deplorable  condition  in  the 
homes  and  on  the  reservations,  but  it  advances  the  opinion,  based 
on  a  careful  study,  that  approximately  72,000  Indians  have  trachoma. 

The  examination  was  made  in  a  number  of  States  where  Indians 
reside,  and  in  schools  both  on  and  off  the  reservation.  The  report 
emphasizes  the  fact  that  "the  sanitary  conditions  on  reservations 
are,  on  the  whole,  bad  and  require  improvement  in  house  conditions 
and  habits  of  living.”  Emphasizing  the  possibility  of  danger  to  the 
white  race,  the  report  says:  "There  is  danger  of  the  spread  of 
tuberculosis  and  trachoma  from  the  Indian  to  the  other  races  by 
reason  of  the  increasing  intercourse  taking  place  between  them.” 


Conditions  Among  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes 


GROUP  OK  FULL  BLOOD  CHEROKEES  WITH  GOVERNMENT  FARMER 


A  MEMBER  OF  THE  NEZ  PERCE  TRIBE,  IDAHO 


A  NAVAJO  MAN 


GERONIMO 

Famous  War  Chief  of  the  Apaches,  Who  Died  Recently  a  Prisoner 
of  the  United  States  Government 
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Congress  has  been  asked  for  $300,000,  or  more,  to  handle  the  In¬ 
dian  health  problem,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  every  dollar  of 
this  will  be  needed.  In  fact,  at  this  time,  when>many  of  the  reser¬ 
vations  are  without  hospitals  or  dispensaries,  a  large  initial  outlay 
will  be  needed.  The  report  says:  “The  suppression  of  tubercu¬ 
losis  and  trachoma  from  among  Indians  will  be  difficult,  and  long 
continued  efforts  and  the  expenditure  of  considerable  funds  will  be 
required.” 

The  report  makes  specific  recommendations,  including  a  definite 
organization  of  the  physicians  to  prosecute  the  work  among  Indians. 
Hospital  facilities  and  reservation  dispensaries  in  various  portions 
of  the  reservation  are  strongly  advocated.  The  report  further  em¬ 
phasizes  the  need  for  more  nurses,  for  the  regular  inspection  of 
sanitary  districts  on  the  reservations,  the  isolation  of  tuberculosis 
patients  in  hospitals  provided  for  the  purpose,  and  stronger  efforts 
for  the  education  of  the  Indian  to  fit  him  to  protect  himself  against 
tuberculosis. 

The  report  is  one  of  the  utmost  value,  coming  from  an  outside 
medical  force,  and  will  no  doubt  find  a  ready  response  by  a  larger 
appropriation  and  a  stronger  staff  of  expert  health  workers  in  the 
field.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  health  of  the  Indian  has  been 
long  neglected,  and  attention  is  now  being  focused  on  it  not  only 
because  of  the  deplorable  death  rate  and  affliction  of  the  Indians 
themselves,  but  because  of  the  imminent  danger  which  the  white 
race  is  facing  because  of  the  opening  up  of  the  Indian  country  and 
the  settlement  of  white  families  in  and  around  the  Indian  reserva¬ 
tions. 

These  things  are  of  too  vital  consequence  to  be  minimized  or  de¬ 
layed.  The  facts  are  plain:  The  health  of  the  Indians  has  been  in 
a  most  deplorable  state  for  many  years.  The  condition  of  living 
among  the  Indians  has  made  this  possible.  Unsanitary  homes,  un¬ 
cleanliness  in  the  home,  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  danger  and  spread 
of  disease,  habits  and  customs  which  help  to  spread  disease,  and  the 
vicious  liquor  traffic,  have  all  had  their  influence  in  weakening  the 
Indian’s  body.  If  a  strenuous  campaign  is  instituted  at  once,  these 
diseases  can  be  checked  and  the  Indian  saved. 

It  is  patent,  however,  that  the  time  has  come  for  work.  This 
situation  has  passed  the  era  of  statistics.  The  hardest  kind  of  per¬ 
sonal  work  by  nurses  and  physicians,  and  facilities  for  carrying  on 
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their  work  in  the  places  where  disease  is  rife,  are  fundamental. 
At  the  same  time,  let  the  campaign  of  education  go  forward,  and 
let  every  school  in  the  country  “clean  house.” 


Osages  Gain  by  Change. 

HE  new  Osage  Indian  Tribal  Council  elected  the 
latter  part  of  January,  to  supersede  the  council  dis¬ 
missed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  has  decided, 
according  to  a  dispatch  received  by  the  Indian  Office, 
to  approve  leases  on  oil  lands  to  the  highest  bidders, 
in  accordance  with  regulations  prepared  by  the  Inte¬ 
rior  Department.  The  old  council  was  dismissed  because  of  irreg¬ 
ularities  brought  up  in  connection  with  its  dealings  with  the  Uncle 
Sam  Oil  Company,  which  was  endeavoring  to  secure  a  lease  on  Osage 
oil  land.  Under  the  new  leases  the  Osages  will  get  a  large  cash 
bonus  and  a  royalty  larger  by  one-third  than  they  would  have  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Uncle  Sam  Company.  This  saving  amounts  to 
thousands  of  dollars. 

Shortly  after  the  action  dismissing  the  old  Osage  Council,  an 
attack  was  made  on  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Fisher  by  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Uncle  Sam  Company.  This  attack  on  the  Secretary  was 
made  before  the  House  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  these  charges  are  pure  bombast,  and  are  made  as 
a  last  resort  to  aid  an  already  defunct  company.  Such  a  reliable 
medium  as  the  Financial  World  of  New  York  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  Uncle  Sam  Company  has  no  funds,  and  that  “it,  there¬ 
fore,  could  hardly  finance  a  deal,  calling  as  these  leases  do,  for  over 
$500,000  in  cash.”  Throwing  further  light  on  this  enterprise,  it 
says: 

Ever  since  1907,  the  Uncle  Sam  Oil  Company  has  been  persistently  work¬ 
ing  the  public  for  more  money  for  stock.  It  has  succeeded  in  raising  a  couple 
million  of  dollars  for  which,  up  to  the  present  moment,  it  has  not  returned  one 
penny  in  dividends.  It  sold  stock  as  high  as  50  cents  a  share,  but  it  is  now 
offered  as  low  as  5  cents,  and  by  none  other  than  the  company’s  president 
himself. 

Acting  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  Abbott  characterizes  the 
wholesome  result  of  the  Government’s  activity  as  the  “greatest 
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moral  victory  in  the  history  of  the  Osage  tribe.’’  He  states  that 
Fred  Lookout,  who  was  elected  chief  of  the  new  council,  “is  a  hard¬ 
working,  honest  farmer.  He  and  his  wife  are  graduates  of  Carlisle. 
He  is  one  of  the  Osages  who  does  not  refuse  to  work  because  of 
the  unearned  increment  in  oil-land  royalties  the  Osages  enjoy.” 

Secretary  Fisher  is  right  when  he  asserts  that  an  attack  by  the 
Uncle  Sam  Oil  Company  is  a  badge  of  honor.  The  pernicious 
financial  operations  of  the  men  back  of  this  company  have  been  of 
a  character  which  has  not  only  tended  to  debauch  tribal  officers, 
but  if  victorious  would  have  kept  from  the  Indians  a  proper  return 
on  their  property. 

The  Indians  are  possessed  of  millions  of  dollars  of  property  in 
land,  minerals,  and  timber.  The  action  in  this  case  should  aid  in 
serving  notice  on  crooked  exploiters  and  gamblers  in  Indian  property 
that  their  schemes  for  dispossessing  the  Indian  will  be  met  with  the 
most  aggressive  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Government. 


N 


O  one  is  useless  in  this  world  who 
lightens  the  burden  of  it  to  anyone 
else.  —DICKENS 


Comment  of  Our  Contemporaries 


DISEASE  AMONG  THE 
INDIANS 

HE  warning  of  Superintendent 
Friedman  of  the  Carlisle  School 
that  if  the  Government  does  not  take 
practical  action  very  soon  to  check  dis¬ 
ease,  especially  tuberculosis  among  the 
North  American  Indians  on  reserva¬ 
tions,  the  gravest  results  may  be  looked 
for,  is  at  once  significant  and  impressive. 
On  the  Indians  the  march  of  civilization 
has  imposed  modes  of  life  that  are  alien 
to  race  traditions.  Mr.  Friedman  points 
out  that  their  mortality  rate  is  now  35 
per  thousand  per  year,  about  twice  that 
of  white  persons  in  the  United  States. 
And  of  all  the  deaths  he  figures  that 
30  per  cent  are  from  tuberculosis. 

Malnutrition  is  blamed  for  much  of 
the  existing  evil.  Not  every  Indian  in 
mechanical  employment  keeps  a  reg¬ 
ular  job.  Not  every  Indian  farms  his 
land  allotment  intelligently  and  indus¬ 
triously.  Sufficient  food  at  determined 
intervals  is  too  infrequently  to  be  had 
by  the  Indian  family.  The  race  has 
not  developed  resisting  powers  against 
the  “White  Plague.”  And  sick  and 
well  live  together  in  such  a  way  that 
the  disease  has  all  the  opportunity  in 
the  world  to  spread. 

Of  course  the  Superintendent  of  Car¬ 
lisle  holds  that  his  school  and  other 
schools  are  doing  their  part  in  edu¬ 
cating  the  young  Indians,  men  and 
women,  who  spend  a  time  with  them 
and  then  go  back  to  the  reservations, 
in  the  science  of  fighting  disease.  But 
the  operation  of  this  process  is  slow, 
and  its  results  are  inadequate.  One 
doctor  is  now  allowed  to  a  tribe  scat¬ 


tered  over  a  large  territory.  More  doc¬ 
tors  and  more  nurses  can  only  be  sup¬ 
plied  by  Congressional  appropriations. 

That  civilization  is  under  a  moral 
obligation  to  protect  the  race  which  it 
has  prevented  from  making  a  livelihood 
by  hunting  and  fishing,  from  the  plagues 
of  civilization’s  bringing,  can  hardly  be 
denied  by  anyone.  The  obligation 
should  be  accepted  by  the  Government 
of  the  United  States.  The  plea  of 
Superintendent  Friedman  should  not 
fall  on  deaf  ears. — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

How  grave  the  danger  is  and  how 
disgraceful  is  the  record  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  this  matter  is  being  shown  in 
the  columns  of  The  Herald ,  and  be¬ 
fore  its  investigation  is  finished  we  be¬ 
lieve  the  country  will  be  so  shocked 
that  a  reform  will  not  be  long  delayed. 
— New  York  Herald. 

INDIAN  SCHOOL 
CENTERS 

AN  we  learn  from  Indian  schools 
what  is  most  needed  for  the 
schools  of  Nebraska?  For  a  good 
many  years  part  of  each  summer  has 
been  spent  by  the  writer  upon  Indian 
reservations  in  the  United  States, 
learning  lessons  from  the  Indian 
people.  There  are  a  great  many 
lessons  to  be  learned  from  these  first 
Nebraskans.  The  plan  for  organ¬ 
izing  and  conducting  day  schools  on 
Indian  reservations,  as  carried  out  by 
the  United  States  Government,  seems 
to  me  very  important  in  its  relation  to 
changes  in  Nebraska  country  schools. 

In  the  first  place,  a  day  school  for 
Indian  children  on  the  reservation  has 
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always  for  its  center  a  man  and  a 
woman.  Never  a  man  alone,  never  a 
woman  alone,  but  always  a  man  and 
a  woman;  sometimes  a  man  and  wife, 
sometimes  a  brother  and  sister. 

The  man  and  woman  in  an  Indian 
school  always  keep  a  home  in  the  same 
yard  with  the  school  house.  The 
home  is  a  part  of  the  school  and  the 
school  is  a  part  of  the  home.  No 
home,  no  school;  no  school,  no  home. 

There  is  always  a  garden  with  the 
school  and  the  home  in  these  Indian 
schools.  The  man  works  in  the  gar¬ 
den  every  day  during  garden  season 
with  the  school  children.  The 
woman  works  with  the  school  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  school  home  every  day  of 
the  year.  The  school,  and  the  garden, 
and  the  home,  work  all  together  for 
the  training  of  the  Indian  children 
every  day  of  the  school  year.  The 
food  for  the  school  home  is  raised  in 
the  school  garden  by  the  school  chil¬ 
dren,  working  with  the  man  in  the 
garden.  The  food  for  the  noon  meal 
of  the  school  children  is  cooked  every 
school  day  of  the  year  by  the  school 
girls,  working  with  the  woman  in  the 
school  home  and  eating  at  a  common 
school  table. 

The  school  house,  and  the  school 
home,  and  the  school  garden,  and  the 
school  children,  and  the  man,  and  the 
woman,  form  a  school  community, 
which  is  the  center  of  social  life  and 
interest  and  thought  in  the  Indian  dis¬ 
trict.  There  is  generally  a  small  work 
shop  added  to  all  these,  where  the 
boys  and  girls  are  given  simple  lessons 
in  the  use  of  tools  and  in  the  making 
of  every-day  articles  and  repairs  for  the 


community.  All  the  Indian  fathers 
and  mothers  visit  the  school  center 
frequently,  and  watch  with  critical  in¬ 
terest  the  work  bf  the  school  garden 
and  school  home,  and  bestow  their 
approval  on  the  children  who  excel. 

Half  of  each  school  day  is  given  to 
studies  with  books  and  half  to  work 
with  things,  in  these  Indian  school 
communities.  To  many  Indian  chil¬ 
dren,  working  over  a  book  is  a  very 
serious  and  sometimes  a  sad  task,  but 
I  have  never  seen  an  Indian  child 
whose  face  did  not  lighten  with  in¬ 
ward  joy  when  the  hours  for  manual 
work,  under  the  direction  of  a  skilful 
man  or  woman,  came.  The  work  life 
of  the  school  is  its  inspiration,  as  it 
seems  to  me  properly  directed  work 
life  must  always  be. 

The  Indian  day  school  seems  one 
of  the  best  models  for  the  future  Ne¬ 
braska  rural  school.  A  man  and  a 
woman  working  together.  A  school 
home  beside  the  school  house.  A 
plot  of  ground  large  enough  for  a  gar¬ 
den  and  experiment  fields.  A  work 
shop  with  tools.  A  hall  for  public 
meetings  of  all  kinds.  An  athletic 
field.  A  center  of  social  and  intellec¬ 
tual  and  religious  life  for  the  com¬ 
munity. — Nebraska  Teacher. 

INDIANS  OLD  AND  NEW 

ROM  the  picture  writing  of  the 
earliest  Indians  down  to  the  ele¬ 
gantly  printed  monthly  known  as  THE 
RED  MAN  there  lies  centuries  of  his¬ 
tory,  and  nowhere  can  this  fascinating 
human  study  be  better  pursued  than 
through  Uncle  Sam’s  public  records, 
for  the  Indian  has  ever  been  a  factor 
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in  the  development  of  the  country 
which  he  once  called  his  own.  To 
exterminate  or  subdue  him  armies  have 
established  their  strongholds  in  the 
West.  To  civilize  him  the  Govern¬ 
ment  is  now  fostering  schools  for  his 
highest  education  in  the  East. 

The  Indian  and  his  ancestors,  their 
bones,  their  arrowheads,  their  orna¬ 
ments  and  their  customs,  are  often 
enough  embalmed  in  deeply  scientific 
publications  whose  scholarly  language 
is  frequently  beyond  the  reach  of  mor¬ 
tal  ken.  Many  of  these  ethnological 
tomes  are,  however,  highly  illustrated, 
and  are  rendered  especially  valuable 
by  the  interlinear  arrangement  of  the 
text  of  some  quaint  Indian  legend 
with  the  corresponding  English  words. 

Among  the  latest  additions  to  Indi¬ 
an  study  is  the  two-volume  encyclope¬ 
dia  called  “The  Handbook  of  A  mer- 
ican  Indians.”  This  contains  in  alpha¬ 
betical  arrangement,  articles  on  every 
branch  of  Indian  history,  biography, 
and  customs,  with  illustrations.  Later 
still  is  the  handsome  volume  by  La- 
Flesche  and  Miss  Fletcher,  on  “The 
Omaha  Tribe.”  The  first  author  is 
a  member  of  the  tribe  in  the  service  of 
Uncle  Sam.  A  few  months  ago  a 
small  book  on  “Chippewa  Music” 
was  prepared  by  Miss  Densmore,  giv¬ 
ing  a  delightful  insight  into  that  phase 
of  Indian  life.  These  books  can  be 
consulted  at  the  libraries,  or  can  be 
purchased  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  whose  pricelist  on  “Indi¬ 
ans,”  by  the  way,  has  many  interesting 
titles  and  suggestive  annotations. 

But  for  the  study  of  the  modern 
Indian,  I  know  no  more  pleasing  pro- 
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duction  than  THE  RED  MAN,  the 
organ  of  Carlisle  Institute,  Pa.  It 
shows  the  Indian  of  to-day  at  his  best  as 
a  college  student,  well  developed  in 
brain  and  brawn,  capable  not  only  of 
beating  a  Georgetown  College  football 
team,  but  also  of  filling  the  highest 
places  in  legislative  halls.  Here 
is  photographed  the  work  of  a  Boston 
sculptor  showing  the  old-time  Indian 
standing  astride  his  horse  with  uplifted 
head.  The  statue  is  called  “The  Ap¬ 
peal  to  the  Great  Spirit.”  In  striking 
contrast  is  a  photograph  of  a  group  of 
Carlisle  athletes  in  basketball  costume. 
A  glance  at  the  knots  of  muscle  en¬ 
veloping  these  sturdy  puts  to  flight  the 
vision  of  a  vanishing  race. 

The  Indian  girls  at  Carlisle  are 
shown  at  their  domestic  work,  sewing 
and  cooking  like  their  white  sisters. 
Many  of  the  Indian  schools  give  prizes 
to  those  who  make  successful  house¬ 
keepers  in  the  real  life  which  follows 
such  training.  In  the  issue  of  this 
magazine  for  June,  1911,  was  an  excep¬ 
tionally  interesting  paper  by  Rev. 
George  P.  Donehoo,  “Carlisle  and 
the  Red  Men  of  Other  Days,”  since 
then  reprinted  in  pamphlet  form. 

Interest  in  the  magazine  led  me  in¬ 
to  searching  the  reports  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute,  and  I  found  that  in  1909  there 
were  91  tribes  represented  among  the 
pupils,  of  whom  719  were  boys  and 
413  girls.  The  contrast  between  the 
old  Indian  and  the  new  is  illustrated 
in  this  report  by  the  picturesque  cos¬ 
tumes  of  a  class  entering  the  school, 
and  the  dapper,  tailor-made  garments 
of  the  graduating  class. 

The  report  for  1910  shows  the  at- 
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titude  of  the  Institute  on  the  religious 
question. 

“It  has  always  been  Carlisle’s  aim 
to  insist  on  absolute  religious  freedom 
among  the  student  body;  and  yet,  while 
it  has  maintained  equality  and  im¬ 
partiality  as  between  various  religious 
beliefs  and  denominations,  the  school 
has  felt  that,  although  supported  by  the 
Government,  it  nevertheless  takes  the 
place  of  the  parent  and  is  therefore  re¬ 
sponsible  for  some  positive  work  along 
religious  lines.  Therefore  while  the 
various  students  are  allowed  to  select 
their  own  denominations  in  the  great 
Christian  church,  it  has  been  insisted 
constantly  that  every  student  affiliate 
with  some  church.  *  *  *  The  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  world  has  been  against  the 
divorcing  of  ethics  aud  a  sincere  re¬ 
ligious  belief.  The  two  constantly 
overlap.  *  *  *  It  is  most  gratifying  to 
know  that  what  has  been  for  years  a 
very  vexing  question  has  been  at  last 
settled  by  the  adoption,  practically  in 
toto,  for  the  entire  Indian  Service  of 
the  rules  governing  and  the  principles 
guiding  religious  work  and  teachings 
in  vogue  at  Carlisle.” 

The  live  Indians  of  the  past  are 
described  for  us  by  the  army  explorers 
sent  to  conquer  the  old  wild  west. 
Many  of  the  reports  of  their  explor¬ 
ing  and  surveying  expeditions  are  re¬ 
plete  with  Indian  life  and  lore,  among 
which  Ives’  “Exploration  of  the  Colo¬ 
rado  of  the  West”  is  perhaps  the  most 
fascinating  both  in  narrative  and  illus¬ 
tration.  Of  the  Pacific  Railroad  Sur¬ 
veys,  Volumes  III,  VI,  and  XII  con¬ 
tain  faithful  accounts  and  pictures  of 
the  Indians;  Volume  III  containing  the 


Report  on  Indian  Tribes  by  Whippley, 
Ewbank,  and  Turner. 

The  Government, officials  were  not, 
of  course,  the  first  white  men  to  reveal 
native  lore.  They  acknowledged  their 
indebtedness  to  the  real  pioneers,  the 
Jesuit  and  Franciscan  missionaries, 
whose  zeal  for  souls  and  ripe  scholar¬ 
ship  made  it  possible  for  them  to  live 
unarmed  among  the  natives,  and  to 
make  a  complete  study  of  their  lives 
and  languages. 

At  one  time  an  exciting  discussion 
arose  as  to  which  should  control  In¬ 
dian  affairs,  the  Department  of  War 
or  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
Testimony  from  all  sources  was  heard, 
one  side  protesting  that  the  Indian  was 
nothing  but  a  savage,  ready  at  any 
moment  to  massacre  the  settler  on  the 
frontier,  the  other  declaring  him  an 
inj  ured,  peaceable  aspirant  to  Christian¬ 
ity.  It  was  stated  that  after  butcher¬ 
ing  our  soldiers,  they  would  walk  over 
to  the  United  States  Indian  agency  and 
draw  their  money,  provisions,  and 
blankets  from  that  branch  of  Uncle 
Sam’s  bountiful  Interior  Department. 
This  was  rather  galling  to  the  War 
Department. 

Among  those  giving  testimony  in 
this  controversy  were  such  men  as 
General  Sherman  and  General  Sheri¬ 
dan  and  such  women  as  Helen  Hunt 
Jackson,  fora  time  officially  connected 
with  the  Indian  Service.  Rather 
laughable  was  the  testimony  of  one 
officer  who  stated  that  the  only  white 
men  who  had  been  able  to  live  with 
the  Indians,  sharing  their  tents,  were 
Kit  Carson  and  Father  de  Smet,  S.  J. 
— M.  Pellen ,  in  America. 
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Clarence  Three  Stars,  an  ex-student 
of  Carlisle,  who  has  been  teaching  school 
for  many  years  near  Pine  Ridge,  S.  Dak., 
is  now  attorney  of  Bennett  County,  in  that 
State. 

■W\\  v. 

'///  “ 

In  a  very  nice  letter  from  George  Gen- 
dron,  who  is  located  near  Republic,  Wash¬ 
ington  State,  he  gives  the  following  interest¬ 
ing  account  of  himself:  “I  am  trying  to  get 
started  in  farming.  I  have  a  farm  of  eighty 
acres,  forty  of  which  are  under  cultivation — 
nearly  all  sod,  plowed  last  spring.  I  have 
a  nice  large  house,  and  I  am  surrounded  by 
fine  people.  I  have,  also,  a  barn  and  good 
farming  machinery.  Please  remember  me 
to  my  classmates  who  were  with  me  in 
Room  10.” 

-J  ///l 

“  W 

Eliza  Dyer  writes  to  Superintendent 
Friedman  from  Mission  Post  Office,  S.  Dak. , 
as  follows:  “I  am  so  sorry  that  I  could  not 
come  back  to  Carlisle  this  year,  but  mother’s 
health  is  very  poor,  and  I  must  stay  with 
her.” 

>\\\  w. 
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In  a  very  interesting  letter  recently  re¬ 
ceived  from  Clifford  Taylor,  he  says:  “Upon 
the  day  of  my  arrival,  after  greeting  relatives 
and  old  friends,  I  donned  overalls  and  went  to 
plowing.  My  hands  were  tender,  and  mus¬ 
cles  and  tendons  ached  after  the  day’s  work, 
but  I  stuck  to  it  and  soon  muscles  and  ten¬ 
dons  ceased  complaining  and  I  felt  all  the 
better  for  the  hard  work.  All  the  spring 
and  summer  I  helped  my  brother  with  the 
farm  work,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  the  crops 
turned  out  well.  For  three  weeks  we  made 
hay;  result,  twenty-four  tons  of  hay.  I  am 
now  working  at  my  trade  of  tailoring,  in 
Bartlesville,  Okla.  Kindly  remember  me  to 
my  classmates.” 

■\\^\  w 
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In  a  nice  letter  to  Superintendent  Fried¬ 
man,  dated  December  4th,  A.  Ella  Johnson, 
who  was  graduated  from  Carlisle  last  spring, 
tells  of  her  work  at  Batavia,  N.  Y.  Ella  is 
cooking,  an  occupation  which  she  finds  very 
interesting  and  she  says,  and  rightly,  too, 


that  she  considers  “cooking  the  foundation 
of  good  housekeeping.”  In  addition,  she 
says:  “I  am  doing  my  very  best  to  show 
the  world  what  I  learned  while  at  Carlisle. 
Since  I  am  the  only  Indian  girl  working  in 
this  town,  I  feel  the  responsibility  of  demon¬ 
strating  just  what  Carlisle  is  doing  for  my 
race.” 

v- 

“///  “ 

Mr.  Thomas  Mani,  one  of  Carlisle’s  most 
successful  graduates,  was  elected  on  No¬ 
vember  fifth  last  to  the  office  of  States  Attor¬ 
ney  of  Roberts  County,  S.  Dak. 

Mr.  Mani’s  election  was  a  notable  tri¬ 
umph,  considering  the  fact  that  there  are  in 
Roberts  County  (one  of  the  oldest  counties 
in  the  State)  about  seventeen  white  voters 
to  one  Indian  voter.  Mr.  Mani  was  elected 
by  a  majority  of  795,  defeating  his  oppo¬ 
nent  more  than  two  to  one. 

^\\  w. 

"///  ” 

August  Mesplie,  one  of  our  ex-students, 
who  married  Miss  Emma  Northover  and  is 
now  living  on  a  farm  near  Wapato,  Wash., 
sends  the  following  message  to  Superintend¬ 
ent  Friedman:  “I  have  a  good  home  and 
am  trying  to  improve  it  all  the  time.  I 
have  forty  acres  of  land,  twelve  head  of 
cattle,  and  money  in  the  bank.  I  wish  to 
say  that  the  education  I  received  at  Carlisle 
has  enabled  me  to  face  and  master  difficulties 
common  to  the  average  man  who  is  out  in 
the  world  trying  to  earn  his  living.  I  shall 
always  speak  highly  of  ‘old  Carlisle,’  for  I 
feel  that  it  is  a  place  of  which  every  Indian 
boy  and  girl  should  be  proud.” 

7777 r 

William  Lone  Wolf  writes  from  Ash¬ 
ton,  Kans.,  as  follows:  “I  am  working  at 
my  trade  of  blacksmithing.  I  own  my 
tools  and  would  own  the  shop  if  it  were  for 
sale.  I  also  own  three  houses;  the  one  in 
which  I  live  has  six  rooms;  of  the  others, 
one  in  Arkansas  City  has  seven  rooms, 
another  in  Grande  Springs,  Kans.,  has 
eight  rooms.  I  have  a  fine  piano  and  an 
automobile,  but,  better  still,  I  have  four 
children,  a  boy  and  three  small  girls.” 


A  Recipe 
For  Success 


IT"  eep  your  head  cool — 
your  feet  warm — your 
mind  busy.  Don’t  worry 
over  trifles.  Plan  your 
work  ahead,  then  stick  to 
it — rain  or  shine.  Don’t 
waste  sympathy  on  yourself. 
If  you  are  a  gem,  some  one 
will  find  you. 

Don’t  whine;  tell  people 
you  are  a  failure  and  they 
will  believe  you.  Talk  and 
act  like  a  winner,  and  in 
time  you  will  become  one. 


Cfje  Carlisle  Ilnbtan  ikfjool 

Carlisle,  ^ennsplbania 


4W.  Jfrietiman,  Superintendent 
HISTORY 

The  School  was  founded  in  1879,  and  is  supported  by  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment.  First  specific  appropriation  made  by  Congress  July  31,  1883. 

PRESENT  PLANT 

The  present  equipment  consists  of  49  buildings  and  311  acres  of  land. 
The  equipment  is  modern  and  complete. 

TRADES 

Practical  instruction  is  given  in  farming,  dairying,  horticulture,  dressmaking, 
cooking,  laundering,  housekeeping,  and  in  TWENTY  trades. 

ACADEMIC 

There  is  a  carefully  graded  school,  including  courses  in  agriculture, 
teaching,  stenography,  business  practice,  telegraphy,  and  industrial  art. 

OUTING  SYSTEM 

This  affords  an  extended  residence  in  carefully  selected  families,  with  in¬ 
struction  in  public  schools,  sewing,  housekeeping,  and  practice  at  their  trades. 
Students  earn  regular  wages  and  at  present  have  about  $40,000  to  their  credit 
in  bank  drawing  interest. 

PURPOSE 

To  train  Indians  as  teachers,  home  makers,  mechanics  and  industrial  leaders 
either  among  their  own  people  or  in  competition  with  the  whites. 


Faculty .  79 

Enrollment  for  fiscal  year  1912  .  1,031 

Returned  students  and  graduates .  5,616 


RESULTS 

Graduates  and  returned  students  are  leaders  and  teachers  among  their  people; 
291  with  the  Government  as  Supervisors,  Superintendents,  Teachers,  etc.,  in 
Government  schools.  Remainder  are  good  home  makers,  successful  in  busi¬ 
ness,  the  professions,  and  the  industries. 
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The  Real  Indian  of  the  Past,  and  the 
Real  Indian  of  the  Present: 

By  George  P.  Donehoo,  D.  D. 

BOUT  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  when  our  noble  Scotch- 
L  Irish  ancestors  were  engaged  in  building  log  cabins, 
hunting  deer,  bears,  and  “red  varmints,”  little  relia- 
ble  knowledge  was  extant  concerning  the  last-men- 
tioned  wild  animals  now  known  as  Indians.  An  In¬ 
dian  was  an  Indian,  and  because  he  was  an  Indian  he  deserved  to  be 
cheated,  debauched,  killed,  scalped,  and  otherwise  treated  according 
to  the  plan  of  the  Infinite  Father,  as  interpreted  by  the  enlightened 
Christian  sentiment  of  the  last  century. 

Ignorance,  intolerance,  and  prejudice  are  hereditary,  as  are 
other  mental  and  physical  deformities.  Because  our  grandfathers 
thought  that  the  “only  good  Indian  was  a  dead  Indian,”  we  think  so, 
too,  which  decision  is  reached  by  the  same  logical  deduction,  namely, 
we  don’t  know  what  we  are  talking  about.  Because  the  Indian  of 
our  grandfather’s  day  defended  his  life,  liberty,  his  family  and  his 
native  land,  instead  of  cheerfully  giving  up  all  of  these  possessions 
to  the  hordeof  Irish,  English,  German,  andotherenlightened  peoples 
of  the  earth,  which  swept  like  a  devastating  scourge  over  the 
mountains  into  the  place  of  refuge  into  which  the  red  man  had  been 
driven  from  the  seaboard,  he  was  a  bad  one.  We  Americans  are 
“patriotic”  because  we  will  defend  our  so-called  rights  to  the  very 
last  ditch.  An  Indian  was  a  savage — a  heathen  who  deserved  to 
be  blotted  from  the  face  of  the  earth  because  he  did  the  same 
thing.  “Patriotism”  should  have  a  new  definition  in  American 
dictionaries.  It  all  depends  upon  the  point  of  view. 

These  same  noble  Scotch-Irish  ancestors  of  ours  met  the  Indian 
under  very  unfavorable  conditions  for  forming  a  cool,  unpreju¬ 
diced  judgment  as  to  his  real  character.  In  the  first  place,  they 
looked  upon  the  Indian  as  a  “heathen”  whom  the  God  of  Israel 
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had  commissioned  them  to  drive  out  of  the  land,  so  that  they  might 
possess  it.  Now,  the  trouble  with  this  method  of  biblical  interpre¬ 
tation  was  that  the  Indian  held  to  about  the  same  interpretation  that 
the  Irish  and  Scotch-Irish  did;  hence  the  trouble.  When  two 
races,  or  two  divisions  of  the  same  race,  are  at  war  with  each  other, 
matters  are  not  improved  when  both  of  these  warring  peoples  claim 
to  be  interpreters  of  the  Divine  Will.  In  the  second  place,  even 
if  the  Indian  felt  that  the  Scotch-Irishman  had  been  ordained  from 
all  eternity  to  blot  him  out,  it  is  hardly  probable  that  he  would  have 
welcomed  his  destroyer  with  open  arms,  saying,  “The  Great  Father 
has  ordained  it.  Take  my  land,  which  I  love  because  my  fathers 
are  buried  in  it.  It  is  yours  because  you  are  superior  in  the  arts 
and  sciences.  Take  it,  and  I  will  vanish  into  the  mists  of  the  past.” 
Now,  according  to  nearly  all  of  the  writers  about  the  “border  wars,” 
the  “massacre  of  Wyoming,”  and  other  events  in  the  pioneer  days, 
that  is  what  the  Indian  should  have  said  and  done,  as  a  good  Indian, 
in  order  to  have  had  a  place  in  “American”  history,  which  is 
history  written  according  to  the  American  point  of  view.  But  he 
did  not  say  that,  and  he  did  not  do  that.  He  also  had  been  taught 
“patriotism”  (alas),  and  he  fought  like  a  hero  for  his  life  and  his 
native  land. 

If  you  wished  to  get  a  perfectly  sane,  unprejudiced  opinion  as 
to  what  sort  of  a  being  a  “rebel”  was,  you  would  hardly  have  gone 
for  information  to  one  of  the  members  of  the  Union  Army  during 
the  wild  days  of  the  Civil  War.  So  our  grandfathers  and  such  writ¬ 
ers  as  the  authors  of  “Border  Wars,”  “Border  Life,”  and  other  simi¬ 
lar  works  of  fiction,  hardly  give  a  calm  opinion  as  to  the  real  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  American  Indian.  And  yet  our  opinions  of,  and  our 
judgments  concerning  the  Indian  of  history  are  based  upon  just  this 
sort  of  testimony.  So,  also,  are  our  opinions  of  the  Indian  of  the 
present  day  founded  upon  such  reliable  authority  of  the  past  and  of 
the  present.  Our  ignorance  of  the  real  Indian  is  just  about  as  dense 
as  was  that  of  our  grandfathers.  When  we  reach  any  sort  of  con¬ 
clusions  concerning  the  advancement  of  the  Scotch-Irish,  the  Ger¬ 
man,  the  French,  we  take  the  best  examples  produced  by  these 
peoples.  When  we  judge  the  Indian,  we  take  the  worst. 

Not  long  ago,  so  it  is  related,  there  appeared  before  the  mayor 
of  a  certain  city  a  number  of  Indian  chiefs.  The  mayor,  in  order 
to  adapt  himself  to  the  supposed  mentality  of  these  red  men,  said, 
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‘You  like  big  city?  Have  heap  good  time?  See  heap  nice  things?” 
To  which  the  young  chief  addressed  replied,  “No  doubt  we  shall 
have  a  pleasant  stay  in  your  great  city,  Mr,  Mayor.  Is  it  true,  may 
I  ask,  that  certain  politicians  connected  with  your  Government  have 
been  accused  of  obtaining  money  in  ways  that  are  not  compatible 
with  their  oath  of  office?  The  guide  of  the  party  nudged  the  young 
chief,  who  made  no  more  comments.  No  doubt  the  mayor  was 
“heap”  surprised;  as  to  that,  however,  “deponent  sayeth  not.” 

The  attitude  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  to  all  other  races  will  be 
one  of  the  interesting  studies  of  the  ethnologists  of  the  ages  to  come. 
It  has  assumed  that  certain  characteristics  constitute  racial  superi¬ 
ority,  and  has  failed  to  see  that  some  of  the  characteristics,  which 
are  far  superior  to  those  possessed  by  it,  are  possessed  by  races 
which  it  has  classed  as  barbarian  and  savage.  Our  ancestors  saw 
the  Indian  in  his  worst  possible  environment,  and  then  in  order  to 
make  the  Indian  what  our  ancestors  thought  he  was  we  put  him  in 
the  worst  possible  kind  of  an  environment,  and  kept  him  there  by 
the  use  of  Hotchkiss  guns.  For  political  reasons  the  negro  was 
treated  differently.  Around  his  brow  we  placed  a  sort  of  saintly 
halo  of  martyrdom,  which  was  seen  through  the  sentimental  gush  of 
Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin,  with  the  tableau  of  the  “Beautiful  Gates  Ajar” 
as  a  background.  We  painted  the  Indian  as  a  fiend,  holding  aloft  a 
dripping  scalp,  and  put  as  a  background  a  burning  log  cabin.  We 
drove  the  negro  to  the  polls  to  exercise  his  sovereign  right  as  an 
American  citizen,  and  we  drove  the  Indian  before  the  deadly  hail 
of  the  machine  gun  “back  to  the  reservation,”  which  we  had  kindly 
allowed  him  as  a  place  to  die. 

Suppose  that  we  had  put  the  thousands  of  negro  slaves  on  res¬ 
ervations  at  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  and  had  kept  them  there  by 
the  help  of  sword  and  gun.  What  to-day  would  be  the  condition  of 
the  negro  race  in  America?  The  Indian  race  is  the  only  race  which 
has  ever  been  “herded”  like  cattle,  and  yet,  notwithstanding  all  this, 
it  is  taking  its  place  beside  the  white  race,  not  as  a  suppliant  asking 
for  quarter,  but  as  a  real  rival  in  every  line  of  human  effort. 

It  is  only  thirty-five  years  since  the  forces  of  Merritt,  Crook, 
Terry,  and  Forsythe  were  encamped  against  the  savage  tribes  be¬ 
tween  the  Platte  and  the  Little  Big  Horn.  The  children  of  those 
savage  warriors  are  numbered  among  the  best  teachers,  preachers, 
writers,  carpenters,  and  farmers  in  the  United  States.  There  are 
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in  this  country  to-day  about  266,000  Indians.  That  is  about  one 
half  the  present  population  of  Pittsburgh.  The  present  status  of 
the  Indian  in  the  United  States  will  compare  favorably  with  that 
of  the  same  number  of  any  race.  A  few  facts  concerning  the  pres¬ 
ent  condition  of  the  American  Indian  may  be  illuminating. 

Engaged  in  farming,  there  are  23,410  Indians,  having  under  cul¬ 
tivation  613,346  acres  of  land;  54,950  are  engaged  in  stock  raising, 
having  stock  upon  their  ranches  valued  at  $14,602,534;  657  Indians 
are  employed  by  the  United  States  Indian  Service,  with  salaries 
amounting  to  $1,271,442.74  (for  1911).  The  value  of  tribal  property 
now  held  by  the  Indians  amounts  to  $291,022,088.20.  The  individ¬ 
ual  property  owned  amounts  to  $387,544,169.98,  making  a  total  of 
$678,566,258.09.  The  23,000  Choctaws  in  Oklahoma  are  worth 
$5,000  per  capita,  which  is  the  largest  per  capita  wealth  of  any  group 
of  people  in  the  world.  The  per  capita  wealth  of  the  Indians  in  the 
United  States  is  $3,500.  No  other  race  in  the  United  States,  if  in  the 
world,  can  make  such  a  showing.  Five  hundred  thousand  dollars 
worth  of  blankets  are  sold  each  year  by  the  Navajo  of  Arizona  and 
New  Mexico.  Last  year  the  Winnebago  raised  100,000  bushels  of 
wheat,  75,000  bushels  of  oats,  40,000  bushels  of  corn,  4,000  bushels  of 
flax,  and  built  125  farm  houses.  There  are  in  the  United  States 
458  churches  attended  by  and  under  the  control  of  the  Indians. 

Besides  the  Indians  engaged  in  the  occupations  noted,  there  are 
hundreds  of  ministers,  doctors,  lawyers,  teachers,  printers,  machin¬ 
ists,  carpenters,  blacksmiths,  nurses,  dressmakers,  etc. 

Of  the  Indians  who  have  attained  positions  of  national  or  inter¬ 
national  reputation,  these  may  be  mentioned:  Robert  Owen,  Chero¬ 
kee,  who  is  United  States  Senator  from  Oklahoma;  Charles  Curtis, 
Kaw,  United  States  Senator  from  Kansas;  Charles  D.  Carter,  Mem¬ 
ber  of  Congress  from  Oklahoma;  Hon.  Charles  E.  Dagenett,  Super¬ 
visor  of  Indian  Employment,  United  States  Department  of  Indian 
Affairs;  J.  N.  B.  Hewitt,  Ethnologist,  Smithsonian  Institution; 
Arthur  C.  Parker,  Seneca,  Archaeologist,  New  York  State  Museum; 
Rev.  Sherman  Coolidge,  Arapaho,  President  of  the  Society  of 
American  Indians;  Charles  A.  Eastman,  M.  D.,  Sioux,  author,  lec¬ 
turer,  and  physician;  Henry  Roe  Cloud,  Winnebago,  a  Yale  grad¬ 
uate  and  authority  on  Indian  social  conditions,  etc.;  J ohn  M.  Oskison, 
Cherokee,  magazine  writer;  Dennison  Wheelock,  Oneida,  lawyer 
and  authority  on  Indian  administration;  Rev.  Frank  Wright,  Choc- 
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taw,  the  famous  Southern  evangelist;  Angel  DeCora  Deitz,  Winne¬ 
bago,  artist,  and  teacher  of  art  at  the  Carlisle  Indian  School;  and 
there  are  others  in  various  callings. 

It  is  needless  to  mention  the  prominence  attained  by  the  red 
men  in  the  athletic  field,  as  the  world-wide  reputation  of  Thorpe, 
T  ewanima,  Sockalexis,  Bender,  and  Myers  is  known  by  every 
reader  of  athletic  sports  as  well  as  by  every  boy  in  the  country. 
The  wonderful  record  of  the  Carlisle  Indians  on  the  football  field 
is  unrivalled.  But,  great  as  are  these  records  on  the  athletic  field, 
they  should  not  dim  the  records  which  have  been  made  on  many 
other  fields  of  human  effort.  Thorpe  won  his  trophies  because  he 
deserved  them.  None  the  less  truly  have  the  statesmen,  lawyers, 
doctors,  ministers,  teachers,  farmers,  nurses,  and  other  Indians  who 
“have  made  good”  won  their  trophies  of  success  in  the  struggle  of 
life  because  they  also  deserved  them. 

The  real  Indian  of  the  frontier  days,  pictured  by  the  godly 
Scotch-Irishman,  who  was  at  war  with  him,  was  just  as  truly  pictured 
as  the  Southern  planter  was  pictured  by  the  Northern  anti-slavery 
writers  during  the  days  of  the  Civil  War.  Heckewelder,  Zeis- 
berger,  Post,  and,  later,  Cooper  and  Catlin,  have  been  criticized  for 
painting  the  Indian  as  they  saw  him.  It  has  been  said  that  both 
Heckewelder  and  Catlin  idealized  the  Indian.  So,  also,  do  the 
writers  of  the  biographies  of  Washington,  Lincoln,  Grant,  Lee,  and 
every  other  great  man  “idealize”  the  subject  of  their  historical  work. 
We  would  hardly  think  of  asking  an  enemy  to  write  a  history  of  our 
life.  Who  gives  a  true  picture  of  the  real  Indian  of  the  past — the 
frontiersman  who  had  stolen  his  lands,  cheated  him  in  the  sale  of 
cheap  rum,  and  who  hated  an  Indian  because  he  stood  in  his  way, 
or  such  a  man  as  Heckewelder,  or  Catlin,  who  knew  the  Indian  as 
he  was,  with  his  human  love,  his  sorrows  and  joys,  as  an  intelligent 
being  in  his  own  village?  Between  the  “idealism”  of  Heckewelder, 
or  Cooper,  or  the  bigoted  “materialism”  of  the  writers  of  the  fron¬ 
tier  days,  the  author  prefers  the  former  as  being  more  true  to  the 
real  life  of  the  Indian  of  the  past.  An  enemy  will  not  paint  a  very 
beautiful  likeness  of  a  man  or  of  a  race.  The  friend  may  “idealize” 
the  picture,  but  it  will  be  a  truer  picture  none  the  less. 

So  to-day  the  pictures  which  are  drawn  of  the  Indian,  clad  in 
feathers  and  paint,  tearing  over  the  plains  on  a  wild  horse,  seeking 
men  and  women  to  plunder  and  scalp,  is  a  true  picture  of  the  real 
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Indian  as  he  appears  to  the  imagination  of  the  boyish  reader  of 
“yellow”  novels,  or  to  the  artist  of  the  “yellow”  photo-play.  But, 
the  real  Indian  of  the  man  who  knows  what  the  Indian  really  has 
become  is  building  houses,  plowing  the  ground,  healing  the  sick, 
writing  books,  leading  great  movements  for  the  betterment  of  men, 
teaching,  preaching — in  short,  the  real  Indian  of  to-day  is  doing 
just  about  the  same  things  as  the  real  men  of  every  race  on  the  face 
of  the  earth. 

As  has  been  stated,  there  are  about  266,000  Indians  in  the  United 
States.  Take  the  same  number  of  people  of  any  race  in  the 
United  States,  or  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  I  doubt  whether 
they  will  make  as  good  a  showing  as  do  the  Indians.  The  trouble 
has  been  that  we  compare  what  266,000  people  are  doing  with  what 
90,000,000  people  are  doing. 
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The  Story  of  Two  Real 
Indian  Artists: 


By  E.  L.  Martin. 

“  Each  figure  had  its  meaning; 
Each  some  magic  song  suggested.  ” 


N  the  world  of  to-day,  there  are  just  two  real  Indian 
artists.  They  are  Lone  Star  and  his  wife,  Angel  De 
Cora.  Both  are  instructors  in  art  at  the  United 
States  Government  Indian  School  at  Carlisle,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  and  both  are  themselves  students  of 
nature,  which  the  real  artist  must  ever  continue  to  be. 

These  artists,  true  to  the  instincts  of  their  race,  “see  something 
more  in  nature  than  general  effect.”  Their  criticism  is  that  hither¬ 
to,  with  the  exception  of  Frederic  Remington,  who  lived  with  and 
studied  the  red  man  in  his  own  environment,  artists  have  not  seen 
the  Indian  soul  speaking  in  the  Indian  face.  The  conception  of 
the  Indian  character  has  been  altogether  unlike  the  Indian  himself, 
which  has  left  the  impression  upon  the  general  mind  that  the  In¬ 
dian  possesses  certain  peculiar  qualities  which  in  no  respect  belong 
to  him.  The  white  man,  they  say — the  artist — invariably  gives  the 
expression  of  stoicism  to  the  Indian  face.  And  it  is  only  by  living 
with  and  coming  into  close  relation  with  these  primitive  people  that 
he  is  enabled  to  find  out  his  great  mistake.  For  a  great  mistake  it 


certainly  is,  they  inform  us,  to  so  depict  him. 

It  is  easy  to  recall  what  a  great  mind  has  told  us,  that  “nature  is 
inexhaustible,  and  alone  forms  the  greatest  masters.  Say  what  you 
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will  of  rules,  they  alter  the  true  features  and  the  natural  expression.” 
So,  Lone  Star  says,  by  following  conventional  rules  and  practices, 
false  ideas  of  his  race  have  been  given  to  us.  For,  “of  all  things 
the  Indian  has  been,  he  has  first  of  all  been  an  artist.” 

This  seems  like  a  fair  statement,  too,  and  one  that  might  be  ex¬ 
pected.  For  always  the  Indian  has  lived  with  and  been  governed 
by  nature.  Always  he  has  loved  the  “haunts  of  nature.”  Likewise 
the  Indian  has  had  faith  in  “God  and  nature,”  and,  like  Hiawatha, 
in  his  song  he  has  made  records  of  his  thoughts  in  symbolic 
language.  Hence  he  has  learned  to  look  at  nature  with  an  artist’s 
eye. 

Realizing  the  essential  truth  of  all  this,  Lone  Star  and  his  wife, 
Angel  De  Cora,  both  of  whom  have  studied  art  under  such  in¬ 
structors  as  Joseph  De  Camp,  Howard  Pyle,  Edmund  Tarbell,  and 
Frank  Benson,  feel  that  they  have  just  cause  for  regretting  that 
this  misunderstanding  of  the  original  American  should  exist. 

There  is  enough  of  romance  in  the  life  of  each  one  of  these 
artists  to  enable  them  fully  to  appreciate  and  love  the  people  among 
whom  they  were  born  and  with  whom  they  lived  in  their  early  child¬ 
hood.  In  fact,  the  opening  chapter  in  the  life  of  Lone  Star  closely 
resembles  the  corresponding  one  in  some  tale  of  fiction. 

Wicarhpi  Isnala  was  the  boy’s  name.  “Lone  Star”  his  father  call¬ 
ed  him,  which  is  the  true  interpretation  of  the  Indian  significance  of 
this  title. 

When  Lone  Star  was  between  two  and  three  years  old,  his  father, 
a  white  trader  and  agent,  having  become  a  very  wealthy  man,  con¬ 
cluded  to  visit  his  home  in  the  East.  He  stayed  away  five  years. 
Then  he  came  back  and  carried  Lone  Star  off  with  him.  In  the 
meantime  he  had  met  and  married  an  old  sweetheart,  whom  he  had 
lost  sight  of  during  his  stay  with  Chief  Red  Cloud’s  tribe. 

Lone  Star  was  now  a  boy  of  eight  years,  so  his  father  entered 
him  in  a  school  here  in  the  East.  Being  of  a  bright  mind  and  quick 
to  grasp  and  retain  whatever  study  he  was  given  to  learn,  his  own 
language  did  not  prove  to  be  any  great  handicap.  So,  at  the  age 
of  eighteen,  he  was  graduated  from  high  school.  Then  he  was  sent 
to  college  and  given  a  course  of  instruction  at  an  art  school. 

His  father  had  great  ambition  for  his  promising  young  son,  and 
laid  out  a  most  brilliant  course  for  him  to  pursue.  But  life  on  the 
plains  was  calling  to  Lone  Star.  It  almost  always  happens  so!  For 


Illustrated  Home  Conditions  Among  the  Cherofcees  of  Oklahoma 


View  No.  1. —  1'he  home  of  Zeke  Dowing,  three  miles  from  Spavinaw,  Ok  I  a.  One  of  the  men  in  the  grout) 
is  in  the  advanced  stages  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  Five  persons  are  living  in  this  one-room  cabin  which  has 
but  a  single  window. 

Vikw  No.  2. — An  Indian  home  near  Spavinaw,  Okla.  Like  many  of  the  houses  of  these  people,  there 
are  no  windows  in  this  cabin. 


Vikw  No.  3. — A  typical  Cherokee  cabin,  the  home  of  Charlie  Fields,  near  Kansas,  Okla.  The  man  at  the 
left  of  the  group  is  entirely  blind,  dating  from  childhood. 

\  i  hay  No.  4. — A  Cherokee  home  between  Jay  and  Enche,  Okla.,  in  which  ten  people  are  living.  This  cabin 
is  constructed  without  windows. 


View  No.  5.— Eight  miles  north  of  Kansas,  Okla.,  is  the  home  of  Mrs.  Own  Parchcorn,  being  one  end  of 
the  building  shown.  Here  two  small  cabins  have  been  built  with  a  space  between  which  has  been  converted 
into  a  chicken  house.  About  ten  people  are  living  in  these  two  single-room  cabins. 

View  No.  6. — This  is  the  home  of  Charles  Bearclaw,  near  Barber,  Okla.  Mrs.  Bearclaw  lay  dying  inside 
when  photograph  was  taken.  She  died  three  weeks  later.  Nine  people  are  living  in  this  cabin  which  has  but 
one  small  room  with  a  single  window. 


WILLIAM  DE1TZ 

Illustrator  and  Instructor  of  Art,  Carlislk  Indian  School 


ANGEL  DE  CORA  UEITZ 

Instructor  Oh  Native.  Art,  Carlisle  Indian  School 
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were  not  his  own  people  there — his  beautiful  Indian  mother,  who 
loved  her  boy  as  devotedly  as  the  white  mother  loves  hers,  and  the 
sister  they  left  behind?  So,  back  the  Indian  youth  went  to  see  them 
all.  Then  he  returned  to  his  art  and  finished  his  course.  For  an 
artist  he  was,  and  should  ever  continue  tQ  be. 

As  an  artist,  Lone  Star  has  already  achieved  considerable  dis¬ 
tinction.  And  his  career  is  only  just  begun,  as  he  considers.  He 
has  worked  as  a  staff  artist  on  different  newspapers,  and  at  the  time 
of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  in  St.  Louis  he  supervised  the 
interior  and  mural  decorations  of  the  Indian  exhibit.  That  was  in 
1904,  the  year  he  met  and  became  acquainted  with  Angel  De  Cora, 
who  is  a  descendant  of  the  hereditary  chief  of  the  Winnebagoes. 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  productive  of  their  greatest  good 
than  the  meeting  of  these  two  young  Indian  artists.  Fate  must  have 
anticipated  what  was  in  store  for  them  when  she  brought  them  along 
the  paths  which  finally  merged  into  one  long  road,  which  they  soon 
made  up  their  minds  to  travel  along  together  until  the  end  is  reached- 

It  is  four  years  since  Lone  Star  became  an  instructor  in  the 
United  States  Government  Indian  School  at  Carlisle.  His  wife, 
Angel  De  Cora,  received  her  appointment  two  years  earlier. 

As  a  little  Indian  girl,  Angel  De  Cora  had  been  entered  in  the 
reservation  school.  After  she  had  been  there  a  few  days,  she  tells 
us,  a  strange  white  man  appeared  among  them.  When,  through  an 
interpreter,  he  asked  her  if  she  would  like  to  take  a  ride  in  a  steam 
car,  childlike  she  said  yes.  She  was  all  the  more  eager  to  go  when 
she  found  that  six  others  were  accepting  the  same  invitation.  The 
following  morning,  by  sunrise,  they  all  climbed  into  a  big  wagon 
and  were  driven  to  the  railroad  station.  Angel  De  Cora  had  never 
seen  a  steam  car  or  a  railroad  track  in  all  her  life  and  the  situation 
was  a  wonderfully  exciting  one. 

All  day  they  rode  on  and  on,  and  when  night  came  they  still 
continued  their  journey.  And  so  it  was  for  three  days  and  three 
nights.  Then  they  arrived  at  Hampton,  Virginia.  Angel  De  Cora 
was  going  to  be  educated  as  no  one  had  ever  dreamed  of. 

It  was  three  years  before  she  saw  her  mother  again.  When  her 
parents  found  out  about  her  leaving  the  reservation  school  they 
were  heartbroken  over  being  thus  separated  from  the  daughter. 
But  it  was  too  late  to  interfere.  And  when,  after  a  three  years’  stay 
at  Hampton,  Angel  De  Cora  went  home  for  a  vacation,  her  father 
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and  the  old  chief  and  his  wife  had  all  died.  “And  with  them,’’  she 
says,  “the  old  Indian  life  was  gone.” 

Her  mother’s  grief  over  parting  with  her  little  daughter  was 
truly  pitiful.  For  months,  she  told  Angel  De  Cora,  she  wept  and 
mourned  for  her.  By  the  time,  however,  that  Angel  was  ready  to  re¬ 
turn  to  Hampton  again  the  mother  had  become  reconciled  to  the 
changed  life,  for  she  saw  it  was  inevitable,  as  well  as  being  best  for 
them  all.  There  was  a  great  career  awaiting  the  daughter,  and  one 
that  the  mother  could  take  pride  in. 

Recognizing  what  her  natural  gift  inclined  her  to,  and  what  the 
true  bent  of  her  nature  was,  friends  stood  ready  to  urge  her  on. 
Through  friendly  effort  she  entered  the  Burnham  Classical  School 
for  Girls.  Then,  later,  Angel  De  Cora  was  entered  at  the  art  de¬ 
partment  of  Smith  College,  at  Northampton,  Massachusetts.  So, 
with  all  this  painstaking  instruction,  supplemented  by  private  study 
under  our  best  art  instructors,  she  is  thoroughly  well  prepared  to 
aid  and  companion  her  talented  young  husband  in  the  career  which 
he  has  chosen  to  follow. 

Both  Lone  Star  and  his  wife,  Angel  De  Cora,  maintain  that  art 
misrepresents  the  Indian.  Few,  if  any,  of  us  have  ever  stopped  to 
consider  whether  or  not  there  is  any  distinction  between  the  Indian 
man  and  the  Indian  woman  in  the  wearing  of  feathers.  With  the 
Indian  himself,  however,  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  A  feather 
to  the  Indian  means  the  same  as  a  medal  or  college  letter  awarded 
to  a  paleface  for  athletic  merit.  But  under  no  circumstances  does  an 
Indian  woman  ever  adorn  herself  with  feathers.  Yet  the  paleface 
artists  and  illustrators,  as  well  as  the  writers  of  fiction  and  otherwise, 
commit  the  error  of  making  the  Indian  woman  wear  feathers,  and  also 
describe  the  manner  in  which  they  affect  to  decorate  themselves 
with  what  seems  to  be  their  only  means  of  beautifying  their  persons, 
for  which  they  have  been  laughed  at  by  their  red-skinned  brothers. 
Before  an  Indian  is  entitled  to  wear  eagle  feathers  he  must  have 
distinguished  himself  by  some  act  of  bravery.  And  every  feather 
stands  for  a  separate  count. 

Lone  Star  tells  us  that  at  first  the  Indian  “made  symbolic  records 
of  his  thoughts.”  Then,  in  course  of  time,  these  symbols  developed 
into  a  regular  system  of  decorative  designing.  And  he  reminds  us 
that  we  have  only  to  recall  the  garments  he  wore  and  the  utensils  he 
employed  to  satisfy  ourselves  that  this  is  so. 
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Likewise,  the  early  primitive  fashion  is  the  one  best  suited  to 
the  Indian’s  style  for  carrying  out  his  natural  conception  of  true  art, 
an  instance  of  this  being  shown  by  “the  parting  of  the  hair  in  the 
middle,  then  braiding  it  in  two  parts  and  bringing  them  forward  over 
the  shoulders.”  No  other  way  of  arranging  the  hair,  this  artist  con¬ 
tends,  becomes  the  Indian  woman  so  well.  Then  there  is  the  use  of 
the  fringe,  which  lends  artistic  grace  to  the  gestures.  Always  the 
Indian  has  been  lavish  with  this  kind  of  trimming  for  his  skin  gar¬ 
ments. 

The  trouble  has  been  that  the  white  man  pictured  the  Indian  as 
his  imagination  saw  him,  and  not  as  the  Indian  actually  exists  in  his 
free  and  untrammeled  life.  Everything  there  is  done  for  a  purpose, 
and  each  tribe  has  a  style  peculiarly  its  own.  But  the  time  has  come, 
so  our  two  real  Indian  artists  believe,  when,  if  pictorial  records  of  the 
Indian  are  to  be  made,  they  should  be  done  correctly.  And  with  two 
such  interpreters  of  the  art  of  their  race,  this  ought  not  to  be  difficult 
of  achievement. 
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The  Tale  of  a  Dog: 

By  Estelle  Armstrong. 

rHIS  story  should  serve  a  useful  purpose  among  white  children  as  well 
as  among  red ,  and  is  applicable  to  the  white  race  as  well  as  to  the 
Indian.  A  hard  fight  covering  a  number  of  years  has  resulted  in  largely 
eliminating  inhuman  practices  against  animals  in  our  country ,  but  much 
remains  to  be  done.  Teaching  kindness  to  animals  has  not  had  proper 
attention  eitlier  in  Indian  education  or  the  administration  of  tribal  affairs. 
It  is  well  known  that  horses ,  cattle ,  dogs,  and  other  animals  on  reservations 
are  too  often  neglected.  Mrs.  Armstrong  resided  on  one  of  the  largest  res¬ 
ervations  and  has  been  on  other  reservations  during  the  past  ten  years. 
Her  appeal  should  not  fall  on  deaf  ears.  Humane  education  goes  a  step 
farther  than  simply  teaching  the  rights  of  animals;  'it  implies  character 
building.  Children  should  not  be  permitted  to  afflict  needless  suffering  on 
helpless  animals ,  not  only  because  of  the  pain  to  the  animals,  but  because 
of  the  demoralizing  effect  on  the  children  themselves. 

“  The  Tale  of  a  Hog ”  has  its  counterpart,  and  an  equally  sad  story 
could  be  related  of  other  animals.  It  should  be  brought  definitely  to  the 
attention  of  every  Indian  child  in  the  Service  as  well  as  the  mature 
Indians  on  every  reservation. 

HIS  is  the  tale  of  a  dog;  but  it  doesn’t  wag;  rather  it 
droops  dispiritedly  and  hangs  so  forlornly  and  with 
such  a  dejected  air  that  it  signals  its  owner’s  state 
of  mind  as  plainly  as  though  my  brain  were  turned 
inside  out  and  my  thoughts  put  on  a  billboard. 

I  am  told  that  it  is  quite  popular  these  days  to 
write  the  story  of  your  life  for  all  who  bark  to  read;  that  it  is  cus¬ 
tomary  to  tell  the  whole  world  of  the  motives  and  thoughts  which 
have  governed  your  actions  and  shaped  your  history.  I  am  only  a 
dog,  and  a  reservation  dog  at  that,  ignorant  of  the  amenities  of  the 
lives  of  more  fortunate  canines,  but  well  versed  in  all  the  forms  of 
cruelty  and  neglect  that  the  reservation  begets.  My  tale  will  be 
crude,  but  if  it  should  appeal  to  one  heart  only,  if  it  might  save  one 
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dog  a  cruel  blow  or  procure  him  a  bone,  it  will  be  worth  the  telling. 

My  father  once  belonged  to  a  white  man  at  the  agency.  I  have 
heard  that  he  was  well  cared  for  and  had  a  place  in  which  to  sleep; 
I  have  even  heard  that  he  was  fed  regularly  each  day,  but  I  cannot 
quite  believe  this.  Surely,  no  dog  is  ever  as  fortunate  as  to  receive 
food  daily.  But  my  father’s  master  was  sent  away  to  another  res¬ 
ervation,  and  so  he  was  left  homeless  and  after  a  time  joined  the 
many  dogs  that  roam  the  reservation.  I  do  not  know  who  my 
mother  was,  but  I  do  know  that  because  of  my  father’s  good  blood, 
which  shows  often  in  my  puppies,  I  am  kept  by  my  master  and 
occasionally  thrown  a  bone  from  the  hut  he  calls  his. 

I  have  never  known  anything  but  hunger  and  thirst  and  blows. 
No  one  has  ever  put  a  gentle  hand  on  my  head  or  given  me  a  kind 
word.  My  earliest  recollections  are  of  roaming  in  unfamiliar  places, 
following  strange  scents,  always  scared  and  cowardly,  trying  to  find 
something  to  eat.  Does  anyone  ever  stop  to  think  how  we  dogs  and 
horses  suffer  for  water  in  the  hot  months?  Indian  reservations  are 
always  dry,  so  others  tell  me.  It  is  said  that  Indians  are  only  per¬ 
mitted  to  live  on  land  that  the  white  men  do  not  want.  I  do  not 
know  about  this,  but  I  do  know  that  on  this  reservation  water  is 
very  scarce  and  that  my  master  must  go  miles  at  times  to  obtain  it. 
I  roam  for  hours  at  a  time  trying  to  find  a  water  hole.  Sometimes 
I  cannot  leave  my  puppies  long  and  my  mouth  gets  dry  and  swollen 
and  I  whine  with  the  pain,  but  no  one  gives  me  a  drink. 

I  have  seen  some  of  the  Indians  give  their  dogs  food  and  drink, 
but  not  we  mother  dogs.  Perhaps  it  is  because  I  am  only  a  dog, 
but  I  cannot  understand  why  we  mothers  of  our  race  are  looked  up¬ 
on  as  inferior  to  the  fathers — why  we  are  treated  with  contempt  and 
receive  far  more  than  our  share  of  abuse  and  neglect.  I  have  tried 
hard  to  understand,  but  I  cannot.  We  bear  the  young  of  our  kind 
in  loneliness  and  pain;  we  rear  and  nurture  them  at  the  expense  of 
body  and  mind.  How  are  we  inferior?  Why  am  I  not  an  equal 
of  my  sons  as  well  as  of  my  daughters?  Of  course,  I  am  only  a  dog 
and  many  things  seem  strange  to  me,  but  this  is  the  strangest  of 
them  all. 

My  master  does  not  feed  me  when  I  am  rearing  my  puppies, 
but  leaves  me  to  find  food  as  best  I  may.  The  puppies  are  always 
hungry,  and  I  get  so  thin  and  weak  and  suffer  all  the  day  and  night. 
My  children  have  to  learn  always  that  my  master  does  not  want  them 
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about;  I  try  to  tell  them,  but  they  will  not  listen;  they  run  to  him  in 
play,  and  he  kicks  them  or  lifts  them  by  the  tail  and  laughs  when 
they  cry  with  the  pain.  They  soon  learn  to  keep  away  from  him,  but 
if  they  had  listened  tome  they  would  have  been  spared  much  suffer¬ 
ing.  Perhaps  we  are  so  made  that  every  dog  has  to  be  hurt  for  him¬ 
self  before  he  learns. 

I  am  not  a  young  dog  any  more,  and  in  all  my  life  no  one  has 
spoken  a  kind  word  to  me — I  can  remember  nothing  but  hunger  and 
loneliness  and  misery.  And  yet  I  am  not  mean  nor  vicious,  but  just 
a  plain  little  dog  who  would  love  to  the  end  the  person  who  would 
be  kind  to  me.  I  never  bite  my  master’s  children,  even  when  they 
abuse  mine.  Am  I  kinder  than  they,  or  is  it  because  I  am  only  a 
dog? 

My  master  has  two  horses  which  fare  even  worse  than  I.  Grass 
is  not  plentiful  in  this  dry  country  and  not  even  when  they  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  roam  at  large  are  they  able  to  find  enough  to  eat.  But  my 
master  often  keeps  them  tied  close  to  his  hut  for  days  and  feeds 
them  but  little.  They  are  made  to  drag  heavy  loads  for  him,  and 
he  beats  them  cruelly  because  they  do  not  move  faster.  They  tell 
me  they  are  too  weak  to  move  quickly  and  that  he  loads  them  be¬ 
yond  their  strength.  If  this  is  true,  why  does  he  beat  them?  Can¬ 
not  he  see  that  they  are  doing  all  they  can  for  him?  My  master 
expects  faithful  service  and  hard  work  of  them;  have  they  not  the 
right  to  food  with  which  to  retain  their  strength  in  return  for  their 
labor.  I  cannot  tell  why  he  beats  them.  We  animals  do  not  tor¬ 
ture  each  other  without  just  cause.  Is  my  master  less  humane  than 
a  dog  that  he  must  beat  something  more  helpless  than  himself? 

My  master’s  children  go  up  to  the  school  at  the  agency  to  learn 
the  ways  and  speech  of  the  white  man.  These  children  will  be  the 
future  masters  of  the  children  of  my  puppies.  On  them  will  depend 
the  welfare  of  coming  generations  of  helpless  dogs  and  horses.  Why 
cannot  these  children  be  taught  that  we  are  dumb  fellow-creatures 
of  theirs,  dependent  on  them  for  food  and  care,  with  nerves  to  hurt 
and  flesh  to  ache.  That  under  our  rough  coats  are  hearts  longing 
for  a  kind  word,  a  longing  so  intense  that  it  will  endure  hunger  and 
pain  without  complaint  if  only  the  master  will  be  kind.  I  am  only  a 
dog,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  if  these  children  could  be  so  taught,  the 
humane  education  thus  obtained  would  do  much  for  the  right  forma¬ 
tion  of  their  characters,  for  civilization  in  its  complete  form  will  bar 
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all  cruelty,  will  decree  that  needless  suffering  shall  cease.  How 
shall  cruelty  be  barred  and  suffering  banished  unless  the  young  of 
the  race  are  taught  the  value  of  the  culture  pf  the  heart  as  well  as  of 
the  intellect? 

Up  at  the  agency  school  to-day  are  children  who  to-morrow  will 
be  men.  They  are  being  taught  right  ways  of  living,  the  habits  that 
secure  sound  health,  and  the  customs  that  make  for  better  citizenship. 
Are  they  also  being  taught  justice  to  the  helpless  and  consideration 
for  the  weak?  Are  compassion  and  kindness  and  mercy  of  so  little 
value  in  a  world  shrinking  from  a  knowledge  of  the  sorrows  and 
heart  cries  of  the  oppressed  that  they  shall  not  be  taught  the  children 
of  a  race  which  itself  has  suffered  because  its  gods  counseled  war  and 
vengeance  and  bloodshed? 

Am  I  asking  too  much — something  to  eat,  a  place  to  sleep,  a 
kind  hand  on  may  head?  In  return  for  them  I  will  give  a  faithful¬ 
ness  that  knows  no  shadow  of  turning.  Friends  do  not  always  re¬ 
main  friendly;  a  son  or  a  daughter  may  prove  ungrateful;  the  most 
trusted  become  false  to  his  faith.  The  friends  of  success  often  be¬ 
come  the  enemies  of  failure.  The  one  unselfish  friend  a  man  can 
have  is  his  dog.  He  knows  no  success,  no  failure,  no  loss  of  good 
name;  nor  riches  nor  health  nor  sickness.  He  only  knows  that  he 
is  his  master  and  that  he  is  kind,  and  that  this  kindness  he  is  to  re¬ 
pay  with  a  loyalty  and  devotion  that  only  death  can  end.  It  does 
not  seem  that  I  ask  too  much,  but  then  I  am  only  a  dog. 
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Hopi  Students  to  Preach  Culture  to 
Sun  Worshipers: 

From  the  New  York  American. 


r  M  1 'HE  students  mentioned  in  the  following  article  left  for  their  homes  last  July. 
J-  Letters  have  been  received  from  all  of  them,  and  the  reports  show  that  they 
are  making  excellent  use  of  their  education.  One  has  opened  a  small  store ,  several 
are  employed  at  their  mechanical  trades ,  one  is  engaged  in  a  trader  s  store ,  and  the 
rest  are  farming.  A  fine  spirit  of  service  to  their  people  is  breathed  in  their  letters , 
which  show  their  emancipation  from  paganism  and  the  old  life  of  opposition  to  pro¬ 
gress  and  education. 

HAT  a  misunderstanding  of  the  white  man’s  motives 
has  been  one  of  the  causes  of  the  Indian’s  backward¬ 
ness  in  adopting  civilized  methods  and  of  fighting 
education  is  being  demonstrated  at  the  Govern¬ 
ment  Indian  School  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  where  twelve 
members  of  the  Hopi  nation,  sun  worshipers  and 
pagans,  who  went  there  five  years  ago  virtually  as  prisoners  of  war, 
are  now  preparing  to  go  back  to  their  people  and  spread  the  doctrine 
of  the  new  life  which  they  have  gladly  accepted. 

These  twelve  Hopi  Indians,  when  they  arrived  there  five  years 
ago,  were  crude  specimens.  Long  hair  hung  down  their  backs, 
they  were  garbed  in  discarded  khaki  uniforms  and  blue  army  over¬ 
coats,  and  none  of  them  could  speak  a  word  of  English.  Now  these 
same  Indians,  having  gone  through  the  white  man’s  melting  pot,  are 
considered  among  the  best  students  in  the  school,  have  renounced 
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the  sun  and  have  joined  Christian  churches,  are  precise  gentlemen 
in  their  conduct,  and  one  of  them  has  achieved  an  international  fame. 

A  half  dozen  years  ago  the  Hopi  nation  was  causing  considerable 
trouble  in  Arizona.  Internecine  strife  had  divided  the  tribes,  and 
a  troop  of  United  States  cavalry  was  sent  post  haste  to  the  Keam’s 
Canyon  region  to  restore  peace. 

After  pow-wows  and  conferences  in  which  the  Indian  leaders 
sternly  refused  to  adopt  the  white  man’s  education,  twelve  of  the 
most  obstinate  “stand  patters”  were  taken  as  prisoners  of  war  and 
sent  from  the  Moqui  Agency  in  Arizona  to  the  Carlisle  Indian 
School,  the  party  arriving  there  January  26,  1907.  All  of  these 
Indians  were  members  of  the  Oraibi  band  of  the  Hopi  nation. 
Among  them  were  several  priests  and  head  men  of  the  tribe. 

When  these  savages  arrived  at  the  Carlisle  School  they  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  any  of  the  other  students  and  began  to  live 
their  lives  apart.  As  they  could  speak  no  English,  they  expressed 
their  thoughts  by  gestures  and  in  garbled  language. 

In  order  to  experiment,  the  authorities  of  the  school  did  not 
order  these  Hopis  to  have  their  long  locks  of  hair  cut,  but 
waited  to  see  if  their  association  with  the  advanced  Indians  at  the 
school  would  not  have  some  good  effect  upon  them.  In  less  than 
ten  days  one  of  the  Hopis  indicated  by  gestures  that  he  would  like 
to  have  his  hair  cut  like  the  other  students,  and  on  the  same  day 
another  Hopi  was  discovered  snipping  off  his  own  locks  with  a 
hunting  knife. 

Advanced  Rapidly. 

From  the  moment  the  Hopis  showed  their  first  interest  in  edu¬ 
cation  they  advanced  rapidly  and  became  eager  in  their  desire  to 
learn  more.  They  entered  the  lowest  grades  in  the  classrooms, 
but  as  they  were  attentive  to  their  studies,  were  kindly  disposed  to 
their  teachers,  and  caused  not  the  slightest  trouble,  they  climbed 
to  the  top.  All  were  assigned  to  devote  some  portion  of  their  time 
to  vocational  training,  some  entering  the  blacksmith  shops  or  car¬ 
penter  shops,  and  Lewis  Tewanima,  the  crack  Marathon  runner, 
developed  into  an  expert  tailor. 

“These  boys  were  ridiculed  at  first  by  the  other  students,  it  being 
a  common  habit  of  the  aboriginal  race,”  declared  Superintendent 
Friedman.  “But  the  newcomers  persevered,  until  they  were  among 
the  most  respected  and  best-liked  students  in  the  school.  The 
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Hopis  were  absolutely  converted  to  education  and  civilization. 
Where  before  they  were  sun  worshipers  and  the  snake  dance  was  one 
of  their  principal  ceremonies,  they  have  all  joined  Christian  churches. 

“When  these  Hopi  boys  return  home  they  will  be  leaders  among 
their  people  and  fight  for  both  education  and  righteousness.  Now 
all  speak  English,  all  read  and  write,  they  are  courteous,  and  are 
gentlemen.  They  have  kept  in  continual  touch  with  their  people 
and  already  this  influence  has  been  noticeable  in  the  Hopi  country.” 

The  Hopis  are  small  people  and  those  at  Carlisle  averaged  about 
5  feet  5  inches  in  height  and  weigh  from  120  to  150  pounds.  All  of 
them  are  amazing  runners.  Four  out  of  five  comprising  Carlisle’s 
cross-country  team  for  1912  were  Hopis.  In  their  country  it  is  a 
common  event  for  one  of  the  tribe  to  run  fifty  miles  with  a  message 
and  return  the  same  distance  with  the  answer. 

Lewis  Tewanima,  one  of  these  same  savages  five  years  ago,  is 
to-day  the  greatest  long-distance  runner  in  the  world,  and  two  years 
ago,  while  representing  America  at  the  Olympic  games  in  Paris,  won 
the  main  Marathon  event.  He  represented  this  country  at  the 
recent  Olympic  games  at  Stockholm.  Washington  Talyumptewa 
has  also  achieved  a  national  reputation  as  a  long-distance  runner. 

The  twelve  Hopi  Indians  who  have  been  so  wonderfully  trans¬ 
formed  in  five  years  are:  Tawa  Ventewa,  William  Nahongva, 
Ponaqua  Tewa,  Andrew  Hermequatewa,  Lewis  Tewanima,  Archie 
Quamala,  Edward  Tewane,  Wallace  Houma,  Glenn  Josytewa, 
Joshua  Hermeyesva,  Tala  Yamtewa,  and  Washington  Talyumptewa. 


Cbttorial  Comment 


Keeping  Liquor  Away  from  Indians. 


FULL-BLOOD  Creek  Indian  residing  in  Okla¬ 
homa  was  recently  paid  $6,250  in  the  Muskogee  County 
Court  for  his  interest  in  his  dead  wife’s  surplus 
land.  Within  two  weeks  after  he  had  received  the 
money,  he  was  in  the  county  jail  at  Muskogee  as  a 
pauper,  charged  with  vagrancy.  His  money  had 
been  obtained  by  sharpers.  While  the  reports  do  not  enter  into 
detail,  it  is  probable  that  whisky  aided  in  the  downfall  of  this  Indian 
Another  example  having  to  do  with  an  entire  tribe,  where  laxity  in 
protecting  the  Indians’  property  and  the  uncorrected  and  prolific 
use  of  whisky  debauched  the  tribe,  is  the  recent  White  Earth  scan¬ 
dal.  Here  a  large  portion  of  the  tribe  have  been  robbed  of  their 
land  and  timber  by  land  grafters  and  unscrupulous  whites. 

Examples  of  this  kind  could  be  multiplied  in  various  portions 
of  the  country.  Wherever  the  bootlegger  has  held  sway,  and  his 
nefarious  traffic  has  gone  on  without  interruption  and  unpunished, 
the  Indians  have  been  demoralized  and  debauched,  their  property 
has  slipped  out  of  their  fingers,  and  they  have  degenerated  phys¬ 
ically. 

There  may  be  a  question  in  the  minds  of  different  persons  as  to 
what  is  the  best  means  of  keeping  liquor  away  from  the  Indian,  but 
all  true  friends  of  the  Indian  are  agreed  on  one  thing — that  the  In¬ 
dian  is  the  easy  prey  of  rum,  and  that  the  success  of  every  effort 
which  the  Government  is  putting  forth  to  make  an  industrious,  reli¬ 
able,  independent  citizen  of  the  Indian  depends  on  keeping  him 
sober  and  relentlessly  pursuing  every  offender  against  the  Indian 


liquor  law. 

Spasmodic  attempts  here  and  there  at  reform  are  but  temporary 
in  their  influence.  A  uniform  campaign  must  be  waged  wherever 
Indians  reside,  on  every  Indian  reservation,  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
every  Indian  school.  It  should  be  made  plain  that  the  Federal 
Government  is  seriously  in  earnest  in  breaking  up  this  traffic.  At 
the  same  time  Indian  schools  should  emphasize  in  their  classroom 
work  this  serious  menace  to  the  Indian  race,  and  teach  every  Indian 
child  the  effects  of  liquor  on  the  body,  the  mind,  and  the  moral 
nature.  An  earnest  temperance  campaign  on  Indian  reservations 
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should  bring  excellent  results  in  winning  the  older  people  to  habits 
of  sobriety. 

It  has  been  said  that  there  never  was  an  Indian  war  which  did 
not  in  some  way  have  its  origin  in  drink.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
thousands  of  Indians  have  been  dispossessed  of  their  land  and  prop¬ 
erty  from  the  same  cause.  Many  a  failure  of  a  promising  Indian 
youth,  who  might  otherwise  have  been  a  useful  member  of  society, 
had  its  origin  in  the  liquor  bottle.  While  it  is  well  for  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  continue  unabated  its  efforts  to  eradicate  this  traffic,  it  is 
also  evident  that  there  must  be  an  awakening  among  the  Indians 
themselves. 

Whisky  is  the  ever-present  enemy  of  the  red  man,  and  if  the 
men  and  women  of  Indian  blood,  who  have  within  themselves 
strength  of  leadership,  would  make  a  united  effort  to  eliminate 
the  drink  evil,  much  good  would  follow.  Here  is  an  opportunity 
for  reform  from  within.  Let  the  strong  Indian  leaders  of  every 
tribe  take  a  stand  for  temperance.  Indian  friends,  look  around 
you  and  see  the  havoc,  unhappiness,  and  suffering  which  whisky 
has  caused  your  people!  See  how  successful  and  contented  are  the 
sober  Indians,  who  work  and  live  right! 


A  Great  Newspaper  Campaign  for  Indian  Uplift . 


OR  several  months  past  The  New  York  Herald,  one 
of  the  most  powerful  international  dailies  of  this 
country,  has  been  waging  an  active  campaign  of 
education  with  reference  to  the  condition  and  needs 
of  our  American  Indians.  So  forceful  have  been 
its  reports  and  editorials,  so  timely  and  potent  in 
their  influence,  that  the  Congress  itself  has  been  awakened  out  of 
the  usual  lethargy  and  lack  of  interest  which  generally  characterizes 
much  of  its  work  on  the  floor  of  House  and  Senate  on  Indian 
legislation. 

The  Herald  has  evidently  spared  no  expense,  but  has  turned  the 
whole  weight  of  its  comprehensive  sources  of  news  and  influence 
toward  accomplishing  a  saner,  juster,  and  more  humane  readjust¬ 
ment  of  Indian  affairs.  It  has  brought  into  the  limelight  of  pub- 
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licity  some  very  wretched  conditions,  and  by  forcing  the  issue  has 
started  important  legislation  on  the  road  toward  enactment. 

We  have  here  journalism  of  an  ideal  kind,  patriotic  in  its  motive, 
making  for  a  better  country,  the  elevation  of  an  aboriginal  race,  and 
the  inspiring  of  the  Nation’s  Government  and  citizens  to  a  broader, 
kindlier,  and  more  efficient  interest  in  a  national  duty  yet  unac¬ 
complished. 


Winnebagoes  by  Encouragement  Succeed  as  Farmers. 

FEW  years  ago  the  Winnebago  tribe  of  Indians  in 
Nebraska  were  known  as  one  of  the  unprogressive 
Indian  tribes.  Lax  moral  relations  were  rapidly 
undermining  the  tribe,  and  drunkenness  was  a 
common  every-day  sight  in  the  towns  bordering 
on  the  reservation.  Indians  were  convicted  of 
crime,  their  lands  were  uncultivated  and  grew  up 
in  weeds,  and  much  poverty  and  suffering  was 
known  to  exist  on  the  reservation. 

To-day,  through  the  unflagging  zeal  of  Superintendent  Albert 
Kneale,  who  has  taken  his  work  seriously  and  whose  administration 
of  the  affairs  of  the  Winnebagoes  has  been  most  beneficent,  there 
has  been  an  awakening  of  the  entire  tribe.  A  drunken  Indian  is 
rarely  seen,  the  people  are  settling  down  to  habits  of  industry  and 
domesticity,  and  there  are  no  better  farms  in  that  country  than  some 
of  those  cultivated  by  the  Omahas  and  the  Winnebagoes.  New 
homes  are  being  erected  everywhere  on  the  reservation,  which  are 
neatly  kept  and  well  furnished.  Mr.  Kneale  reports  seventy-five  per 
cent  of  the  families  are  living  in  good,  substantial  frame  houses,  and 
for  the  most  part  these  houses  are  kept  in  good  condition.  After 
giving  a  number  of  illustrations  where  individual  Indians  have 
succeeded  as  farmers,  this  significant  statement  is  made: 

Estimating  that  corn  will  be  worth  40  cents  a  bushel,  the  total  valuation  of 
their  crop  this  year  will  be  $104,950.  Last  year  none  of  their  corn  brought 
them  less  than  50  cents  and  much  of  it  brought  them  as  high  as  60  cents.  The 
prospects  are  the  price  will  be  equally  good  this  year,  in  which  case  $20,000  may 
be  added  to  the  above  total. 

There  are  161  Indians  who  are  engaged  in  farming,  handling  a 
crop  of  11,853  acres,  an  average  of  65.4  acres  each.  At  a  corn  show 
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which  was  held  in  Winnebago  last  fall,  Winnebago  Indians  took 
second  and  third  prizes  in  open  competition,  the  judges  being  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  State  University.  At  the  Thurston  County  Agri¬ 
cultural  Fair  held  about  the  same  time,  a  Winnebago  Indian  captured 
a  prize  for  the  corn  he  exhibited. 

Mr.  Kneale  estimates  that  the  Indians  raised  203,000  bushels  of 
corn,  20,000  bushels  of  oats,  3,000  bushels  of  wheat,  825  tons  of  hay, 
30  tons  of  broom  corn,  and  a  thousand  bushels  of  potatoes.  All  this 
is  the  result  of  wise  rule  on  an  Indian  reservation,  the  proper  en¬ 
couragement  of  the  Indians,  and  of  courageous  protection  of  their 
interests  from  the  invasion  of  disreputable  men. 

The  Indians  are  prosperous  and  happy,  the  children  are  attend¬ 
ing  school,  and  the  influence  of  the  Christian  church  is  reaching  un¬ 
to  every  Indian  family.  The  Red  Man  believes  that  this  is  typical 
of  the  renewed  activity  which  is  entering  into  the  life  of  many  an¬ 
other  Indian  reservation  and  is  resulting  in  wakening  the  Indians 
to  a  life  of  sobriety,  industry,  and  contentment. 


|~N  Life’s  small  things  be  resolute  and  great 

To  keep  thy  muscles  trained;  know’st  thou  when  fate 
Thy  measure  takes  ?  or  when  she’ll  say  to  thee 
“I  find  thee  worthy,  do  this  thing  for  me!” 


— Emerson. 


Notes  on  Indian  Progress 


THE  great  interest  which  has  been1^ 
aroused  among  the  Indians  in  •** 
farming  is  shown  in  the  Report  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  for  the 
fiscal  year  1912.  This  interest  has  not 
been  confined  to  one  reservation,  but 
is  widespread  and  the  Indians  them¬ 
selves  are  enthusiastic.  The  follow¬ 
ing  items  from  the  report  are  significant: 

A  farmers’  institute,  for  both  Indians  and 
whites,  was  held  at  Winnebago  in  February. 
Subjects  pertaining  to  the  home  as  well  as 
the  farm  were  discussed,  and  the  talks  made 
were  full  of  practical  value.  Speakers  were 
sent  from  the  State  University,  and  a  lecture 
on  good  roads,  illustrated  by  stereopticon 
slides,  was  one  of  the  best  features  of  the 
institute.  Local  prominent  whites  and  In¬ 
dians  and  agency  employees  also  made  ad¬ 
dresses  on  various  subjects. 

At  the  Potawatomi  Reservation  in  Kan¬ 
sas,  farmers’  meetings  were  held  on  April 
30  and  May  3,  and  a  good-roads  meeting 
was  held  on  May  14.  At  these  meetings  the 
expert  farmer  gave  practical  talks  on  various 
subjects  pertaining  to  farm  life,  with  black¬ 
board  illustrations.  A  good-roads  club  was 
organized,  and  a  circular  of  hints  to  farm¬ 
ers  was  promulgated  for  the  information  of 
the  Indian  farmers. 

A  lecture  on  poultry,  illustrated  by  lan¬ 
tern  slides  from  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  was  delivered  at  the  Cheyenne  and 
Arapahoe  School  in  Oklahoma  on  May  24 
and  25  by  the  expert  farmer.  This  lecture 
was  repeated  at  Watonga  and  Geary. 

A  course  of  talks  covering  a  period  of 
about  three  months  was  given  at  the  Fond 
du  Lac  reservation  on  subjects  of  farming, 
dairying,  poultry  raising,  etc. 

The  Oneida  Indians  attended  the  annual 
farmers’  institute  at  Depere,  at  which  lec¬ 
tures  were  given  by  experts  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin  with  special  reference 
to  corn  propagation  and  the  care  of  live  stock. 

Farmers’  institutes  are  held  at  the  Fort 
Peck  Agency,  and  large  numbers  of  Indians 
attended  the  meetings  during  the  year. 


The  program  usually  consists  of  instructions 
given  by  experts  from  various  parts  of  the 
Stafe  in  farming,  poultry  and  stock  raising, 
dairying,  and  beekeeping,  and  a  general 
discussion  is  engaged  in  by  those  present. 

A  farmer’s  club  has  been  organized  at 
Otoe,  and  meetings  are  held  in  the  school 
buildings  for  the  discussion  of  topics  of 
general  and  agricultural  interest. 

The  Indian  Farmers’  Association  was 
organized  at  Ponca.  Weekly  and  later, 
biweekly,  meetings  were  held,  at  which  the 
superintendent  and  farmers  gave  talks  on 
farming  topics,  which  apparently  were  pro¬ 
ductive  of  much  good. 

At  Red  Cliff  six  Indians  have  become 
members  of  the  local  fruitgrowers’  associa¬ 
tion,  and  regularly  attend  the  meetings 
which  are  held  on  Saturdays. 

At  Santee  cash  premiums  were  given  to 
boys  having  the  best  grade  of  corn. 

Two  active  farmers’  clubs  and  one 
temperance  club  have  been  organized  at 
Sisseton.  A  farmers’  institute  was  held  also, 
and  many  Indians  were  in  attendance. 

A  farmers’  association  has  been  organized 
in  what  is  known  as  the  Cannon  Ball  dis¬ 
trict  on  the  Standing  Rock  Reservation. 

A  corn  contest  was  held  at  the  Cheyenne 
and  Arapaho  Indian  fair,  in  which  the  best 
farmers  under  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho, 
Cantonment,  Seger,  and  Red  Moon  schools 
participated.  Prizes  were  given  for  the 
best  yield  obtained  at  each  reservation,  and 
then  the  various  reservations  entered  into  a 
competition. 

URING  the  month  of  Septem¬ 
ber  there  was  held  at  Lawton 
Station,  N.  Y.,  an  exhibit  of  farming 
and  industry  by  the  Indo-Crafters,  who 
have  been  organized  among  theTus- 
carora  Indians.  These  Indians  are 
becoming  successful  agriculturists,  and 
the  women  are  becoming  very  pro¬ 
ficient  as  housekeepers  in  the  making 
of  cakes,  pastry,  bread,  and  preserving 
fruits  and  berries.  A  special  building 
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was  devoted  to  the  demonstration,  and 
there  was  a  complete  exhibit  of  farming 
and  home  products.  There  was  also  a 
display  of  vegetables,  fruits,  and  flow¬ 
ers,  which  was  especially  attractive. 

IT  is  estimated  that  the  annual  out¬ 
put  of  the  blankets  made  by  the 
Navajo  Indians  from  native  wool  ap¬ 
proximates  $675,000,  and  from  Ger¬ 
mantown  wool,  $36,000.  Nearly 
900,000  pounds  of  wool  are  annually 
worked  into  blankets  by  the  Navajos. 
This  is  one  of  the  important  industries 
of  this  tribe,  and  the  excellence  of  the 
workmanship  of  these  Indians  is  testi¬ 
fied  to  by  thousands  of  users  of  Navajo 
rugs  and  blankets  in  all  portions  of  the 
world. 

DURING  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1912,  the  officers  work¬ 
ing  under  the  chief  officer  for  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  the  liquor  traffic  brought  in 
1,480  new  cases.  During  the  same 
year,  there  were  1,002  convictions,  267 
dismissals,  and  32  acquittals.  The 
work  of  the  suppression  of  this  traffic 


is  now  under  the  able  administration 
of  Mr.  Henry  A.  Larson,  who  has  a 
corps  of  expert  workers  in  all  parts  of 
the  Indian  country  under  his  juris¬ 
diction. 

GRICULTURAL  fairs  and 
associations  have  come  to  play 
an  important  part  in  training  the  In¬ 
dians  in  agriculture  and  in  winning 
their  interest  in  farming  their  allot¬ 
ments.  During  the  last  year  Indian 
fairs  were  held  at  Watonga,  Okla., 
Gila  River,  Cheyenne  River,  Crow, 
Fort  Belknap,  Fort  Totten,  Fort  Berth- 
old,  Keshena,  Lower  Brule,  Nevada, 
Cattaraugus  (N.  Y.),  Pine  Ridge,  San¬ 
tee,  Sisseton,  Tongue  River,  Fort  Peck, 
Rosebud,  and  Southern  Ute  Reserva¬ 
tions.  In  a  number  of  places,  perma¬ 
nent  fair  associations  have  been  organ¬ 
ized  among  the  Indians.  Many  of  the 
Indian  tribes  not  only  held  their  own 
fairs,  but  participated  in  the  regular 
county  and  State  fairs,  and  in  many 
cases  the  Indians  carried  off  some 
of  the  prizes  for  excellence  in  farming 
and  stock  raising. 


LACROSSE  TEAM,  1913,  CARLISLE  INDIAN  SCHOOL 


Interior  Vif.w  of  the  New  Plumbing  and  Machine  Shop  Recently  Installed  at  thf. 
Carlisle  Indian  School.  The  Scene  Shows  Student-Apprentices  at  Work 
in  the  Plumbing  and  Heating  Division  of  the  Shop. 


Students  at  Work  in  the  Machine  Shop  Division.  Here  They  are  Instructed  in  a 
Practical  Way,  by  an  Efficient  Machinist,  in  the  Repair  of  Machinery 
USED  IN  THE  VARIOUS  SHOPS  OF  THE  SCHOOL,  BESIDES  GAINING  THE 
Experience  Acquired  in  Constructive  Work. 


BOILER  AND  EIRE  ROOM.  CARLISLE  INDIAN  SCHOOL 


BLACKSMITH  SHOP,  CARLISLE  INDIAN  SCHOOL 


A  BELLE  OF  THE  NORTHWEST  INDIANS 


Comment  of  Our  Contemporaries 


DISEASES  AMONG  THE 
INDIANS 

HE  warning  of  Superintendent 
Friedman  of  the  Carlisle  School 
that  if  the  Government  does  not  take 
practical  action  very  soon  to  check 
disease,  especially  tuberculosis,  among 
the  North  American  Indians  on  reser¬ 
vations  the  gravest  results  may  be  look¬ 
ed  for  is  at  once  significant  and  im¬ 
pressive. —  Brooklyn  Eagle. 

INDIANS  FOR  THE 
INDIAN  SERVICE 

VIDENTLY  the  Government  is 
coming  thoroughly  to  realize  that 
nobody  understands  an  Indian  like  an 
Indian,  and  the  result  is  the  utilization 
of  the  graduates  from  the  Carlisle  In¬ 
dian  school  as  officials  in  the  Indian 
branch  of  the  Service.  In  the  Philip¬ 
pines  the  natives  are  gradually  displac¬ 
ing  Americans  in  official  positions  for 
which  they  are  fitted,  and  already  of 
the  5,000  Government  employees  now 
handling  the  Indian  business,  nearly 
300  are  graduates  of  Carlisle.  It  is 
argued  that  by  this  course  not  only  are 
the  appointees  themselves  greatly 
strengthened,  but  the  Service  is  im¬ 
proved,  for  the  Carlisle  students  are 
said  to  be  loyal,  faithful,  honest,  and 
efficient  in  every  instance  where  they 
have  been  tried.  The  positions  they 
have  been  selected  to  fill  are  school 
superintendents,  chiefs  of  police,  super¬ 
visors,  forest  guards,  stenographers,  and 
interpreters.  There  is  no  question 
that  the  Government  owes  much  to 
these  descendants  of  the  original  pos¬ 
sessors  of  the  country,  and  in  no  manner 


can  that  debt  be  more  practically  me,, 
than  by  advancing  the  real  native  Amer¬ 
ican  as  rapidly  as  his  developed  ability 
will  permit. —  Buffalo  Commercial. 

THE  SUCCESS  OF  THE 
INDIAN  SCHOOL 

HE  report  of  the  Carlisle  Indian 
School  for  the  past  year,  just 
issued,  shows  amazing  success  under 
the  direction  of  Superintendent  M. 
Friedman,  who  has  brought  the  insti¬ 
tution  to  an  enviable  position  in  educa¬ 
tional  circles. 

Such  an  announcement  will  be 
greeted  with  considerable  gratification 
by  Carlisle  citizens  generally,  who 
have  watched  with  enthusiasm  the 
progress  of  the  institution  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Friedman,  who  has 
given  every  proof  of  his  intense  interest 
in,  and  friendship  for,  the  community. 

Nearly  every  paragraph,  nearly 
every  line  of  the  report,  contradicts 
the  theory  that  an  Indian  school,  away 
from  the  environment  of  the  Indian  of 
the  West,  cannot  be  successful  in  the 
East.  It  shows  conclusively  that  the 
Carlisle  institution  is  by  far  the  lead¬ 
ing  one  in  the  Indian  Service,  and  the 
increase  in  the  enrollment  is  significant. 
The  report  covers  a  wide  scope  of 
interest,  showing  besides  the  large  in¬ 
crease  in  enrollment,  the  effectiveness 
of  the  vocational  educational  system, 
extensive  improvements  to  the  entire 
school  plant,  the  introduction  of  lessons 
in  personal  hygiene  and  moral  training, 
and  the  huge  success  of  the  “Outing 
System,”  introduced  into  the  service  a 
number  of  years  ago. 
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There  is  also  a  strong  point  for 
thought  and  application  in  Cumber¬ 
land  County.  Mr.  Friedman  says: 

The  Indian  schools  of  the  country  are 
years  in  advance  of  the  public  schools  in 
the  various  States  for  white  children  where 
agricultural  training  is  concerned. 

He  then  criticises  the  schools  for 
whites  for  retarding  progress  along  this 
line  and  observes  that  the  Carlisle  insti¬ 
tution  is  one  of  the  first  to  “blaze  the 
trail”  and  that  hundreds  of  educators 
visit  the  school  each  year  to  gain  closer 
insight  into  the  work.  It  is  shown 
that  from  July  1,  1911,  to  June  30, 
1912,  the  value  of  the  products  from 
the  two  school  farms  amounted  to 
$9,640.35,  at  an  actual  cost  of  $2,642.- 
80. 

It  might  be  wise  for  rural  school 
directors  of  Cumberland  County  to 
seek  suggestion  for  furtherance  of 
agricultural  education  right  here  at 
home. 

The  school  has  grown  rapidly  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  Mr.  Friedman, 
and  Carlisle  owes  considerable  of  its 
advertising  to  this  school.  It  is  a 
known  fact  that  in  other  places  when 
Carlisle  is  mentioned,  the  stranger 
says:  “O,  yes!  that’s  where  the  Indians 
are,  isn’t  it?” 

Carlisle  is  glad  that  the  institution  is 
enjoying  a  period  of  unprecedented 
success.  It  is  glad  that  the  school  is 
here.  It  congratulates  Mr.  Friedman, 
and  wishes  him  a  continuance  of  his 
splendid  work.  Carlisle  predicts  that 
his  future  will  show  even  more  credit¬ 
able  accomplishments  than  the  gratify¬ 
ing  past. — Editorial,  Carlisle  Evening 
Herald. 


TRAINING  THE  INDIANS 

AN  INTERESTING  document, 
which  gives  encouraging  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  the  advancement  of  the  ab¬ 
original  race  in  the  United  States  is  the 
recently  issued  report  of  Superintend¬ 
ent  Friedman,  of  the  United  States 
Indian  School  at  Carlisle,  Pa.  This 
report  shows  that  the  Indian  people  are 
making  gratifying  progress;  that  ‘  they 
are  being  educated;  are  more  industri¬ 
ous;  lean  less  on  the  Government;  exer¬ 
cise  more  independence  of  thought  and 
action,  and  are  rapidly  becoming  prop¬ 
erty  owners.”  Certainly  such  a  general 
summing-up  of  the  case  must  be  very 
gratifying  to  everyone  desirous  of  seeing 
the  Indians  advance.  And  there  are 
many  concrete  facts  which  go  to  prove 
that  the  Superintendent  is  not  unduly 
optimistic.  He  points  out  the  practical 
character  of  the  education  imparted  at 
the  Carlisle  School,  which  is  adapted 
to  the  real  needs  of  the  American  Indi¬ 
ans  and  thus  serves  not  only  to  make 
them  exponents  of  a  higher  civilization 
but  to  equip  them  for  self-helpfulness. 

During  the  year  covered  by  the  re¬ 
port  the  total  enrollment  of  students 
was  1,083,  with  an  average  attendance 
of  971/4.  The  average  age  of  the 
boys  was  19  years  and  of  the  girls  18 
years.  There  were  no  epidemics,  and 
the  general  good  health  of  the  students 
was  never  better.  The  practical  train¬ 
ing  given  is  indicated  by  an  enumer¬ 
ation  of  the  various  branches  taught, 
which  include  about  everything  in  the 
way  of  useful  trades  and  occupations, 
even  telegraphy  having  been  added  of 
late,  while  the  records  show  what  the 
students  accomplished.  For  one  thing, 
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they  turned  out  from  the  various  shops 
and  industries  of  the  school  products 
worth  $77,466,  although  this  did  not 
include  a  large  amount  of  work  in  the 
way  of  washing,  preparation  of  food, 
care  of  the  kitchens  and  dormitories, 
and  in  the  discharge  of  other  duties. 
The  arrangement  permits  students  also 
to  earn  money  under  the  “Outing  Sys¬ 
tem,”  thus  getting  invaluable  lessons 
in  practical  efforts  at  self-support. 

The  report  covers  every  phase  of  the 
work  at  Carlisle,  and  leaves  no  doubt 
that  the  institution  is  doing  its  full  duty 
in  aiding  to  solve  the  "Indian  prob¬ 
lem.” — Rochester  Times. 

CARING  FOR  THE 
INDIAN 

UPERINTENDENT  M.  Fried¬ 
man  of  the  Government  School 
for  Indians  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  than  whom 
few  are  better  qualified  to  speak  on 
the  subject,  declares  that  there  is  a 
duty  incumbent  on  the  Government 
in  the  matter  of  caring  for  the  wards  it 
has  adopted  which  is  not  at  present 
adequately  performed.  There  is  ur¬ 
gent  need  of  a  medical  attendance 
which  the  Indians  do  not  at  present 
have  and  which  they  have  no  means 
of  securing.  The  Government  has 
confined  the  Indian  tribes  to  certain 
restricted  areas  and  is  supposed  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  all  their  necessities.  There  has 
been  a  great  failure  in  the  matter  of 
medical  care.  While  the  Indian  was 
leading  the  natural  out-door  life  of  his 
race,  he  was  healthy.  When  the 
white  man  undertook  to  govern  him 
and  introduced  many  vices  so  that  the 
Indian  no  longer  led  the  life  that  his 


ancestors  were  accustomed  to,  the  race 
began  to  develop  tuberculosis  and 
other  diseases  to  which  the  Indian  in 
his  free  days  had  been  a  comparative 
stranger.  In  the  matter  of  providing 
medical  attendance  for  the  Indians, 
there  are  many  instances  where  but 
one  doctor  has  been  appointed  to  care 
for  the  health  of  a  whole  tribe.  This 
means  that  the  one  man  is  called  upon 
to  cover  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
square  miles — a  thing  manifestly  im¬ 
possible  for  any  doctor. 

Superintendent  Friedman  says  that 
the  Indian  is  now  facing  a  critical  pe¬ 
riod  in  his  fight  for  health,  and  that 
unless  the  Government  takes  a  serious 
stand  in  the  matter  of  furnishing  ade¬ 
quate  medical  care,  the  Indian  that  is 
supposed  to  be  cared  for  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  will  soon  be  a  weakling  race. 
The  present  death  rate  among  the  In¬ 
dians  is  about  35  per  1,000,  while 
among  the  whites  it  is  but  15.  The 
Indians  have  but  little  knowledge  of 
the  methods  of  fighting  their  most 
dangerous  foe,  tuberculosis,  and  this 
malady  is  making  fearful  inroads  on 
the  race,  especially  in  those  settlements 
where  they  are  herded  together  under 
Government  control.  In  fact,  it  would 
seem  from  the  report  of  Mr.  Friedman 
that  the  Indians  under  Government 
control  are  those  who  are  not  as  well 
situated  as  the  Indians  who  are  freer 
from  restraint  and  who  live  more  nor¬ 
mal  lives.  Not  only  is  the  death  rate 
among  the  Indians  a  high  one,  but  the 
deaths  from  tuberculosis  reach  a  per¬ 
centage  of  about  30,  which  is  alto¬ 
gether  too  high  for  a  people  supposed 
to  be  under  Government  care.  If 
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the  Government  compels  the  Indian 
to  accept  Government  care,  to  abide 
by  Government  regulations,  then  the 
Government  is  equally  bound  to  fur¬ 
nish  adequate  protection,  not  only  in 
the  matter  of  shelter  and  food,  but  in 
protection  against  disease  and  infec¬ 
tion. —  Utica  ( N .  Y  )  Observer. 

MAKING  INDIANS 
USEFUL 

HE  movement  to  utilize  educat¬ 
ed  Indians  for  the  uplift  of  their 
own  people,  which  had  its  inception  at 
Carlisle,  seems  to  be  meeting  success. 
Superintendent  Friedman  of  the  Car¬ 
lisle  school,  announces  that  48  gradu¬ 
ates  and  returned  students  have  either 
received  positions  or  promotions  in  the 
Government  Indian  Service  during  the 
past  three  months.  Of  the  5,000  em¬ 
ployees  now  handling  the  Indians’  busi¬ 
ness,  291  are  Carlisle  graduates. 

“Those  who  have  investigated,”  de¬ 
clares  Superintendent  Friedman,  “are 
absolutely  convinced  that  the  Indian 
problem  will  never  be  solved  until  the 
red  men  get  into  the  Indian  Service. 
It  used  to  be  held  that  the  Indian  was 
not  the  equal  of  the  white  man,  and  de¬ 
spite  the  fact  that  he  passed  the  civil 
service,  was  placed  in  lower  positions 
than  the  white  man  and  few  trusted 
places  were  given  to  him.  But  there 
has  been  a  change.  And  to-day  some 
of  the  most  efficient  men  in  the  Indian 
Service  came  from  Carlisle.  Of  the 
291  in  the  Service  from  this  place,  their 
positions  range  from  superintendents  of 
schools,  forest  guards,  and  interpreters, 
to  stenographers,  chiefs  of  police,  super¬ 
visors,  and  teachers. 


“During  the  past  year  a  special  ex¬ 
amination  has  been  held  by  the  civil 
service  commision  and  recently  a  full 
blood  of  the  Omaha  tribe,  Levi  Lever¬ 
ing,  who  is  a  graduate  of  Carlisle,  passed 
this  examination  and  was  appointed  a 
superintendent  among  the  Indians  of 
Oklahoma. 

“No  one  understands  an  Indian  bet¬ 
ter  than  an  Indian.  When  properly 
trained  they  are  good  workers,  loyal, 
faithful  and  honest.  The  Indian  Serv¬ 
ice  needs  more  of  them.  By  helping 
to  aid  their  people  they  grow  stronger 
themselves.  More  responsible  and 
well-trained  Indians  will  give  new  im¬ 
petus  to  the  Indian  Service.  We  must 
remember  that  white  men  make  fail¬ 
ures  in  official  positions  and  scores  of 
changes  are  made  each  year  because  of 
inefficiency  on  that  side.  Let  us,  there¬ 
fore,  be  patient  and  just  with  those  of 
red  skin  in  the  Government’s  employ.” 

The  Superintendent’s  position  seems 
to  be  a  logical  one  and  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  the  utilization  of 
the  educated  Indians  in  that  kind  of  ser¬ 
vice  will  not  only  be  of  advantage  to 
them,  but  will  help  the  Government  to 
better  perform  its  duties  toward  the 
less  intelligent  members  of  the  various 
tribes. — Exchange. 

HE  Indians  are  coming  into  their 
own.  Of  the  5,000  Government 
employees  now  handling  the  Indians’ 
business,  nearly  300  are  graduates  of 
the  Indian  School  at  Carlisle,  Pa. 
They  are  engaged  as  school  superin¬ 
tendents,  chiefs  of  police,  supervisors, 
teachers,  forest  guards,  stenographers, 
and  interpreters. — Holyoke  (Mass.) 
Telegram. 


The  Indian’s  Gift. 

Anna  Hauser,  Cheyenne. 

NCE  upon  a  time  an  Indian  started  on  a  long  jour¬ 
ney,  and  as  was  the  custom  in  those  days  he  walked. 

The  only  thing  which  he  carried  was  a  large  buf¬ 
falo  robe.  It  was  very  hot,  as  it  was  in  midsummer 
when  he  started  on  his  journey. 

As  he  was  nearing  a  river  bank  he  saw  a  fox  sit¬ 
ting  there.  When  he  reached  the  river  he  began  to  talk  to  the  fox 
for  quite  a  while,  and  then  he  again  started  on  his  journey. 

When  he  was  quite  a  distance  from  the  river  he  came  to  a  large 
rock,  and  he  began  to  talk  to  the  rock.  The  rays  of  the  sun  were 
beating  on  the  rock  and  the  Indian  thought  he  would  give  the  robe 
to  the  rock  as  a  present  to  protect  it  from  the  scorching  rays  of  the 
summer  sun.  He  gave  the  robe  to  the  rock  and  he  again  resumed 
his  journey. 

He  had  not  gone  very  far  from  the  rock  when  he  again  met  the 
same  fox  and  began  talking  to  him.  In  the  distance  could  be  seen 
black,  heavy  clouds  and  he  knew  that  there  was  going  to  be  a  severe 
storm.  He  wished  for  his  robe  to  protect  him  from  the  storm  and 
he  finally  made  up  his  mind  to  take  it  back  from  the  rock. 

He  told  the  fox  to  go  after  it  and  the  fox  did  so.  The  rock 
was  very  unwilling  to  give  up  the  present  given  to  him  by  the  In¬ 
dian.  The  fox  took  the  robe  in  spite  of  the  rock’s  protests  and 
carried  it  to  the  Indian. 

The  Indian  could  see  off  in  the  distance  that  something  black 
was  coming.  He  thought  it  was  a  cloud  and  did  not  hurry  but 
took  his  time. 

The  next  time  he  looked  back  he  saw  that  it  was  the  rock  which 
was  following  him.  He  looked  around  for  a  hiding  place  and  saw 
a  cave  where  the  fox  lived.  He  ran  into  the  hole,  but  it  was  too 
late  as  the  rock  had  seen  him.  The  rock  rolled  up  to  the  mouth 
of  the  cave  and  the  man  was  suffocated. 

This  should  teach  us  a  lesson  that  whatever  we  give  away  we 
should  not  take  back  and  be  “an  Indian  giver,”  as  they  say. 


#rabuates:  anb  ^eturneb  £l>tubentg 

THE  United  States  Congress  is  made  up  of  hard-headed  and  far-sighted  business 
men.  Generalizations  relative  to  Indian  education  are  not  accepted  as  facts, 
and  the  Congress  insists  on  individual  records  to  prove  the  value  of  Indian  Schools. 
The  Carlisle  School  has  long  felt  the  justice  of  this  demand  and  has  met  it. 
Superintendent  Friedman  considers  this  matter  one  of  the  most  important  with 
which  he  is  charged,  and  each  year  writes  thousands  of  letters  of  good  cheer  and 
encouragement  to  the  former  students.  Large  numbers  are  found  employment, 
and  larger  numbers  are  returning  to  visit  their  Alma  Mater  each  year.  What 
splendid  achievements  in  civilization,  and  remarkable  progress  toward  the  best  in 
citizenship,  is  breathed  in  the  spirit  and  story  of  these  letters! 


In  a  letter  to  Superintendent  Friedman, 
Solomon  Moses,  who  has  been  located  at 
Roanoke,  Va.,  for  some  years,  says:  “I  am 
getting  along  finely.  I  have  been  in  two 
public  debates  during  the  year;  won  the  first 
unanimously,  but  lost  the  second.  I  also 
coached  a  football  team  which  won  the  cham¬ 
pionship  of  the  city.  We  lost  only  one 
game  during  the  season,  that  was  to  Lynch¬ 
burg.  ” 

7777  r 

Mabel  Logan  writes  from  Irving,  N.  Y., 
that  she  is  doing  housework  in  a  good  home. 
She  wishes  to  be  remembered  to  her  former 
classmates. 

TTT?  r 

Through  a  letter  we  learn  that  Bessie 
Waggoner,  who  was  one  of  the  most  active 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  workers  while  at  Carlisle,  is 
now  engaged  in  the  same  kind  of  work  at 
her  home  in  Emerson,  Neb.  She  has  organ¬ 
ized  a  junior  class,  and  she  has  been  requested 
to  organize  a  Camp-Fire  Association. 

777?  r 

Andrew  Knife,  who  left  Carlisle  four¬ 
teen  years  ago,  says  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Friedman:  “I  feel  sorry  that  I  did  not  get 


enough  education  to  get  along  better,  but  I 
do  the  best  I  can  and  have  made  a  good 
living  ever  since  I  left  Carlisle.  ”  Mr.  Knife 
is  at  the  Oglala  Boarding  School,  Pine 
Ridge,  S.  Dak. 

777/  K 

Cecelia  Wheelock,  who  was  recently 
appointed  to  a  position  in  the  Southern  Ute 
School,  at  Ignacio,  Colo.,  sends  word  to 
Superintendent  Friedman  that  she  finds  her¬ 
self  among  very  pleasant  people  and  that 
the  work  is  satisfactory. 

■\\\\  w 

7777 

Inez  Brown,  one  of  Carlisle’s  graduates 
who  was  appointed  to  a  position  in  the 
Government  service  in  Arizona  a  short 
time  ago,  writes  that  she  has  been  promoted 
to  a  position  at  Ft.  Totten,  N.  Dak 

77/7  ^ 

The  Davenport,  Iowa,  Democrat,  has  the 
following  interesting  story  about  one  of 
Carlisle’s  graduates: 

“L.  N.  Gansworth  of  this  city,  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Mt.  Ida  Presbyterian  Sunday 
school  and  head  of  the  mechanical  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Linotype  Composition  Com- 
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pany,  knew  the  late  Vice  President  Sherman 
personally.  Mr.  Sherman  was  chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs 
when  Mr.  Gansworth  was  attending  Car¬ 
lisle  School.  After  the  latter  had  graduated , 
he  was  foreman  of  the  Carlisle  School  Print¬ 
ing  Office  for  two  years,  and  then,  through 
Mr.  Sherman’6  friendship,  secured  a  position 
at  Boonville,  N.  Y.,  in  Mr.  Sherman’s 
district.  While  there  he  came  to  know  the 
future  Vice  President  well,  and  he  attests  to 
his  genial  nature  and  kindly  and  courteous 
treatment  of  all  who  knew  him.” 

VP  “ 

In  a  letter  to  the  school,  Mrs.  Nellie 
Ironshield  Elkface  tells  of  two  interesting 
babies,  a  little  girl  of  two  years,  and  a  small 
boy  of  three  months.  Mr.  Elkface  is  a  po¬ 
liceman  at  the  substation  near  Shields,  N. 
Dak. 

z"  ™ 

William  Paisano  was  recently  re-elected 
governor  of  his  tribe,  the  Pueblos.  Mr. 
Paisano  is  also  postmaster  at  Casa  Blanca, 
N.  Mex. ,  and  has  lately  been  appointed  to 
represent  his  people  at  Washington,  D.  C., 
in  a  business  proposition  connected  with 
their  land.  He  left  for  that  city  on  the  1st 
of  February  with  his  two  interpreters,  both 
former  Carlisle  students,  Ulysses  G.  Paisano 
and  Yamie  Leeds. 

s. 

V77 r 

Nancy  Samuel,  formerly  Nancy  John, 
writes  from  Kooskia,  Idaho,  that  she  and 
her  husband  are  now  living  in  a  nice  new 
home. 

V77 r 

We  have  recently  heard  of  the  marriage, 
last  July,  at  Oelrichs,  S.  Dak.,  of  Miss  Ida 
Swallow,  Class  1901,  and  Dr.  Merdaman. 
Before  her  marriage,  Mrs.  Merdaman  who 
had  held  different  positions  in  the  Service, 
was  doing  clerical  work  for  her  father,  who 
owns  a  large  store  in  Oelrichs. 

■\W\  w, 

V77 r 

Sherman  Jimerson,  in  a  letter  to  the 
school,  writes:  “I  am  well  and  happy  to  see 
the  New  Year,  and  I  thank  God  for  his  good¬ 
ness.  I  send  greetings  to  the  boys  and  girls 


and  hope  they  will  meet  with  success.  Car¬ 
lisle  is  certainly  turning  out  smart,  intelli¬ 
gent  men  and  women.  I  would  not  have 
been  in  Youngstown,  Ohio,  now  if  I  hadn’t 
gotten  a  start  at  ^Carlisle.” 

777/  r 

T homas  T.  Saul,  ’09,  and  Thomas  Ashly 
Eagleman,  ’08,  send  greetings  from  Cham¬ 
berlain,  S.  Dak.  Both  report  good  success 
in  living  up  to  their  respective  mottos  "On¬ 
ward”  and  “Excelsior.” 

V77 r 

J.  William  Ettawageshik,  Class  ’ll,  is 
now  assistant  editor  of  The  Outlook,  a  paper 
published  at  Onoway,  Mich. 

fc- 

““  r 

Daniel  Sleeping  Bear  writes  from  Hays, 
Mont.,  as  follows:  “I’m  all  right  and  mak¬ 
ing  my  own  living.  I  have  no  ranch  yet, 
— I  just  own  a  little  place  to  live  on.  I  am 
trying  to  make  use  of  what  I  learned  at  Car¬ 
lisle  and  feel  that  I  am  making  good.  I 
have  sixty  head  of  horses  and  a  few  head  of 
cattle.  ” 

VP  “ 

In  a  delightful  letter  from  Louis  Run¬ 
nels  we  learn  that  he  is  in  school  at  Keller, 
Wash.  Louis  says  in  part:  “I  feel  that  I 
have  accomplished  something  since  I  left 
Carlisle,  and  this  year  I  hope  to  do  better 
than  before.  I  find  that  when  a  man’s  rep¬ 
utation  is  good  he  can  get  help  anywhere, 
no  matter  whether  he  has  money  or  not. 
If  he  be  honest  and  willing  to  work,  there 
is  no  reason  why  he  shouldn’t  succeed.  I 
trust  the  Class  of  1913  will  appreciate  the 
importance  and  value  of  beginning  right. 
Some  realize  that  only  through  experience, 
and  then  oftentimes  it  is  too  late. 

V/7  r 

From  his  home  near  Cherry  Creek,  S. 
Dak.,  James  Browndog  writes  how  he  re¬ 
joices  over  the  victories  of  the  football  boys. 
He  says  in  part:  “When  the  boys  give  the 
warwhoop  they  are  sure  to  win  great  honors. 
I  wish  I  were  back  at  the  dear  old  school. 
I  am  in  good  health  and  working  on  the 
ranch.” 


Field  Trip  Shows  Carlisle  Indians  Successful 


During  the  past  summer  Dr.  James  E. 
Johnson,  of  the  Class  of  1901,  who  is  suc¬ 
cessfully  practicing  his  profession  of  den  tistry 
in  San  Juan,  Porto  Rico,  made  a  tour  of  the 
United  States  in  his  automobile.  While  on 
this  trip  he  met  many  of  the  former  students 
of  the  Carlisle  Indian  School,  and  since  his 
return  to  the  island,  he  has  written  a  letter 
to  the  Superintendent  giving  some  of  the 
most  important  facts  concerning  them.  Dr. 
Johnson  madean  enviable  record  as  astudent, 
having  been  elected,  while  here,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  All-American  football  team. 
Later  on,  he  worked  his  way  through  col¬ 
lege,  and  he  has  been  very  successful  in  his 
profession  ever  since.  He  is  married  to  a 
graduate  of  the  school. 

Dr.  Johnson  writes:  “While  in  Gresham, 
Wis. ,  we  saw  Sam  and  Artie  Miller,  Philip 
Tousey,  and  Bessie  Peters.  Sam  is  teach¬ 
ing  school  at  Keshena,  Wis.,  and  Artie  and 
Philip  were  working  in  a  mill.  Bessie  had 
just  come  home  for  her  vacation  after  teach¬ 
ing  in  the  West  through  the  winter. 

“The  very  night  we  arrived  in  Witten¬ 
berg,  Wis.,  the  fire  bell  rang  and  upon  go¬ 
ing  to  see  where  it  was,  I  found  it  was  at 
the  home  of  Will  Palladean,  an  ex-student 
of  Carlisle  who  has  a .  nice  modern  home 
there.  The  fire  company  succeeded  in  ex¬ 
tinguishing  the  fire  before  much  damage 
was  done.  We  were  in  Wittenberg  three 
weeks  and  before  we  left  the  insurance 
company  had  already  paid  Will  for  his  loss 
and  he  had  his  home  almost  repaired. 

“Abbie  Jane  Doxtator  Schuyler  is  also 
living  in  Wittenberg  with  her  husband  and 
four  children.  Her  husband  is  a  carpenter 
and  a  hard-working  man.  He  has  the  rep¬ 
utation  there  among  his  white  friends  of 
being  able  to  do  the  work  of  two  men  in 
the  time  of  one  other  man. 

“In  Chicago  we  visited  Juliette  Smith 
Two  Axe.  She  has  two  fine  babies  now 
and  they  are  getting  along  nicely.  We 
also  saw  Charles  Roberts,  a  graduate  of 
Carlisle,  and  an  ex-football  and  baseball 


player.  He  is  married  and  has  a  fine  job 
as  foreman  in  a  large  paper-box  establish¬ 
ment  on  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago.  Charles 
has  not  lost  any  of  his  old-time  generous 
heartedness,  which  was  demonstrated  by 
his  telling  us  he  had  adopted  (before  his 
marriage)  a  little  chap  about  two  years  old, 
whose  mother  had  died  and  whose  father 
was  a  worthless  man.  He  said  he  took  him 
down  to  one  of  the  big  stores  and  fitted 
him  out  with  a  whole  new  outfit  of  clothes, 
and  there  being  a  game  of  baseball  that 
same  Saturday  afternoon,  he  took  him  out 
to  see  the  ball  game.  He  thinks  as  much 
of  the  little  fellow  as  if  he  were  his  own. 
He  has  had  him  now  three  years.  When 
we  told  Charley  we  expected  to  visit  Carlisle 
on  our  return  trip  he  asked  to  be  remem¬ 
bered  to  all  his  old  acquaintances  and 
teachers. 

“A  couple  of  days  ago,  Paul  Sequi,  Porto 
Rican  and  ex-student  of  Carlisle,  returned 
to  his  native  island  after  seven  years’  absence. 
He  is  married  and  is  the  manager  for  Barto- 
lome  Sequi  &  Son,  funeral  directors,  with 
officers  in  San  Juan  and  Ponce. 

“Manual  (Emanuel)  Ruiz  Rexach,  of  the 
Class  of  1905  of  Carlisle,  has  been  married 
recently  and  has  a  job  as  clerk  in  the  civil 
service  in  San  Juan,  P.  R.  Also  Antonio 
Rodriguez  of  the  same  class  has  a  good  job 
as  internal  revenue  collector  on  the  island. 

“Henry  (Enrique)  Urrutia,  ex-student  of 
Carlisle,  is  married.  Henry  passed  the  ex¬ 
amination  for  first  lieutenant  in  the  Porto 
Rican  Regiment  and  is  now  stationed  at 
Henry  Barracks,  at  Cayey,  P.  R.  Angela 
Rivera  and  Maria  Santaella  of  Class  1905, 
Carlisle,  are  employed  as  teachers  by  the 
Department  of  Education.  So  much  for 
graduates  and  ex-students. 

“I  am  going  to  move  my  office  from 
where  I  have  been  for  just  four  years  to  the 
new  modern  Royal  Bank  of  Canada  Build¬ 
ing,  which  will  be  completed  by  February 
1,  1913.” 
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HISTORY 

The  School  was  founded  in  1879,  and  is  supported  by  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment.  First  specific  appropriation  made  by  Congress  July  31,  1883. 

PRESENT  PLANT 

The  present  equipment  consists  of  49  buildings  and  311  acres  of  land. 
The  equipment  is  modern  and  complete. 

TRADES 

Practical  instruction  is  given  in  farming,  dairying,  horticulture,  dressmaking, 
cooking,  laundering,  housekeeping,  and  in  TWENTY  trades. 

ACADEMIC 

There  is  a  carefully  graded  school,  including  courses  in  agriculture, 
teaching,  stenography,  business  practice,  telegraphy,  and  industrial  art. 

OUTING  SYSTEM 

This  affords  an  extended  residence  in  carefully  selected  families,  with  in¬ 
struction  in  public  schools,  sewing,  housekeeping,  and  practice  at  their  trades. 
Students  earn  regular  wages  and  at  present  have  about  $40,000  to  their  credit 
in  bank  drawing  interest. 

PURPOSE 

To  train  Indians  as  teachers,  home  makers,  mechanics  and  industrial  leaders 
either  among  their  own  people  or  in  competition  with  the  whites. 


Faculty .  79 

Enrollment  for  fiscal  year  1912  .  1,031 

Returned  students  and  graduates .  5,616 


RESULTS 

Graduates  and  returned  students  are  leaders  and  teachers  among  their  people; 
291  with  the  Government  as  Supervisors,  Superintendents,  Teachers,  etc.,  in 
Government  schools.  Remainder  are  good  home  makers,  successful  in  busi¬ 
ness,  the  professions,  and  the  industries. 
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The  Historical  Allegheny: 

By  George  P.  Donehoo,  D.  D. 

“Ye  say  they  have  all  passed  away , 

That  noble  race  and  brave-, 

That  their  light  canoes  have  vanished 
From  off  the  crystal  wave; 

That  ’ mid  the  forest  where  they  roamed 
There  rings  no  hunted s  shout; 

But  their  name  is  on  your  waters 
And  ye  cannot  wash  it  out.” 

URING  the  past  summer  the  last  two  lines  of  this 
stanza  kept  singing  in  the  writer’s  ears.  The  old 
Indian  trail  was  first  taken  up  at  Old  Town,  on  the 
Potomac.  It  was  followed  along  the  eastern  slope 
of  the  Warriors  Ridge  to  the  Juniata,  and  then 
across  the  various  mountain  ridges  to  the  site  of 
Shamokin  (now  Sunbury),  on  the  Susquehannna.  Then  the  trail 
was  taken  up  the  West  Branch  to  the  Sinnemahoning,  and  then  over 
the  “divide”  to  the  waters  of  the  Allegheny. 

Along  the  course  of  these  great  trails  great  cities  have  arisen 
out  of  the  once  whispering  wilderness  of  forest  trees.  The  glitter¬ 
ing  steel  rails  of  the  modern  trails  of  civilization,  which  cross  the 
trails  of  the  Red  Man,  or  run  along  their  course,  have  taken  the  place 
of  “their  light  canoes,”  as  means  of  transportation.  Shawnee  T own, 
Shamokin,  Paxtang,  Assinsing,  and  the  other  Indian  villages  have 
long  since  been  buried  under  the  foundations  of  Cumberland, 
Harrisburg,  Sunbury,  Williamsport,  Pittsburgh  and  other  cities  of 

to-day. 

“But — their  name  is  on  your  waters 
And  ye  cannot  wash  it  out.” 

Potomac,  Juniata,  Susquehanna,  Sinnemahoning,  Allegheny— these 
are  the  names  which  with  hundreds  of  others  remain  as  haunting 

memories  of  the  far  distant  past. 

As  the  writer  stood  at  the  intersection  of  the  North  and  West 


Branches  of  the  Susquehanna,  at  the  present  city  of  Sunbury,  and 
looked  across  the  broad  bosom  of  the  united  river,  to  the  Blue  Hill 
on  the  western  shore,  he  was  facing  one  of  the  great  trails  which 
once  led  to  the  Ohio.  It  is  not  easy  to  realize  that  in  order  to 
reach  the  Allegheny,  the  Red  warriors  went  up  the  Susquehanna 
to  this  point,  and  then  struck  westward  up  the  West  Branch  valley. 
Yet  such  was  the  case.  As  all  roads  led  to  Rome,  so  all  Indian 
trails  in  Pennsylvania  led  to  Shamokin  (now  Sunbury),  the  largest 
Indian  town  in  Pennsylvania,  within  historic  times.  For,  here 
dwelt  Shikellamy,  the  diplomat  of  the  Iroquois  who  held  the  Dela¬ 
ware  and  Shawnee  in  check.  When  some  Indian  chief  at  Shan- 
nopin’s  Town  (now  Pittsburgh)  wanted  to  sell  a  few  hundred  acres 
of  land,  around  in  the  region  of  the  present  East  End,  to  some 
charitable  Virginian  for  two  quarts  of  so-called  whisky,  he  had  to 
get  the  consent  of  Shikellamy  before  the  transaction  was  “legal. 
Consequently  the  road  to  Shamokin  was  a  well-travelled  one. 

As  you  strike  up  the  West  Branch  valley  you  cut  through  the 
many  mountain  ridges,  getting  into  a  more  and  more  lofty  series  of 
hills  and  into  more  and  more  narrow  valleys  until  you  reach  the 
Sinnemahoning— where  you  feel  as  if  the  great  towering  hills  would 
fall  down  on  you.  If  you  were  going  to  the  Ohio  you  would  go  on  up 
the  West  Branch  to  the  present  Clearfield,  and  then  on  to  “the 
Forks.”  But,  if  you  were  going  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Allegheny, 
and  on  into  the  Seneca  country,  you  would  go  on  up  the  Sinnemaho¬ 
ning  to  the  “Canoe  Place,”  and  then  you  would  hide  your  canoe  in 
the  bushes  and  make  the  portage  over  the  “divide”  to  the  present 
Port  Allegheny.  From  here  you  would  go  northward  into  New 
York  State,  around  the  bend  at  Olean  and  then  on  southward  over 
the  glittering  surface  of  the  Allegheny. 

Have  you  ever  thought  that  this  short  portage  of  about  20 
miles  is  the  only  one  you  would  have  to  make  if  you  were  an  Indian, 
in  travelling  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico?  Here 
was  a  great  “Trunk”  line  from  Philadelphia  to  New  Orleans.  Ah! 
Could  the  Allegheny  but  tell  what  it  knows  of  the  days  when  the 
canoes  of  the  unknown  race  of  Red  Men  skimmed  over  its  spark¬ 
ling  waters! 

On  the  hill  top,  Sweden  Hill,  it  is  called,  just  above  Couders- 
port,  are  four  little  springs.  One  flows  northward  until  it  becomes 
the  Genesee  River;  another  flows  northeastward  into  the  Susque- 
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hanna;  the  third  flows  southward  into  the  West  Branch,  and  the 
fourth  flows  westward,  then  northward,  and  then  southward  past  the 
city  of  Pittsburgh.  This  fourth  stream  is  called  the  Allegheny,  from 
its  very  fountain  spring. 

In  the  long,  long  ago,  when  the  ancestors  of  the  Delaware  and 
Iroquois  lived  far  out  beyond  the  Mississippi,  on  the  northwestern 
part  of  the  continent,  the  region  along  the  upper  Ohio  was  inhabited 
by  a  race  of  Red  Men  called  the  Allegewe,  or  Tallegewe.  For  some 
unknown  reason  the  ancestors  of  the  Lenape  or  Delaware,  and  the 
ancestors  of  the  Iroquois  determined  to  migrate  eastward.  After 
they  crossed  the  Mississippi,  or  Detroit  River,  as  some  think,  they 
sent  forward  spies  into  the  region  to  the  eastward.  These  returned, 
making  the  report  that  along  the  rivers  and  smaller  streams  in  this 
vast  sweep  of  valleys  and  mountains  dwelt  amighty  nation  of  warriors, 
called  the  Allegewe.  The  Delaware  chiefs  asked  the  permission 
of  this  nation  to  pass  through  their  country.  This  was  granted, 
but  when  the  Allegewe  saw  the  great  numbers  of  the  Delawares, 
they  feared  to  let  them  enter  their  territory.  A  bloody  battle  ensued, 
in  which  the  Delawares  were  defeated.  Then  the  Iroquois  joined 
with  the  Delawares  (Lenni  Lenape,  as  they  were  then  called)  and 
after  many  battles  they  defeated  the  Allegewe,  driving  them  down 
the  Ohio.  Scholars  now  identify  the  Allegewe  with  the  Cherokee. 
The  Delawares  crossed  the  mountains  and  went  on  to  the  great  river, 
where  they  settled.  Here  they  were  first  encountered  by  the  white 
race,  who  gave  them  the  name  Delaware,  because  their  great  villages 
were  on  that  stream.  The  Iroquois  went  northward  into  the  Lake 
region  of  New  York,  holding  the  Allegheny  River  region  as  their 
hunting  ground. 

Such  is  the  tradition  of  the  Walam  Olum  of  the  Delawares. 
This  tradition  is  being  more  and  more  completely  established  as  real 
history.  Hence  the  Allegheny  is  named  for  the  Allegewe,  who 
centuries  ago  lived  along  its  tree-bound  shores.  The  name 
Allegheny  is  perhaps  the  oldest  Indian  name  of  the  period  of  the  In¬ 
dian  occupation  in  western  Pennsylvania,  if  not  west  of  the 
Allegheny  Mountains. 

Possibly  no  river  on  the  American  continent  has  had  as  many 
names,  due  to  the  varied  number  of  tribes  which  have  dwelt  upon 
its  shores.  It  is  perhaps  unknown  to  many  people  in  Pittsburgh 
that  the  Arkansa,  a  Siouian  tribe,  after  whom  the  western  State  and 
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river  were  named,  once  lived  upon  the  shores  of  the  upper  Ohio 
and  Allegheny.  This  gave  the  river  its  early  name  of  “the  river 
of  the  Akansea.”  The  Shawnee  called  it  “Palawa  Thepeki,”  or 
“Turkey”  river.  The  Iroquois  name  was  “O-hee-yo,”  which  was 
corrupted  into  Ohio.  The  Delaware  name  was  “Kithanna,” 
“Great  River.”  The  French  called  it  “La  Belle  Riviere,”  “the 
beautiful  river.”  The  name  which  has  remained  is  that  given  to  it 
because  the  Allegewe,  its  earliest  human  occupants,  lived  along  its 
shores. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  names  given  above  applied  to 
the  stream  now  known  as  the  Allegheny,  and  the  great  river  now 
known  as  the  Ohio,  which  was  looked  at  as  being  a  continuation  of 
the  first  stream.  The  Monongahela  was  marked  as  a  tributary  of 
the  Allegheny. 

What  tales  this  stream  could  tell  of  the  Arkansas,  the  Allegewe, 
the  Erie,  the  Iroquois,  the  Shawnee,  the  Delaware,  and  then  of  the 
first  white  men  who  floated  over  its  bosom!  The  first  French  ex¬ 
pedition  from  Canada  to  the  site  of  Pittsburgh  came  down  this 
stream  in  1749,  opening  the  way  for  the  struggle  between  the  two 
great  World  powers  for  the  possession  of  the  region  for  which  the 
Red  Men  had  been  fighting  for  countless  generations. 

A  few  days  ago  the  writer  wandered  through  the  dark  hemlock 
forests  which  remain  at  the  headwaters  of  this  historic  stream.  All 
about  him  stood  the  great  giants,  straight  as  arrows — even  with  the 
burden  of  centuries  of  years  upon  them.  It  was  as  silent  as  mid¬ 
ocean,  for  the  sounds  of  the  places  where  men  lived  were  entirely  shut 
out  by  the  thousands  and  thousands  of  acres  of  hemlock  trees.  On 
the  hill  tops  from  which  the  trees  had  been  cut,  or  burned  away,  the 
wind  was  blowing;  down  in  the  depths  of  that  primeval  forest  not 
a  leaf  was  stirring  on  the  underbrush. 

All  about  were  the  brown,  decaying,  moss-covered  remains  of 
the  hemlocks  which  had  been  waving  their  great  arms  over  that 
forest  500  years  ago.  Some  of  these  great  giants  were  three  feet  in 
diameter.  When  the  shadows  of  night  fell  over  that  brooding 
wilderness  of  hemlocks  the  sighing  of  the  tree  tops  seemed  to  be 
some  strange  and  mysterious  language  of  these  wood  folk.  Per¬ 
haps  they  were  telling  of  the  days  when  the  packs  of  wolves  went 
yelping  down  the  ravines  in  pursuit  of  the  deer  which  had  been 
wounded  by  the  flint-pointed  arrow  of  the  hunter  of  the  Eries,  or 
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of  the  distant  days  when  the  warriors  of  the  SeneCas  cut  across  the 
valleys  as  they  went  southward  into  the  country  of  the  “Flatheads.” 
Here  was  the  southern  “doorway”  to  the  “Long  House”  of  the 
Iroquois  in  Western  New  York.  Even  long  after  the  region  about 
Pittsburgh  had  been  settled  by  the  white  men,  no  white  man  dared 
enter  this  unknown  wilderness.  It  was  “the  Forbidden  Country.” 
As  late  as  1767,  Zeisberger,  on  his  way  to  Tionesta,  was  warned  by 
his  Indian  guides  to  turn  back,  for  “that  pathway  had  never  been 
trodden  by  the  feet  of  any  but  the  Iroquois.” 

Southward,  over  the  mountains  of  McKean  and  Clinton  counties, 
sweep  these  unbroken  forests  of  hemlock  and  beech  trees,  rolling 
in  great  dark  green  billows  over  the  “divide”  between  the  waters 
of  the  Susquehanna  and  the  Allegheny.  The  Allegewe  have  de¬ 
parted  into  the  distant  shadows  of  the  dim  horizon  of  History;  the 
Eries  were  blotted  out  in  the  centuries  past;  the  Senecas  have  moved 
northward;  the  Delaware  and  Shawnee  have  struck  the  trail  to  the 
setting  sun;  and  now  the  proud,  crested  heads  of  these  giant  hem¬ 
locks  will  soon  come  crashing  to  the  ground  by  the  axe  of  the 
“lumberjack.”  The  Allegewe  left  no  written  records,  nor  did  the 
Erie,  nor  did  the  Seneca,  nor  did  the  Delaware  and  Shawnee. 
Even  the  earthworks,  the  mounds,  the  graveyards  have  been  blotted 
from  the  face  of  the  earth  by  the  advancing  tide  of  civilization. 

“But — their  name  is  on  your  waters 
And  ye  cannot  wash  it  out.” 

They  have  left  the  memorial  of  their  existence  in  the  names  of 
every  stream  on  which  they  lived.  Written  records  perish;  monu¬ 
ments  of  brass  and  marble  ultimately  decay;  but  the  records  written 
on  water  remain  forever,  for  the  laughing  Allegheny  sings  as  it 
bubbles  down  the  hillsides  of  the  land  of  the  pine  and  hemlock, 

“Men  may  come,  and  men  may  go, 

But  I  go  on  forever.” 

As  we  lighted  our  little  camp  fire  to  make  our  coffee  for  supper, 
which  we  ate  on  the  top  of  one  of  the  highest  mountains  in  the  region, 
the  brilliant  stars  of  the  “Dipper”  were  just  beginning  to  appear. 
The  long  ridges  of  mountains,  seen  along  the  horizon  in  every 
direction,  looked  like  great  banks  of  black  clouds.  It  was  the  grand 
world,  as  God  made  it,  filled  with  mountains  and  forests  under  a  star- 
it  sky.  The  place  seemed  haunted  by  the  memories  of  the  days 
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when  the  Iroquois  trailed  through  it.  And  then,  my  thoughts  flew 
back  to  a  few  evenings  before  when  I  sat  by  the  side  of  James  Thorpe 
at  a  reception  at  the  United  States  Indian  School  at  Carlisle.  All 
about  us  were  the  trophies  which  this  wonderful  Indian  had 
won  at  Stockholm,  as  the  champion  all-around  athlete  of  the  world — 
and  so,  of  all  time.  There  was  the  Viking  ship  of  silver  from  the 
Czar  of  Russia,  the  heroic  bust  of  the  King  of  Sweden,  and  the 
many  other  prizes  won  by  his  prowess  over  all  the  athletic  heroes 
of  the  world.  And  as  the  dark  hours  of  night  fell  upon  that  world 
of  hemlocks  I  wondered  if  the  shades  of  Canasatego,  Tedyuskung, 
Shikellamy,  the  heroes  of  the  Red  Men  of  the  past,  could  know  as 
they  wandered  through  the  “Happy  Hunting  Ground”  how  their 
descendants  were  taking  other  prizes  in  the  World  of  Men  than 
those  of  the  chase. 

Parker,  Thorpe, Tewanima,  Bender,  Dagenett,  Eastman,  Deitz — 
and  the  scores  of  other  leaders  of  the  Red  Men,  who  surpass  the 
leaders  of  the  White  Men  in  many  lines  of  human  effort,  prove  that 
the  highest  type  of  primitive  man  who  ever  lived  on  the  face  of  the 
earthhas  not  “passed  away,”  but  rather  that  he  is  just  beginning  to 
be.  Blood  will  tell,  and  the  blood  which  so  often  stained  the  waters 
of  “The  Beautiful  River”  with  so  deep  a  hue  that  nothing  can  “wash 
it  out”  will  in  the  years  to  come  have  a  story  to  tell  which  will  make 
the  White  Man  listen.  Superintendent  Friedman,  of  the  Indian 
School,  is  helping  to  bring  sublime  harmony  out  of  the  lives  of  these 
Children  of  Nature,  whose  ancestors  lived  and  loved  on  the  shores 
of  the  historic  stream  which  flows  through  the  very  heart  of 
Pittsburgh. 
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Indian  Race,  Perishing,  Gives  Nation 
Men  of  Influence: 

From  the  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal, 


lIVE  the  Indian  a  chance! 

This  demand  that  Arrierica’s  legitimate  children, 
the  surviving  members  of  a  wonderful  race,  be  given 
a  square  deal  by  the  country  which  rightfully  be¬ 
longs  to  them  grows  stronger  hourly.  It  is  a  plea 
that  goes  up  from  the  heart  of  every  patriotic  citizen; 
a  plea  backed  by  love  of  country  and  sincere  af¬ 
fection  for  the  noble  red  man,  once  monarch  of  all 
he  surveyed  on  this  continent  but  now  making  his 
iast  stand  on  the  rim  of  a  civilization  that  has  taken  all  he  had  and 


given  him  little  in  return. 

That  it  should  be  necessary  to  make  such  a  plea  for  the  lawful 
owners  of  this  great  land  will  seem  strange  to  residents  of  other 
countries,  but  that  prompt  action  is  necessary  to  insure  them  the 
small  comforts  to  which  they  are  entitled  has  been  shown  by  the 
recent  disclosures  dealing  with  life  on  the  Indian  reservations,  dis¬ 
closures  that  brought  a  twinge  of  conscience  to  every  one  that  read 
them.  Investigation  showed  that  the  picturesque  wards  of  the 
Government  are  being  neglected  and  that  those  delegated  to  look 
after  their  simple  wants  had  been  remiss  in  their  duties. 

While  many  uninformed  persons  have  been  accustomed  to  point 
out  the  uselessness  of  educating  the  Indian,  basing  their  contention 
on  the  more  or  less  popular  belief  that  no  amount  of  education  can 
prevent  the  Indian  from  reverting  to  the  barbaric  life  of  his  fathers, 
enough  members  of  the  race  have  made  good  after  getting  a  chance 
to  refute  that  belief.  It  may  be  true  that  many  of  them  fail  to  capi¬ 
talize  the  education  provided  by  the  Government,  going  back  to 
their  natural  state  as  soon  as  the  school  door  closes  behind  them, 
preferring  to  hunt,  fish  and  roam  the  hills  to  struggling  for  a  footing 
in  the  business  world,  but  for  that  matter  thousands  of  civilized 
white  men  fail  to  follow  up  the  advantages  of  an  education. 

As  against  those  red  men  who  have  disappointed  their  well 
wishers  by  throwing  away  the  chance  to  win  an  honorable  position 
there  are  hundreds  of  Indians  who  have  fought  their  way  to  success 
in  every  branch  of  endeavor.  These  sturdy  sons  of  the  forest, 
handicapped  by  the  blood  of  an  ancestry  that  knew  no  restraint, 
have  adapted  themselves  to  the  ways  of  civilization  and  are  stand- 
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ing  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  their  white  brothers  on  the  firing 
line  of  the  business  and  professional  world. 

In  the  battle  against  tremendous  odds  that  stoicism  which  is  one 
of  their  chief  characteristics  has  proved  a  valuable  asset,  no  rebuff 
being  severe  enough  to  stay  their  onward  march  to  success.  This 
splendid  determination  has  won  the  admiration  of  all  men.  For¬ 
tunately,  those  who  believe  that  the  Indian  should  be  given  every 
opportunity  to  raise  himself  are  in  the  majority.  Every  community 
can  furnish  illustrations  of  what  education  and  considerate  treat¬ 
ment  will  do  for  him. 

He  is  found  in  the  halls  of  Congress,  in  State  legislatures,  in  the 
courts,  studios,  pulpits  and  business  houses.  What  he  has  done  in 
all  branches  of  outdoor  sport  forms  one  of  the  brightest  pages  in 
America’s  athletic  history.  That  he  should  excel  in  athletic  contests 
comes  as  no  great  surprise,  because  nature  has  provided  him  with 
the  physical  equipment  essential  to  success  in  that  field. 
OIReference  to  a  few  members  of  the  race  who  have  won  their  way 
to  positions  of  responsibility  and  trust  will  not  be  out  of  place  right 
here. 

Oklahoma,  a  State  peopled  with  many  tribes,  naturally  has  more 
Indians  engaged  in  business  and  professional  pursuits  than  any  other 
State.  Many  of  these  Indians  have  built  up  splendid  businesses 
and  are  ranked  among  the  best  citizens  of  the  State.  Their  integrity 
is  unquestioned  and  they  are  active  in  any  movement  looking  to¬ 
ward  the  betterment  of  the  less  fortunate  members  of  their  race. 
Many  of  the  State  and  municipal  officials  are  Indians  or  have  Indian 
blood  in  their  veins.  In  the  United  States  Senate  the  State  is  rep¬ 
resented  by  Senator  Rdbert  L.  Owen,  a  full-blooded  Cherokee. 

Senator  Owen  is  one  of  the  ablest  legislators  at  Washington,  a 
splendid  orator,  strong  in  debate  and  convincing  in  his  arguments. 
Tall,  sinewy,  with  broad  shoulders,  thick  black  hair  and  snapping 
black  eyes,  he  is  the  typical  Indian.  He  has  a  winning  personality 
and  has  a  large  circle  of  acquaintances  throughout  the  country. 
Representative  Charles  D.  Carter,  a  Choctaw  Indian,  represents  an 
Oklahoma  district  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  Both  are  Demo¬ 
crats. 

Senator  Charles  Curtis,  a  Kaw,  is  one  of  the  two  men  who  rep¬ 
resent  Kansas  in  the  United  States  Senate.  Senator  Curtis  is  a 
fine  talker  and  holds  the  attention  of  his  colleagues  whenever  he  ad- 
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dresses  the  Senate.  He  is  a  Republican.  He  lives  in  Topeka, 
where  he  has  built  up  an  extensive  law  practice. 

Two  Indians  who  have  distinguished  themselves  in  the  pulpit 
are  the  Rev.  S.  A.  Brigham,  an  Oijbway,  and  the  Rev.  Frank 
Wright,  a  Choctaw.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Brigham  is  an  ordained  priest 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wright  an 
evangelist  of  considerable  reputation  in  the  West.  Dr.  Charles  Alex¬ 
ander  Eastman  is  a  noted  author  and  lecturer. 

Prominent  among  the  archaeologists  of  the  country  is  Arthur  C. 
Parker,  a  Seneca  Indian,  for, some  time  past  the  official  archaeologist 
of  the  State  of  New  York.  The  first  Indian  to  take  out  a  patent  at 
Washington  is  Nicholas  Longfeather,  an  Apache,  who  has  taken 
steps  to  protect  a  preparation  for  strengthening  young  trees. 

A  large  number  of  Indians  are  employed  in  the  Government 
service,  and  in  every  case  they  have  given  entire  satisfaction.  Two 
red  men  are  employed  as  postmasters — Joseph  R.  Sequichie  at  Chel¬ 
sea,  Okla.,  and  Albert  H.  Simpson  at  Elbowoods,  N.  D. 

Leaying  the  various  vocations  in  which  the  Indian  has  won  suc¬ 
cess  for  the  athletic  field,  where  undying  fame  is  the  chief  reward, 
the  name  of  James  Thorpe,  a  Sac  and  Fox  Indian,  looms  far  above 
all  others.  Any  story  dealing  with  the  athletes  of  the  universe  for 
some  time  to  come  will  have  to  start  with  the  achievements  of 
Thorpe,  for  this  sturdy  young  buck  is  the  champion  all-round  athlete 
of  the  world.  He  won  that  enviable  title  at  the  Olympic  games  in 
Stockholm  last  summer,  and  he  won  it  by  such  a  wide  margin  that 
experts  figure  it  will  be  many  a  day  before  his  wonderful  record  is 
beaten. 

Only  24  years  old,  this  real  American  met  the  pick  of  the  world’s 
athletes  and  wrested  victory  from  them  without  exerting  himself. 
As  will  be  remembered  he  was  given  a  splendid  ovation  on  his  re¬ 
turn  to  this  country,  an  ovation  led  by  the  other  members  of  the 
team  that  represented  America  in  the  Olympic  games.  Thorpe 
stood  the  adulation  for  a  day  or  two  and  then  slipped  back  to  the 
Indian  school  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  the  place  that  has  turned  out  so  many 
Indian  athletes.  He  went  to  work  with  the  football  squad  with  as 
much  eagerness  as  if  he  had  not  just  been  crowned  the  king  of  athletes. 
His  work  on  the  football  team  this  year  has  been  up  to  his  usual 
athletic  standard.  While  on  the  subject  of  football  it  is  worth  while 
recalling  that  Carlisle  has  always  put  out  one  of  the  best  teams  in  the 
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country.  As  football  players  the  Indians  are  great  drawing  cards, 
lovers  of  the  game  knowing  there  will  be  plenty  of  action  any  time 
they  start. 

“Tom”  Longboat  and  Lewis  Tewanima  are  Indian  athletes  who 
have  established  themselves  as  distance  runners,  each  having  won  a 
number  of  gruelling  Marathon  contests.  Tewanima’s  progress  in 
the  athletic  world  has  been  extremely  rapid.  It  is  only  a  few  years 
ago  that  he  was  roaming  the  forests,  a  member  of  the  Hopi  tribe  of 
of  Indians.  With  a  dozen  other  youngsters  he  arrived  at  Carlisle, 
and  before  he  had  been  there  a  great  while  showed  his  class  as  a 
runner. 

Baseball  has  opened  up  the  trail  to  glory  for  a  number  of  Indians, 
but  none  of  the  members  of  the  race  who  took  up  this  branch  of 
sport  achieved  the  fame  that  has  come  to  John  Meyers,  of  the  Ngw 
York  Giants,  and  Charles  Bender,  of  the  Philadelphia  Athletics. 
Meyers,  a  Mission  Indian,  is  ranked  as  one  of  the  best  catchers  in 
the  great  national  game.  He  is  one  of  the  most  popular  players  on 
Manager  McGraw’s  team.  Bender’s  claim  to  baseball  glory  is  too 
well  known  to  need  repetition.  A  member  of  the  Chippewa  tribe, 
he  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest  pitchers  that  ever  entered  the 
box,  his  wonderful  performances  putting  him  in  the  class  with 
Mathewson,  Wood  and  other  stars  of  the  diamond. 

If  these  interesting  human  facts  do  not  convince  the  reader  that 
education  for  the  Indian  is  worth  while,  a  few  dry  statistics  about 
the  Indian  School  at  Carlisle  may  change  his  mind.  Of  the  514 
graduates  of  the  school,  93  are  in  the  Government  service,  71  are 
merchants,  doctors,  lawyers,  journalists,  lecturers,  or  engineers;  50 
are  farmers  or  ranch  owners;  86  are  working  at  trades,  and  142  are 
housewives.  Of  the  4,000  who  were  there  for  part  terms,  94  per 
cent  are  earning  an  honest  living., 


Vocational  Training  for  the  Indians: 

By  W.  A.  Cook,  in  Vocational  Education. 

INCE  the  onset  of  the  industrial  movement  in  our 
schools,  numerous  educators  have  become  quite 
involved  in  the  “motor  training”  and  “pedagogical 
value”  aspects  of  the  case,  and  not  a  few  are  still 
regrettably  prone  to  sneer  at  the  idea  of  real  voca¬ 
tional  results  from  vocational  training  as  rather 
below  academic  ideals  or  at  least  as  only  a  very  minor  result.  It 
is  therefore  rather  refreshing  to  examine  the  efforts  of  those  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  national  work  of  educating  the  Indians,  because  these 
men  have  been  concerned  solely  with  the  vocational  outcomes  of 
technical  and  industrial  training  and  have  left  the  less  certain  general 
results  to  care  for  themselves.  Traditional  modes  of  evaluating 
education  have  persisted  to  a  considerable  extent  in  our  public 
schools,  whereas  both  the  enemies  and  friends  of  Indian  education 
have  insisted  upon  the  attainment  of  immediate  and  tangible  results. 
The  aim  of  this  article  is  to  present  a  brief  view  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  industrial  training  in  Indian  schools,  an  account  of  what  is 
being  done,  how  it  is  being  done,  and  what  effects  are  in  evidence. 
Here  and  there  suggestions  of  appropriate  lines  of  further  adjust¬ 
ment  are  made. 

From  early  in  the  nineteenth  century  there  existed  among  the 
Indians  in  various  places  “manual  labor’  schools,  based  on  the 
Fellenberg  model.  While  these  institutions  produced  some  pro¬ 
ficient  artisans,  they  probably  succeeded  in  doing  so  only  indirectly 
by  inculcating  a  taste  for  civilized  life.  They  were  really  nothing 
but  boarding  schools  where  pupils  passed  spare  moments  at  house¬ 
work  or  hoeing  in  the  garden. 

But  when  the  great  impulse  to  the  study  of  industries  went  out 
from  Massachusetts  some  thirty-five  years  ago,  it  was  nowhere  more 
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fully  accredited  than  in  the  nonreservation  Indian  schools  just  then 
starting.  Hampton,  already  dedicated  to  the  accomplishment  of 
definite  industrial  ends  for  another  race,  began  to  receive  Indians 
on  like  terms  for  the  same  purpose.  Carlisle,  from  the  beginning, 
was  a  technical  school  in  a  rather  strict  sense.  An  utterance  of  its 
founder,  Capt.  R.  H.  Pratt,  some  years  later,  may  be  taken  as  an 
expression  of  the  Carlisle  platform  over  his  whole  connection  with 
the  institution.  He  said: 

We  have  an  Indian  problem  because  the  Indian  is  ignorant  of  the  language 
of  the  country  and  industriously  untrained  to  take  his  place  among  our  other 
people.  The  problem  will  remain  as  long  as  the  Indians  are  continued  in 
masses  apart  from  our  other  people,  because  by  such  massing  they  are  held  to 
their  industrial  inability  and  their  ignorance  of  our  language. 

The  course  at  Hampton  embraced  work  on  the  farm,  in  the  saw¬ 
mill,  in  the  brickyard,  in  the  shops,  sewing  and  housekeeping,  kitchen 
and  garden  work.  The  trades  soon  developed  were  wheelwrighting 
blacksmithing,  engineering,  painting,  printing,  shoe  and  harness 
making,  carpentry  and  tinning.  During  the  first  two  of  the  three 
years’  course  these  were  accompanied  by  training  in  the  elementary 
school  arts,  and  in  the  last  by  more  advanced  mathematics  and  some 
science.  Academic  and  manual  studies  divided  the  time  equally. 
Even  at  vacation  time  regular  hours  and  fixed  vocations  were  re¬ 
tained.  For  their  work  the  boys  were  paid  wages,  out  at  which 
they  bought  their  own  clothes. 

Under  encouragement  from  every  side  the  industrial  move¬ 
ment  grew  apace.  Interested  parties  frequently  made  gifts  of  in¬ 
dustrial  equipment.  In  the  era  of  rapid  building  and  opening  of  new 
institutions  self-reliance  was  placed  at  a  premium.  At  some  schools 
the  contractors,  who  had  come  to  look  on  Government  jobs  as 
“soft”  ones,  had  not  even  a  chance  to  bid.  All  work  was  completed 
by  the  boys  under  direction  of  the  chief  carpenter.  The  neces¬ 
sary  supplies  of  food  and  clothing  for  the  school  absorbed  an  enor¬ 
mous  amount  of  industrial  energy,  for  every  dollar  saved  thus 
could  be  applied  on  additions  and  improvements  which  the  school 
could  not  make  for  itself.  The  Government  allowed  training  schools 
to  supply  goods  for  the  general  Indian  service.  Thus  in  1881  Car¬ 
lisle  manufactured  over  $6,000  of  varied  products  which  went  to 
forty-two  different  agencies. 

Thus  economic  rather  than  educational  needs  were  the  directive 


force.  A  boy  was  a  larger  asset  to  his  school  at  some  other  craft 
than  at  farming.  Small  farms  and  the  undeveloped  state  of  agri¬ 
culture  as  a  science  tended  in  the  same  direction.  The  Carlisle  re¬ 
port  for  1886,  while  admitting  that  the  “farm  is  a  most  necessary  and 
useful  adjunct,”  and  deploring  its  distance  from  the  school,  shows 
that  every  trade  except  painting  and  baking  had  more  apprentices 
than  farming,  which  claimed  an  "average  of  nine.”  It  is  therefore 
apparent  that,  aside  from  the  outing  system,  which  fortunately  placed 
the  emphasis  on  farming,  agriculture  did  not  receive  the  merited 
attention,  and  the  expression,  “an  average,”  leads  to  the  suspicion 
that  farming  was  a  sort  of  makeshift  for  the  odd  or  otherwise  un¬ 
utilized  help.  All  the  schools  had  some  land  and  felt  that  it  had  to 
be  tilled,  but  agriculture  was  evidently  not  regarded  as  a  calling  to 
be  studied  as  was  tailoring  or  carpentry. 

Increasing  Importance  of  Agriculture. 

This  deplorable  tendency  was  somewhat  corrected  as  time  went 
on.  Carlisle  now  has  two  convenient  farms  containing  nearly  three 
hundred  acres,  which  are  being  worked  to  their  full  capacity  with 
certain  reservations  for  grazing  purposes.  In  the  West  where  land 
is  very  plentiful,  agriculture  has  been  more  strongly  emphasized, 
but  the  advancement  was  extremely  slow.  With  about  nine  thou¬ 
sand  acres  of  choice  land  the  Chilocco  school  had  only  twelve  boys 
in  agriculture  ten  years  after  its  establishment.  But  conditions  have 
changed  wonderfully  in  both  reservation  and  nonreservation  schools. 
Statistics  of  subsistence  raised  are  instructive,  because  they  show 
that  agriculture  is  coming  into  its  own,  even  in  the  day  schools, 
which  report  from  a  few  dollars  or  nothing  up  to  over  $2,000  made 
annually  in  this  way.  The  number  of  students  enrolled  in  the 
different  industries  is  also  significant.  Incomplete  returns  show 
that  the  students  working  on  school  farms  increased  from  fifteen 
hundred  to  over  four  thousand  from  1897  to  1904,  which  is  entirely 
out  of  proportion  to  the  increase  in  total  enrollment.  And  best  of 
all,  along  with  this  has  gone  a  revolution  in  methods  of  agricultural 
teaching.  The  school  farmer  no  longer  lays  out  the  land  for  differ¬ 
ent  crops,  stipulates  the  amount  of  seed,  the  methods  of  tending  and 
harvesting  the  crop,  etc.  Of  course  the  boys  still  do  the  work,  but 
they  are  a  party  to  the  planning  for  the  season,  they  understand  the 
reason  for  each  step,  they  measure  the  results.  In  short,  agricul¬ 
ture  is  not  studied  as  art,  but  as  science. 
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The  cause  of  this  transformation  is  the  realization  that  the  aver¬ 
age  Indian  student  returns  to  an  economic  society  where  the 
dominant  note  must  be  agriculture.  Ninety  per  cent,  according 
to  most  authorities,  must  conquer  the  soil  or  return  to  barbarism. 
Many  cases  of  reversion  have  resulted  from  the  glutting  of  the  fron¬ 
tier  market  with  tradesmen.  Indian  educators  now  understand  that 
so  long  as  there  are  distinct  Indian  schools,  agriculture  must  be  taught 
more  than  anything  else,  combined  with  such  instruction  in  the  use 
of  tools  as  to  make  of  the  Indian  an  independent  farmer.  They 
appreciate  that  they  must  keep  the  future  environment  of  the  Indian 
more  in  the  focus  of  consciousness  than  the  future  of  an  ordinary 
American. 

The  writer  predicts,  however,  that  this  matter  of  adaptation  is  a 
much  more  special  problem  than  it  is  generally  recognized  to  be. 
It  may  not  mean  agriculture  or  it  may  mean  much  more  than  agri¬ 
culture.  The  climate  and  resources  of  different  reservations  vary 
greatly.  In  many  localities  the  lack  of  moisture  means  that  stock- 
raising  must  become  the  principal  industry.  Most  of  the  mineral 
wealth  of  the  reservation  communities  was  carved  out  by  Caucasian 
cupidity  long  ago.  In  other  places  horticulture  and  gardening  are 
more  important,  agriculture  less  so.  Again,  a  school  which  fits  for 
a  certain  locality  to-day  may  have  to  alter  radically  its  course  inside 
of  ten  years  because  of  some  economic  transformation.  Just  as  in 
the  public  schools,  so  in  live  Indian  schools,  the  question  of  adap¬ 
tation  and  correlation  is  calling  for  diverse  and  continuous  solution. 
The  central  authorities  are  more  alive  to  this  phase  of  the  situation 
than  the  rank  and  file.  They  have  directed  that  “agriculture,  stock- 
raising,  and  kindred  pursuits”  shall  be  taught  at  all  schools  where 
practicable.  Hence  school  employees  connected  with  this  depart¬ 
ment  are  directed  to  take  their  leaves  of  absence  at  times  of  the 
year  when  they  can  best  be  spared.  Necessary  details  of  pupils 
are  to  remain  at  school  during  the  summer  months  to  carry  through 
the  plans  for  the  season.  Wherever  gardening  is  possible,  the  boys 
in  the  day  schools  must  be  taught  to  raise  vegetables. 

Both  extensive  and  intensive  types  of  farming  are  represented 
at  the  different  schools.  From  its  location  Carlisle  has  naturally 
adopted  the  close  methods  of  the  eastern  farmer,  who  uses  every 
foot  of  his  land  for  the  largest  results.  Each  sort  of  soil  is 
carefully  studied  as  to  its  productive  powers;  intelligent  rotation  is 
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studied,  rotation  which  contemplates  the  maintaining  of  the  wealth 
of  the  soil  rather  than  artfully  filching  from  it  the  last  iota  of  its 
fertility;  commercial  fertilizers,  their  comparative  values  and  uses 
are  examined;  special  attention  is  given  to  methods  of  cultivation, 
drainage,  and  reclamation,  destruction  and  annihilation  of  weeds. 
This  procedure  affords  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  prodigality  of  most 
western  farmers,  and  ought  to  give  the  Carlisle  man  a  great  advan¬ 
tage  when  he  comes  to  cultivate  his  allotment.  In  1908-9  the  Chi- 
locco  school  raised  subsistence  worth  about  $1.40  per  acre.  Haskell 
in  the  same  section  of  the  country,  thus  eliminating  the  element  of 
crop  failure,  ran  to  about  $15  per  acre.  At  Fort  Totten,  North 
Dakota,  each  acre  yielded  $22.50;  at  Carlisle,  $30;  at  Sherman  In¬ 
stitute,  Riverside,  California,  $55.  These  figures  do  more  than  to 
illustrate  difference  in  resources  and  prices  in  different  parts  of  the 
country;  they  illustrate  the  difference  between  a  system  of  agricul¬ 
ture  which  has  robbed  the  American  people  of  a  tremendous  re¬ 
source,  and  another  system  which  is  to  restore  our  fertile  soil  and 
insure  the  support  of  a  vastly  increased  population. 

Features  of  the  Work  in  Agriculture. 

The  content  of  the  course  in  agriculture  need  not  be  discussed 
in  detail.  The  subjects  correspond  to  those  studied  in  our  best 
agricultural  schools  by  pupils  of  similar  capacity.  Two  or  three 
special  features  may  be  briefly  noted.  The  number  of  different 
crops  studied  in  a  cosmopolitan  school  like  Haskell  is  necessarily 
great.  Among  those  taken  up  at  the  Lawrence  school  are  corn, wheat, 
oats,  sorghum,  kaffir  corn,  potatoes,  rutabagas,  millet,  clover,  timo¬ 
thy,  alfalfa,  and  all  varities  of  vegetables  usually  grown  in  a  temper¬ 
ate  climate.  Sherman  Institute  has  taken  up  the  live  issue  of  irriga¬ 
tion.  Fort  Totten  looks  like  an  agricultural  college  with  its  experi¬ 
mental  farm  of  forty  acres,  divided  into  small  lots  for  scientific 
testing  with  the  grains  and  vegetables  grown  in  that  region.  Many 
schools  are  managing  their  gardens  in  small  plats,  each  under  a 
single  pupil,  rather  than  permitting  individuals  to  work  at  will  in 
all  parts  of  the  school  garden.  Chilocco  for  years  has  had  a  fine 
orchard  and  nursery. 

Extensive  stock-raising  and  dairying  have  been  introduced  into 
several  schools,  while  nearly  all  boarding  schools  maintain  small 
herds  to  furnish  school  subsistence.  The  Indians  stand  very  much 
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in  need  of  such  object  teaching.  Their  ponies,  for  instance,  as  a 
rule,  are  useless  for  almost  any  purposes  except  those  so  dear  to  the 
aboriginal  heart,  saddle  and  bareback  races.  Boys  may  now  become 
familiar  with  the  better  breeds  of  cattle,  horses,  hogs,  and  poultry. 
Three  breeds  of  cattle  in  one  school  give  splendid  facilities  for  com¬ 
parison  of  dairy  and  beef  merits.  A  knowledge  of  the  rearing  of 
all  kinds  of  domestic  animals  is  significant  not  simply  from  the  eco¬ 
nomic  side  of  producing  marketable  stuff  and  lowering  living  expen¬ 
ses,  but  also  because  it  affords  a  greater  variety  of  food  for  home 
consumption.  Pure  milk  and  stock  disease  will  soon  be  import¬ 
ant  branches.  Carlisle  in  the  near  future  expects  to  attack  tuber¬ 
culosis  in  cattle,  a  scourge  which  has  been  devastating  their  herd  to 
the  extent  of  $1,200  annually. 

Trade  Instruction. 

Work  in  the  trades  has  become  sufficiently  differentiated.  Alto¬ 
gether  over  forty  trades  or  occupations  are  now  being  taught.  Some 
of  the  large  nonreservation  schools  with  their  varied  constituency 
are  giving  more  than  twenty.  To  these  must  be  added  some  well- 
organized  commercial  departments,  Haskell’s  being  preeminent, 
and  a  good  course  in  telegraphy  at  Carlisle.  Great  care  must  be 
taken,  as  already  indicated,  to  make  these  occupations  practical. 
An  adept  shoemaker  will  starve  where  people  wear  only  moccasins, 
a  first-class  carpenter  will  become  a  public  charge  if  his  neighbors 
live  in  adobe  huts  or  sod  houses,  unless  he  can  combine  other 
remunerative  labor  with  his  trade.  The  most  successful  of  the 
returned  students  who  have  studied  trades,  are  those  who  carry  on 
farming,  gardening,  dairying,  or  poultry-raising  as  a  “side-line.” 

The  efficiency  of  these  lines  of  work  hardly  admit  of  question. 
School  manufactures  compete  successfully  in  the  open  market. 
Premiums  have  been  won  at  nearly  all  great  expositions.  To  take 
printing  alone,  the  apprentices  of  several  schools  edit  regular  pub¬ 
lications,  covering  the  work  and  news  of  the  school  and  discussing 
questions  of  Indian  education  and  civilization.  The  Weekly  Che- 
mawa  American,  The  Indian  Leader  (Haskell),  and  the  Red  Man 
(Carlisle)  are  all  very  attractive.  The  Chemawa  press  issued  the  Re¬ 
port  of  the  Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools  for  1909.  Other  vo¬ 
cations  offer  multiplied  illustrations. 

The  methods  leading  to  these  results  must  interest  all  educators. 
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Boys  may  choose  their  trade,  but  do  not  pursue  it  from  the  very 
beginning  of  their  course.  Some  leading  schools  appreciate  highly 
the  benefits  of  manual  training,  sloyd,  or  mechanical  drawing,  to  all, 
regardless  of  their  future  occupation.  At  Haskell  every  boy  must 
take  some  manual  training.  In  this  class  the  general  principles  of 
ironworking  and  woodworking  are  taken  up;  the  pupil  learns  the 
names,  use,  and  care  of  common  tools,  the  qualities  of  different 
kinds  of  wood,  etc.;  the  elements  of  joining,  forging,  molding,  all 
find  a  place.  Working  drawings  precede  execution.  Always 
there  is  the  conscious  effort  at  correlation  of  industrial  and  academic 
work  so  evident  in  the  best  negro  schools.  The  industries  them¬ 
selves  are  taught  largely  by  doing  work  under  trained  employees, 
who  from  the  laundress  up  are  instructors  in  their  respective  de¬ 
partments.  The  classroom  work  is  not  slighted.  Evening  lec¬ 
tures  for  agricultural  and  industrial  students  are  in  vogue.  Appren¬ 
tices  usually  spend  half  of  each  day  in  the  school,  the  rest  in  the 
shop  or  on  the  farm.  If  facilities  allow,  the  forenoon  is  spent  in¬ 
doors,  but  departmental  organization  and  lack  of  shop  room  necessi¬ 
tate  both  forenoon  and  afternoon  sessions,  indoors  and  out.  No 
other  plan  of  dividing  the  time  has  been  so  satisfactory,  though 
alternate  days  and  a  division  of  four  and  two  days  per  week  have 
both  been  tried.  So  general  an  agreement  after  nearly  thirty  years 
of  experiment  should  interest  students  of  the  cooperative  plan. 

Training  for  Girls. 

FOR  the  girls  large  provision  has  not  been  lacking.  The  course 
in  domestic  science  is  broad  and  practical,  more  inclusive  than 
in  our  public  schools.  In  a  boarding  school  it  is  natural  and  easy 
to  include  the  care  of  one’s  room  and  the  making  of  one’s  clothes. 
There  is  actual  scrubbing,  sweeping,  and  dishwashing,  activities 
which  are  increasingly  important  for  people  who  have  never  learned 
to  work  and  whose  homes  cannot  teach  them  even  these  common¬ 
place  things.  Girls  are  expected  to  go  outside  the  house  and  learn 
the  care  of  dairy  products,  the  raising  of  poultry,  the  making  of 
garden.  The  domestic  science  teaching  is  stripped  of  dangerous 
superfluities.  Girls  learn  to  darn  and  to  sew  by  hand,  and  then  to 
work  the  sewing  machine  afterwards.  Steam  washers,  electric 
churns  and  irons  are  found  in  many  large  schools  because  indispen¬ 
sable  to  the  economical  working  of  the  school,  but  their  exclusive 
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use  is  not  regarded  with  favor.  Some  schools  make  the  girls  do 
their  personal  washing  by  hand.  An  illustration  entitled  “Bread¬ 
making  at  a  Pine  Ridge  Day  School,”  found  in  a  recent  report  of 
the  Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools,  is  to  the  point.  It  shows 
two  girls  in  a  plain  kitchen,  cooking  bread,  not  with  a  gas  or  gasoline 
range,  not  with  a  common  coal  range  of  modern  type,  but  with  what 
appears  to  be  an  old-style  wood  stove.  The  best  policy  is  plain; 
these  girls  must  be  educated  for  the  life  they  are  to  lead.  But  they 
have  a  right  to  such  knowledge  of  the  comforts  of  life  and  labor- 
saving  devices  of  the  housewife  as  will  give  them  the  “upward  look.” 
They  must  return  to  their  reservations  able  to  take  things  as  they 
find  them,  yet  impelled  with  an  aspiration  for  better  conditions,  for 
upon  their  ideals  depends  the  uplift  of  the  home  life  in  the  distant 
places. 

The  preceding  treatment  should  not  be  construed  as  meaning 
that  the  nonreservation  schools  have  a  virtual  monopoly  on  indus¬ 
trial  training.  Reports  show  that  they  are  simply  leading  the  way. 
The  reservation  boarding  schools  necessarily  do  less  work,  the 
pupils  are  younger,  the  facilities  more  limited.  Only  three  or  four 
trades  are  dealt  with,  usually  carpentry,  blacksmithing,  shoemaking, 
harness  making,  some  painting  and  bricklaying.  Farming,  stock- 
raising,  dairying,  and  gardening  are  practically  universal,  and  in  a 
fashion  are  found  in  nearly  all  day  schools.  The  nonreservation 
standard  is  more  nearly  equaled  in  the  training  for  girls,  who  get 
almost  everything  adapted  to  their  age.  The  lack  of  suitable  indus¬ 
trial  teachers  at  the  salaries  paid  in  reservation  schools  is  a  great 
handicap  just  as  in  our  own  rural  schools,  yet  we  find  the  Assistant 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  stating  after  a  recent  tour  that  the 
Indian  schools  are  “at  least  twenty-five  years  in  advance  of  the 
present  public-school  system  in  industrial  training.” 

The  new  cooperative  plan,  which  is  exciting  so  much  notice  in 
this  country,  has  been  launched  at  Carlisle  on  a  fairly  large  basis. 
It  came  first  as  an  outgrowth  of  the  outing  idea  which  placed  so 
many  boys  and  girls  in  good  country  homes  for  vacation  time  prin¬ 
cipally.  For  some  time  numbers  of  small  boys  had  been  out  serving 
as  kitchen  boys  and  waiters,  but  three  or  four  years  ago  names  of  a 
number  of  manufacturing  concerns  were  secured  as  possible  places 
for  outing  pupils,  the  idea  being  that  those  who  intended  becoming 
artisans  would  spend  their  time  most  advantageously  in  shops.  In 
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the  summer  of  1909  over  a  hundred  Carlisle  students  were  employed 
in  nineteen  different  classes  of  work  ^t  wages  ranging  from  $5  per 
month  (with  board  and  washing)  up  to  $3  per  day.  This  has  been 
a  good  move  in  respect  to  increased  adaptation,  and  should  shortly 
furnish  valuable  data  upon  the  possibilities  and  limitations  of  the 
cooperative  scheme.  The  opposition  of  labor  unions,  a  very  uncer¬ 
tain  quantity  in  many  places,  will  act  a  trifle  more  strongly  than  in 
the  application  of  the  same  plan  to  white  boys. 

The  continuation  school  is  beginning  to  make  itself  felt,  too. 
The  idea  of  helping  the  older  Indians  through  special  agents  is  about 
half  as  old  as  the  training  school  movement.  This  is  accomplished 
by  two  classes  of  people:  the  matrons  and  the  farmers.  The  field 
matrons,  so  termed  because  of  their  itinerancy,  have  gone  among 
the  Indian  women  and  inspired  them  to  do  whatever  their  hands 
might  find.  Great  proficiency  has  been  acquired  in  the  making  of 
lace,  rugs,  blankets,  and  numerous  other  articles,  with  emphasis 
upon  the  particular  crafts  which  in  the  past  have  been  regarded  as 
native  industries.  Unusual  aptitude  has  also  been  exhibited  for 
entirely  foreign  industries,  and  above  all  any  general  statement  as  to 
the  slothfulness  of  Indian  women  has  been  fully  rebutted.  The 
industrious  habits  of  the  women  have  been  turned  into  the  vital 
channel  of  home-making,  neat  and  intelligent  housekeeping.  They 
have  learned  how  to  prepare  and  serve  meals,  make  butter,  care  for 
children  and  the  sick,  cut  and  make  and  mend  garments,  and  do 
the  innumerable  other  things  that  may  daily  present  themselves  in 
home  life. 

Set  off  against  the  field  matrons  are  the  farmers  or  industrial 
teachers  unattached  to  any  school.  After  the  passage  of  the  Dawes 
Act  in  1887,  a  general  law  to  authorize  the  allotment  of  land  in 
severalty,  it  became  apparent  that  land  was  worthless  to  the  ordinary 
Indian.  Most  white  men  would  have  been  helpless  on  a  quarter- 
section  of  arid  land  good  for  one  crop  in  five,  with  a  few  plows  and 
horses  to  help  farm  such  an  estate.  To  place  the  allottees  in  intel¬ 
ligent  relation  to  their  farms,  these  farmers  have  been  sent  out  with 
strong  financial  support  to  superintend  the  work  of  the  people. 
They  advise  the  Indians  in  the  care  of  their  stock,  the  marketing 
of  their  produce,  the  investment  of  their  profits,  and  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  their  holdings.  The  continuation  school  will  find  a  great 
work  to  do  for  the  Indian. 
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Mention  has  not  been  made  of  the  new  courses  at  Carlisle  in  the 
training  of  nurses  nor  of  the  advance  in  normal  training  and  practice 
teaching,  inasmuch  as  such  topics  are  generally  not  referred  to  as 
lying  within  the  field  of  vocational  training.  Space  renders  it  inad¬ 
visable  to  take  up  the  matter  of  native  industries  which  are  on  the 
road  to  resurrection  in  some  schools.  That  question,  too,  may  not 
be  regarded  as  wholly  vocational,  but  partly  esthetic  at  least. 

If  we  shall  seek  in  conclusion  for  the  largest  and  most  definite 
lesson  that  comes  from  vocational  training  for  the  Indians,  we  shall 
find  it  to  be  a  very  old  one  slightly  rephrased:  “Eternal  vigilance  is 
the  price  of  success.’’  The  Indian  educators  have  constantly  had  a 
clear-cut  idea  of  the  product  they  wanted  to  turn  out  and  have  kept 
constantly  at  it,  checking  up  their  results  as  often  as  might  be.  N on- 
reservation  schools  are  certainly  not  above  secondary  grade,  rather 
below  it,  yet  they  have  practically  complete  records  of  all  former 
pupils. 

Now  let  us  see,  on  the  other  hand,  how  it  is  with  the  average,  not 
the  exceptional,  American  secondary  school.  Usually  teachers  have 
no  more  than  the  most  casual  knowledge  of  the  manner  in  which  their 
pupils  spend  vacation.  Many  who  could  be  provided  with  places 
remain  idle  all  summer,  a  fact  that  ought  deeply  to  concern  the  school; 
others  have  places  and  fail,  but  the  teacher  never  finds  it  out. 
Yet  on  all  sides  there  is  much  talk  of  correlation  and  education  for 
efficiency.  Outing  in  shops  on  the  cooperative  basis,  or  on  the  farms 
is  possible  in  every  locality,  and  it  is  exactly  the  means  to  discover 
the  respects  in  which  the  school  work  is  inefficient  or  improperly 
correlated.  Farmers,  business  men,  and  manufacturers  pick  up 
hundreds  of  boys  and  girls  for  the  vacation,  and  often  without  any 
wide  information  as  to  their  capacity.  They  would  welcome  the 
data  which  the  school  administration  could  give  in  that  line,  and  the 
latter  could  gather  a  fund  of  useful  knowledge  at  the  end  of  each 
vacation  as  to  just  what  the  strong  and  weak  points  of  the  school  are. 
When  the  school  realizes  in  full  its  opportunities  for  community 
service,  it  will  spend  as  active  a  summer  as  Carlisle  does.  It  will 
help  to  locate  its  pupils  advantageously  for  the  summer,  it  will  fol¬ 
low  them  up  through  vacation  and  in  their  subsequent  careers. 
Their  successes  and  failures,  their  own  opinions  and  those  of  their 
employers,  will  be  a  constant  and  influential  factor  in  shaping  the 
curriculum  and  methods  of  the  school. 


A  Legend  of  Mount  Shasta: 

By  Domitilla. 

HOUSANDS  upon  thousands  snows  ago  (Indians 
in  the  cold  regions  reckoned  by  snow  as  others  did 
by  moons)  Great  Spirit,  wishing  a  home  on  earth 
where  he  could  retire  for  rest  and  seclusion,  made 
Mt.  Shasta.  With  a  large  stone  he  bored  a  hole  in 
the  sky  and  through  it  forced  snow  and  ice  until  they 
formed  a  pile  of  sufficient  height.  Then  he  stepped  from  cloud  to 
cloud  down  to  the  summit  and  from  that  to  the  earth. 

The  earth  was  a  silent,  bare,  and  cheerless  wilderness  with  not  a 
blade  of  grass  or  even  a  vestige  of  green  woods  to  cover  the  great 
stretch  of  rough,  sun-baked  mounds  of  clay.  This  world-waste 
Great  Spirit  made  a  land  of  beauty,  filled  with  trees  and  flowers 
which  sprang  into  immediate  maturity  wherever  he  placed  his  finger 
in  the  ground.  The  snow  and  ice,  melted  by  the  sun’s  rays,  ran 
down  the  mountain  in  streams;  the  streams  broadened  into  rivers 
that  enriched  the  plains  and  strengthened  the  growth  of  living  ver¬ 
dure. 

Great  Spirit  gathered  the  leaves  as  they  fell  from  the  trees, 
breathed  on  them,  and  they  became  birds.  Fishes  and  animals  were 
formed  from  a  large  stick,  the  fishes  from  the  small  end,  the  animals 
from  the  middle,  but  the  Grizzly  was  made  last  from  the  club  end. 

Now  the  Grizzly  was  not  the  bear  as  vve  know  it  to-day,  but  a 
creature  resembling  man,  handsome  and  intelligent,  though  with 
mind  and  spirit  undeveloped.  As  soon  as  created  it  sprang  into 
multitudes  that  applied  themselves  at  once  to  hunting  and 
fishing  for  a  living.  Soon  they  separated  into  bands  and  spread 
over  the  earth.  Only  one  tribe  remained  at  Mt.  Shasta. 

These  grew  so  huge,  strong,  and  sly,  that  their  efforts  to  over¬ 
come  Great  Spirit  were  sometimes  almost  successful.  In  wondering 
fear  of  the  ungrateful  creatures  he  had  called  into  existence,  he  at 
last  retired  into  the  heart  of  Mt.  Shasta  through  an  opening  near 
the  base  which  he  immediately  walled  up.  His  wigwam,  supported 
by  heavy  poles  slanted  to  a  point  that  reached  the  top  of  the 
mountain,  filled  the  interior. 

The  hearth  fire  around  which  the  Spirit  family  gathered  was 
laid  in  the  centre  on  the  ground.  Whole  trees  were  burned  at  a 
time  and  piles  of  them  stacked  around  the  sides  of  the  wigwam  gave 
assurance  that  the  fires  would  never  die  out.  There  he  lives  to  this 
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day,  say  the  Indians,  though  the  smoke  that  curled  between  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  wigwam  poles  and  rose  high  above  the  summit  is  no  longer 
seen  ascending.  The  hearth  fires  went  out  ages  ago  when  another 
race  entered  the  land  and  drove  the  Indian  from  his  inheritance  into 
hardship  and  privation. 

Many  snows  after  the  entrance  of  Great  Spirit  into  the  moun¬ 
tain,  the  Spirit  of  Evil,  ever  watchful  to  cause  grief  and  suffering, 
brought  about  a  late,  hard  springtime,  with  great  gales,  and  storms 
blowing  up  from  the  sea  that  shook  Mt.  Shasta  to  its  very  base. 
In  the  midst  of  the  wildest  tempest  Great  Spirit  sent  up  his  infant 
daughter,  just  walking  around,  with  a  command  to  the  Wind  Spirit 
to  cease.  He  bade  her  not  to  put  her  head  above  the  summit  but 
only  to  raise  her  tiny  red  arm  as  a  sign  before  delivering  the  mes¬ 
sage. 

With  haste  she  fulfilled  her  errand;  with  haste  she  turned  to  de¬ 
scend,  but  with  childlike  curiosity  paused  on  tiptoe  for  one  look 
at  that  great  forbidden  world,  with  all  its  glories  of  rivers,  the  dis¬ 
tant  ocean  restlessly  moving  in  great  white-capped  billows,  the  sky 
and  clouds,  all  the  strange  sights  not  to  be  seen  in  her  rock-walled 
home.  In  that  hurried  look,  her  long  hair  floated  out,  was  caught  by 
the  fierce,  whirling  blast,  and  the  little  body  lifted  high,  then  blown 
down  the  mountain  side,  over  deep  snow  and  sharp  ice  into  the 
land  of  the  Grizzlies. 

At  the  foot  of  the  mountain  dwelt  the  chief  of  the  Grizzlies  with 
his  wife  and  family  of  powerful  sons.  He  was  just  returning  from 
the  hunt,  an  elk  over  his  shoulder,  a  club  in  his  hand,  when  this 
queer  little  waif  rolled  across  his  path.  In  alarm  and  awe  he  gazed 
on  her  shivering  body  wrapped  about  in  her  long,  dark,  tangled  hair, 
and  into  the  great  black  eyes  regarding  him  so  solemnly  and  appeal¬ 
ingly.  She  looked  so  pathetic  and  forlorn  that,  casting  aside  the 
burden  of  the  chase  he  raised  her  tenderly  and  carried  her  to  his 
wife,  all  alarm  quieted  in  the  pity  he  felt. 

The  queen  with  a  thrill  of  pride  and  joy  opened  her  arms  for 
the  precious  gift  and  nourished  it  at  her  breast.  At  once  she  knew 
it  was  the  child  of  Great  Spirit,  but  kept  her  own  counsel.  As  the 
child  grew  her  love  increased,  and  dread  of  losing  it  made  her  guard 
more  closely  her  secret.  So  with  jealous  watchfulness  she  reared 
her  as  hei  own,  and  for  the  little  foundling  s  sweet,  winsome  ways 
the  children  of  the  Grizzly  chief  loved  her  almost  as  well. 

In  time  the  eldest  son  won  her  for  his  wife  and  a  new  race  soon 
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filled  their  wigwam,  neither  Spirit  nor  Grizzly — but  man,  a  being 
with  a  soul.  The  Grizzlies  regarded  them  with  pride  and  awe  and 
resolved  to  build  a  fitting  home  for  the  Spirit  Mother  and  her  off¬ 
spring.  The  scattered  nations  were  collected  and  by  their  united 
efforts  a  mountainous  wigwam  near  that  of  Great  Spirit  was  built 
and  called  little  Mt.  Shasta. 

The  joy  of  the  worshiping  Grandmother  in  her  wondrous  family 
became  bitterness  as  age  and  feebleness  overtook  her.  Conscience 
cried  aloud  at  the  wrong  done  Great  Spirit.  When  she  felt  the  end 
drawing  near  she  called  the  Grizzlies  about  her,  told  them  who  their 
revered  young  queen  really  was,  and  sent  her  eldest  grandson  up 
great  Mt.  Shasta  to  the  house  of  Great  Spirit  with  tiding  that  his 
daughter  still  lived. 

Overjoyed  by  the  message,  Great  Spirit  hastened  down  the  south 
side  of  the  mountain  with  such  speed,  that  the  swiftness  of  his  pace 
melted  the  deep  snow  here  and  there  in  places  where  his  feet  touched, 
and  the  course  of  his  flight  can  be  seen  to  this  day.  The  Grizzlies, 
numbering  thousands,  stood  in  two  files  to  receive  him  at  the  en¬ 
trance  to  the  wigwam,  their  clubs  under  their  arms  to  indicate 
honorable  welcome  to  the  Great  Master. 

Without  a  sign  to  them,  he  strode  into  the  interior,  eager  to  em¬ 
brace  his  long  lost  daughter  whom  he  had  never  pictured  save  as 
the  little  child  caught  by  the  cruel  Wind  Spirit  so  many  snows  ago. 
But  when  he  saw  the  beautiful  young  mother  surrounded  by  her 
numerous  children  and  learned  that  he  had  been  betrayed  into  the 
creation  of  a  new  race,  his  anger  knew  no  bounds.  When  ingrati¬ 
tude  and  rebellion  caused  him  to  retire  into  Mt.  Shasta  he  had  deter¬ 
mined  never  to  endow  the  race  with  spiritual  qualities. 

Scowlingly  he  turned  on  the  trembling  old  woman  who,  with  one 
wild  cry  for  forgiveness,  expired  at  his  feet  before  he  could  utter 
the  denunciation  of  the  injury  done  him.  At  this  all  the  Grizzlies 
set  up  a  fearful  howl,  but  the  exasperated  father  taking  his  daughter 
on  his  shoulder  faced  the  host  and  in  fiery  wrath  cursed  them  for¬ 
evermore.  “Peace,”  he  cried,  ‘‘be  silent,  forever!  Let  no  artic¬ 
ulate  word  ever  again  pass  your  lips!  Neither  stand  upright  any 
more;  using  your  hands  for  feet,  look  downward  as  you  walk  on  all 
fours  until  I  come  again.” 

Then  he  drove  them  out;  drove  out  as  well  the  new  race,  the 
Red  Man;  closed  with  a  solid  wall  of  rock  little  Mt.  Shasta,  and 
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neither  Great  Spirit  nor  Spirit  Mother  have  ever  been  seen  since. 
The  bears  became  mute.  They  have  never  stood  erect  again, 
save  when  fighting  for  their  lives,  when  Great  Spirit  permits  them 
to  stand  as  in  the  old  time  and  use  their  fists  like  men.  Indians, 
tracing  their  descent  from  the  Spirit  Mother  and  Grizzly,  never  kill 
a  bear.  The  Apaches  think  they  are  spirits  of  divine  origin;  and 
the  Thlingets  believe  them  to  be  men  who  are  now  in  that  shape. 
They  are  said  never  knowingly  or  otherwise  to  kill  a  man  or  bear 
without  marking  them  as  sacred,  and  every  bear  that  passes  the 
spot  casts  in  a  stone  until  a  suitable  mound  is  raised. 


Si 

Si 

“THEY  say  that  Truth  will  rise  again, 
But  it  won’t— 

after  it  goes  down  the  third  time.” 

K 

Si 

1'RUE  INDIAN  TYPES—  HOPI  WOMAN,  ARIZONA 
(Photo  by  Carpenter — Field  Museum) 


CARLISLE  CLASS  PLANTING  A  TREE  ON  ARBOR  DAY 


DEBATE  AT  THE  STANDARD  LITERARY  SOCIETY  IN  THEIR  HALL 


1  RUE  INDIAN  TYPES— ROAN  CHIEF,  OF  THE  OKLAHOMA  TRIBE  OF  PAWNEES 
(Photo  by  Carpenter — Field  Museum) 


Cbttorial  Comment 


No  Short  Cuts  Will  Solve  the  Indian  Problem. 

HERE  is  no  short-cut  scheme  which  will  act  as  a 
panacea  for  the  solution  of  the  Indian  problem.  The 
gradual,  and,  it  is  hoped  from  now  on,  accelerated 
evolution  of  the  race  into  healthy,  self-supporting, 
self-respecting,  Christian  men  and  women,  will  come 
as  it  has  with  the  Indian’s  Pale  Face  brother.  Many  of  the  mistakes, 
and  some  of  the  disasters,  of  the  past  have  been  due  to  ill-advised 
policies,  and  the  enactment  of  laws  looking  toward  artifically  forcing 
the  Indians,  unprepared  and  untutored  though  they  were,  into 
citizenship.  If  this  had  meant  simply  giving  the  Indian  the  right 
of  suffrage,  and  at  the  same  time  the  benefits  of  protection,  it  would 
have  been  just  and  proper,  and  in  the  end  a  blessing.  Too  often 
it  was  done  to  give  the  Indian  absolute  control  of  his  property,  with 
the  result  that  he  soon  lost  his  land  and  became  destitute.  Citizen¬ 
ship  for  the  Indian,  in  the  highest  sense,  depends  on  his  require¬ 
ment  of  the  arts  and  ideals  of  civilization  as  an  individual  and  family. 
Real  citizenship  does  not  and  cannot  come  by  virtue  of  blanket 
legislation  for  either  a  tribe  or  a  race,  a  large  portion  of  whose 
members  are  illiterate  and  incompetent. 

When  we  look  on  the  past  in  Indian  affairs,  it  is  cause  for  pride 
in  the  fine  inherent  qualities  in  the  Indian,  that  he  has  made  the 
progress  that  he  has.  There  has  been  so  much  that  has  been  bad, 
and  so  many  changes  in  the  making  of  which  the  Indian  has  really 
been  forgotten,  ignored,  or  misunderstood,  that  we  must  admire 
and  felicitate  the  race  on  its  accomplishment  and  development  in 
spite  of  it  all. 

While  we  legislated  75,000  members  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes 
of  Oklahoma  into  citizenship,  it  has  been  shown  by  careful  investi¬ 
gation  that  their  conditions  of  living,  progress,  industry,  education, 
morality,  business  ability,  and  contribution  to  the  Commonwealth 
and  the  Nation,  brings  thousands  of  them  into  the  same  class  of  in¬ 
competency  that  is  shown  by  the  members  of  many  of  our  back¬ 
ward  tribes.  This  proportion  was  so  large  that  it  was  found  neces¬ 
sary  to  again  permit  the  children  of  the  members  of  these  tribes  to 
re-enter  the  Federal  schools  for  Indians  several  years  ago,  as  well 
as  to  employ  many  district  agents  to  look  after  their  welfare. 


Thousands  of  these  Indians  are  unable  to  care  for  their  property, 
and  are  untrained  both  in  civilization  or  in  some  useful  industry. 

It  is  gradually  being  recognized  that  the  Indian  problem  re¬ 
solves  itself  into  a  large  human  and  material  business  of  dealing  with 
individuals,  which  aims  to  bring  these  people  at  the  earliest  date, 
consistent  with  thoroughness,  to  that  point  of  advancement  where 
the  Federal  Government  can,  with  justice  and  safety  to  our  wards, 
withdraw  its  supporting  arm  of  paternalism.  Until  this  time  does 
come,  it  will  continue  to  be  the  Nation’s  duty  to  protect  the  Indian 
from  the  land  shark,  the  bootlegger,  and  the  grafter,  and  to  give 
him  that  educational  nurture  and  stimulation  in  self-help  which  will 
fit  him  to  stand  unaided  and  cope  with  the  white  man. 

The  forces  that  are  now  making  for  Indian  betterment  must 
needs  be  continued,  strengthened,  and  made  more  efficient.  Edu¬ 
cation  must  be  extended,  made  more  practical  and  intensified  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  Indian;  suppression  of  the  liquor  traffic  must 
continue  unabated;  the  health  of  the  Indian  must  be  conserved  and 
an  affective  campaign  against  disease  introduced;  allotments  must 
be  made  with  care  and  discretion,  and  unnecessary  leasing,  which 
promotes  idleness,  discouraged;  the  gospel  of  hardwork  and  fru¬ 
gality  should  be  taught;  Christian  work  should  be  encouraged  by 
fair  dealing  and  equal  opportunity  to  all;  finally,  waste  of  every  kind 
and  duplication  of  effort  in  the  Service  should  be  eliminated,  and 
efficiency  tempered  by  real  sympathy  should  prevail. 

In  all  this  our  purpose  should  be,  not  to  make  a  poor  imitation 
of  the  white  man  out  of  the  Indian,  but  a  better  Indian,  conserving 
and  developing  those  contributions  which  he  has  brought  to  us,  which 
are  distinctively  Indian,  in  his  talents  and  noble  character.  Nor 
should  we  allow  anything  to  prevent  the  hastening  of  the  time  when 
the  Indian,  like  the  pale  face,  shall  be  free.  How  necessary,  there¬ 
fore,  it  is  for  us  to  know  at  an  early  date  where  the  Indians  stand, 
both  from  a  legal  standpoint,  as  well  as  in  the  matter  of  property. 
We  owe  it  to  these  people,  and  the  Indian  has  a  right  to  demand 
that  we  make  a  businesslike  and  thorough  accounting  of  his  money 
and  property. 

As  a  Nation,  we  can  guide  and  protect  him,  but  in  the  end  the 
Indian  will  have  to  work  out  his  own  salvation.  It  is  quite  evident 
that  no  avenue  of  endeavor  is  closed  to  the  Indian  in  America  on 
account  of  race.  The  little  prejudice  that  now  exists  in  some  parts 
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of  the  country  will  be  eradicated  by  rapidly  bringing  the  Indian  into 
friendly  association  with  his  white  neighbor  in  such  a  way  as  to  pro¬ 
mote  mutual  helpfullness  and  respect.  The  final  impediment  will 
be  removed  when  the  Indians  become  producers,  and  thus  enter 
that  great  army  of  economic  factors  of  their  country.  Training  for 
old  and  young,  on  and  off  the  reservation,  in  the  elements  of  knowl¬ 
edge,  in  morality  and  in  useful  industry,  which  takes  into  account 
local  conditions  and  the  varying  talents  of  the  Indian,  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  factor  to  this  end. 

In  the  Indian  Service  the  biggest  thing  is  the  man.  He  and 
the  things  which  are  best  for  him  and  his  surpass  everything  else  in 
importance.  In  the  last  analysis,  the  Indian  problem  is  a  human 
problem,  concerned  with  the  development  and,  at  the  same  time, 
with  the  conservation  of  a  human  race. 


National  Indian  Association  Shows  Growth . 

I  HE  annual  report  of  the  National  Indian  Association, 
which  has  just  been  issued,  shows  a  healthy  and  credit¬ 
able  activity  among  the  many  Indian  tribes  in  this 
country.  This  work  has  taken  the  direction  of 
missionary  activity,  hospital  and  medical  relief  work, 
and  the  conduct  of  classes  for  teaching  Indians  the  elements  of 
knowledge  and  industry. 

The  report  is  profusely  illustrated  with  original  Indian  illustra¬ 
tions  made  in  the  Art  Department  of  the  Carlisle  Indian  School. 
The  artistic  cover  design  was  made  by  Mr.  William  Deitz,  instructor 
in  drawing  at  Carlisle. 

The  organization  spends  many  thousands  of  dollars  among  the 
Indians  which  is  helping  to  make  of  many  of  them  industrious, 
Christian  citizens. 


Carlisle  Indians  Enter  Government  Service . 

HE  reports  of  official  changes  for  the  Indian  Service  show 
the  names  of  a  number  of  Carlisle  students  and  graduates 
who  have  received  appointment  to  or  promotion  in  the 
Government  service. 

The  number  of  Indians  who  are  assisting  the  Government  in  its 
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Indian  work  is  increasing.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  Indians  should 
not  only  be  given  a  greater  measure  of  self-government,  but  should 
be  recruited  in  an  increasing  number,  when  competent,  to  aid  in  the 
natural  work  of  bringing  their  people  into  competency  and  citizen¬ 
ship. 

The  following  table  shows  these  appointments  for  the  last  few 
months  of  the  calendar  year  1912.  They  are  by  virtue  of  fitness, 
and  were  made  under  civil-service  regulations: 


Name. 

Residence. 

Position  and  Salary. 

Location. 

Mary  P.  Abeita. . 

Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. 

Eliza  S.  Thompson . 

Wash  . 

Assistant  Matron,  $540 . 

Salem,  Oreg. 

Betty  W.  Diven . 

H.  T.  Markishtum . 

Kans . 

Wash . 

Housekeeper,  $500 . 

Teacher,  $60  mo . 

Blackfeet.  Mont. 

Stella  Bear . 

N.  Dak 

Bismarck,  N.  Dak. 

James  Sampson . 

Carson,  Nev. 

Johnson  Arch . 

N.  C 

Cherokee,  N.  C. 

Amelia  Kaney . 

Okla . 

Ft.  Belknap,  Mont. 

Mattie  Ten  Eyck . 

Cal  . 

Hoopa  Valley,  Cal. 

Eli  Schenandore . 

Wis . 

Pine  Ridge,  S.  Dak. 

Benj.  Americanhorse . 

S.  Dak . 

Pine  Ridge,  S.  Dak. 

John  M.  Chaves . 

Albuquerque.  N.  Mex. 

Job  J.  Moore . 

Red  Lake.  Minn. 

John  H.  Elkface.. . 

N.  Dak . 

Private,  $20  mo . 

Standing  Rock,  N.  Dak, 

Thomas  T.  Rowland . 

Mont . 

Assistant  Herder,  $400 . 

Physical  Director.  $1200... 

Tongue  River,  Mont. 

Alfred  M.  Venne . 

N.  Dak . 

Lawrence,  Kans. 

F.lnore  B.  Buckles . 

N.  Y . 

Umatilla,  Oreg. 

Thos.  Medicinehorse _ 

S.  Dak . 

Crow,  Mont. 

Elizabeth  J.  Hull . 

Greenville,  Cal. 

Benajah  Miles . 

N.  Y . 

Additional  Farmer,  $540... 

Chey.  &  Arap.,  Okla. 

Mary  Parkhurst . 

Wis . 

Fort  Mojave,  Ariz. 

Nekifer  Shouchuck . 

Daniel  R.  Morrisson.  . 

Wis . 

Additional  Farmer,  $840... 
Private,  $20  mo . 

Havasupai,  Ariz. 

Philip  Eagledog . 

James  Cornelius . 

N.  Dak . 

Wis . 

Standing  Rock,  N.  Dak. 
Tomah,  Wis. 

Elizabeth  J.  Hull . 

Greenville,  Cal. 

Elizabeth  J.  Hull . 

Cal . 

Greenville,  Cal. 

Salem,  Oreg. 

Eliza  S.  Thompson . 

Wash . 

Assistant  Matron,  $540 . 

Margaret  Harris.... 

Winnebago,  Nebr. 

Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 

Joseph  Northrop . 

Louis  LaPrairie . 

Anna  C.  Johnson . 

Brig  George . 

Utah  ... 

Cecilia  Wheelock 

Wis  . 

Ignacio,  Colo. 

Uintah  &  Ouray,  Utah. 
Ponca,  Okla. 

Sisseton,  S.  Dak. 

Ft.  Peck,  Mont. 

Shawnee,  Okla. 

Tulalip,  Wash. 

Crow,  Mont. 

Oneida,  Wis. 

Fred  Mart . 

Utah  . 

Mary  E.  Nunn . 

Nebr . 

Mary  M.  Dodge . 

S.  Dak . 

Sara  J.  Gordon . 

Bessie  Peters . 

Pelagie  Nash . 

Frank  Shiveley . 

Martha  Hill..  . 

Wis . 

Ass’t.  Seamstress,  $300 . 

Roger  J.  Venne . 

Mark  Mato . 

N.  Dak  . 

Rufus  Rollingbull . 

Mont . 

Tongue  River,  Mont. 
Tongue  River,  Mont. 
Carson,  Nev. 

Leach  Lake,  Minn. 

Pueblo  Bonita,  N.  Mex. 
Rice  Station,  Ariz. 

David  Woundedeye . 

James  R.  Sampson . 

Maude  Murphy . 

Minn . 

Assistant,  $480.... 

Bertha  Pradt . 

Guy  Cooley . 

DISEASE  AMONG  THE 
INDIANS 

UPERINTENDENT  Friedman, 
of  the  Carlisle  School,  warns  the 
Government  that  if  it  does  not  take 
action  to  check  disease,  especially 
tuberculosis,  among  the  Indians,  the 
gravest  consequences  may  be  looked 
for.  The  mortality  among  Indians  is 
now  thirty-five  in  the  thousand — about 
twice  the  white  death  rate.  Of  all  the 
deaths  among  Indians  thirty  per  cent 
are  from  tuberculosis. 

“On  the  Indian  civilization  has  im¬ 
posed  burdens  alien  to  the  traditions  of 
the  race,”  says  Mr.  Friedman.  The 
responsibility  is  in  part  on  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  which  has  forced  the  red  man 
to  undertake  in  the  course  of  a  few 
generations  the  burdens  of  civilization 
to  which  the  white  man  came  by  a 
slow  process  of  evolution. 

The  duty  of  the  Government  in 
this  matter  is  not  merely  altruistic.  It 
is  self-defensive,  as  well.  Tuberculo¬ 
sis  is  a  communicable  disease.  The 
health  of  the  country  is  one  of  the 
Government’s  responsibilities,  and  it 
cannot  avoid  the  Indian  health  prob¬ 
lem  without  also  evading  its  duty  to 
the  white  man. 

The  Indian  is  still  costing  us  a  great 
deal  of  money,  but  it  is  well  said  that 
expenditure  on  his  account  is  less  now 
than  it  was  before  1880,  when  we  final¬ 
ly  ceased  to  make  war  on  him.  The 
Indian  is  no  longer  on  the  warpath. 
He  has  given  up  his  fight  against  the 
white  man.  He  has  accepted  white 
civilization,  but  he  is  absorbing  it  too 
fast  rather  than  too  slowly,  with  the 
result  that  its  ill  effects  are  predomi¬ 


nant.  Indian  expenditures  from  now 
on  will  be  protective  instead  of  destruc¬ 
tive,  arid  the  United  States  will  have 
something  tangible  to  show  for  its 
money. — Minneapolis  Journal. 

CARLISLE  SOLVING 
INDIAN  PROBLEM 

FRIEDMAN,  superintend- 
•  ent  of  the  Carlisle  Indian 
School,  has  issued  his  annual  report.  It 
shows  a  large  increase  in  enrollment, 
the  effectiveness  of  the  vocational  edu¬ 
cational  system,  extensive  improve¬ 
ments  to  the  entire  school  plant,  the 
introduction  of  lessons  in  personal  hygi¬ 
ene  and  moral  training  and  the  success 
of  the  "Outing System,”  introduced  in¬ 
to  the  Indian  Service  a  few  years  ago. 
The  value  of  the  products  and  the  work 
done  in  the  various  industries  of  the 
school  reached  a  total  of  $101,141.40. 

“With  the  opening  of  the  Carlisle 
School,”  says  Mr.  Friedman,  “our  na¬ 
tion  adopted  a  saner  method  of  solving 
the  Indian  problem.  The  soldier  was 
replaced  by  the  school  teacher,  and  the 
forts  were  either  abandoned  or  utilized 
for  school  houses  and  agency  purposes. 
The  guiding  motive  in  the  estblishment 
of  the  Carlisle  School  was  to  train  the 
Indian  youth  of  both  sexes  to  take  upon 
themselves  the  duties,  as  well  as  the  re¬ 
sponsibilities,  of  citizenship.  This  has 
been  done  by  imparting  a  thorough  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  elements  of  knowledge,  by 
useful  training  in  some  practical  voca¬ 
tion,  and  by  placing  the  Indian  young 
men  and  young  women  in  the  houses 
of  the  best  white  people  of  this  and 
public  speaking,  art,  nature  study,  and 
business  practice.  The  second  has  been 
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done  most  successfully  by  giving  in¬ 
struction  in  twenty  trades  of  a  most  prac¬ 
tical  character,  and  in  the  cultivation 
and  training  afforded  on  the  farm 
through  the  operation  of  the  Outing 
System,  by  means  of  which  Indians  ob¬ 
tain  the  training  in  civilization  by  living 
and  practicing  civilization,  and  be¬ 
coming  acquainted  with  the  difficulties 
of  competition  by  actually  having  a  taste 
of  such  competition  in  the  various  vo¬ 
cations  and  trades,  while  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  school. 

"The  Carlisle  School,  besides  the 
immediate  work  of  education,  has  per¬ 
formed  an  extensive  service  for  the 
Indian  by  educating  the  American 
public  to  the  desirability  of  instituting 
rational  measures  for  Indian  better¬ 
ment.  When  the  school  was  first 
established  the  public  attitude  was  re¬ 
flected  in  the  oft-repeated  slander  that 
‘the  only  good  Indian  is  the  dead  In¬ 
dian.’  This  has  given  way  to  a  mani¬ 
festation  of  sympathetic  interest  in  the 
Indian  on  the  part  of  the  public.  The 
country  has  come  to  recognize  that  the 
Indian  is  essentially  a  valuable  member 
of  American  society  when  he  is  properly 
trained  and  educated.” 

Everywhere  throughout  the  nation 
the  Carlisle  gaduates  and  returned  stu¬ 
dents  are  at  work,  living  right,  at  peace 
with  their  neighbors,  patriotic  in  their 
citizenship.  Out  of  a  total  of  639  gradu¬ 
ates,  only  five  are  not  actively  engaged 
in  some  useful  occupation.  With  more 
than  4000  returned  students,  94  per 
cent  are  self-supporting  and  self-re¬ 
specting,  with  good  families,  good 
homes,  and  money  in  the  bank. 

One  of  the  important  services  ren¬ 


dered  by  the  school,  says  the  report, 
has  been  to  stir  up  the  Indians  in  their 
own  behalf.  No  one  understands  an 
Indian  better  than  an  Indian.  When 
properly  trained  they  are  good  workers, 
loyal,  faithful  and  honest.  The  Indian 
Service  needs  more  of  them.  More 
responsible  and  well-trained  Indians 
will  give  new  impetus  to  the  Service. 

The  Outing  System,  which  permits 
Indian  boys  and  girls  at  the  school  to 
work  at  the  vocations  they  are  taking 
up  during  vacations  at  selected  homes 
or  places  of  employment,  has  develop¬ 
ed  into  one  of  the  most  beneficial  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  Indian  Service.  The  report 
shows  that  during  the  fiscal  year  757 
students  participated  in  the  benefits  to 
be  derived  from  a  residence,  during  a 
portion  of  the  year,  442  being  boys  and 
315  girls.  The  total  amount  of  earn¬ 
ings  was  $29,021.49,  of  which  the 
students  saved  $16,449.28,  and  expend¬ 
ed  $12,572.21.  Records  at  the  school 
show  that  between  1890  and  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1912,  the 
students  earned  $521,178.42. 

Another  important  feature  of  the 
past  year’s  work  has  been  the  inaugu¬ 
ration  of  a  course  in  moral  training  and 
social  hygiene,  aside  from  the  purely 
religious  training  and  moral  instruction 
in  the  classroom. 

“One  of  the  most  neclected  sub¬ 
jects,  not  only  in  Indian  schools,  but  in 
public  schools  everywhere,”  says  Super¬ 
intendent  Friedman,  “is  instruction  in 
sex  hygiene  for  boys  and  girls.  In  our 
complex  industrial  life  the  need  for 
this  training  is  becoming  more  pressing 
and  evident  to  both  parents  and  school 
officials.” 
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The  report  contains  a  list  of  improve¬ 
ments  made  at  the  school  plant  since 
Mr.  Friedman  was  appointed  to  the 
superintendency  four  years  ago.  Be¬ 
sides  a  new  school  building,  three  open- 
air  balconies  were  added  to  the  hospi¬ 
tal,  a  new,  spacious  concrete  and  iron 
greenhouse  was  erected,  the  florist’s 
house  enlarged  and  improved,  athletic 
quarters,  containiug  32  rooms  built, 
the  boys’  quarters  refloored,  a  hostler’s 
cottage  erected,  the  entire  group  of 
shop  buildings  remodeled,  concrete  and 
steel  guardhouse  completed,  new  fire 
house  built  and  fire  escapes  added  to 
all  the  buildings,  convenient  and  well- 
planned  printing  building  and  entirely 
new  plant,  a  series  of  flats  for  married 
employees,  entirely  remodeled  dining- 
hall  building,  a  house  for  the  director 
of  athletics,  and  numerous  other  im¬ 
provements  made  until  the  present 
school  plant  is  in  modern,  first-class 
condition. 

According  to  the  report,  there  are 
78  tribes  of  Indians  represented  at  the 
school,  a  total  of  1,031  students  being 
enrolled,  with  614  boys  and  417  girls. 
— Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 

INDIANS  AS  FARMERS 

HAT  Indian  youths  can  be  made 
very  efficient  farmers  is  proved 
by  the  facts  submitted  in  the  annual 
report  of  Superintendent  Friedman,  of 
the  Indian  School  at  Carlisle.  This 
school  has  two  farms  on  which  the 
science  of  agriculture  is  taught  practi¬ 
cally  and  thoroughly. 

Recognizing  that  almost  all  the  In¬ 
dian  students  own  farm  lands  in  the 
West  through  tribe  allotments  on  the 


part  of  the  Government,  the  head  of 
the  Carlisle  School  has  felt  it  incum¬ 
bent  on  him  to  see  that  they  obtain  a 
comprehensive  training,  not  in  loose 
general  farming  in  the  old  sense  of  the 
term,  but  in  the  best  methods  of  in¬ 
tensive  modern  farming. 

The  effect  of  the  application  of  this 
idea  is  shown  in  the  astonishing  ac¬ 
complishments  of  the  Indian  students 
on  the  two  farms  during  the  past  year. 
The  value  of  the  products  raised  in  that 
time  amounted  to  $9,640.35,  while, 
the  cost  of  production  was  $2,642.80, 
leaving  a  net  profit  of  $6,987.55. 
neighboring  States,  and  training  them  in 
the  habits  and  arts  of  civilization 
through  immediate  contact. 

“The  first  has  been  accomplished  by 
means  of  a  carefully  graded  academic 
department,  of  grammar  grade,  which 
is  supplemented  by  instruction  in  music 

If  the  “little  red  school  house” 
would  in  some  small  degree  at  least 
follow  the  example  of  the  Carlisle 
School  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  would 
soon  have  a  set  of  the  most  efficient 
young  farmers  in  the  United  States. 

More  attention  should  be  given  in 
our  rural  public  schools  to  the  science 
of  farming.  It  is  an  occupation  the 
country  boy  could  be  taught  to  view 
from  a  new  standpoint,  and  from  an 
angle  that  would  be  pleasing  and  in¬ 
teresting  to  him.  He  needs  to  be  lifted 
out  of  the  rut  of  habitual  belief  in  old- 
time  methods  which  have  bred  in  him 
a  dislike,  if  not  a  contempt,  for  farming 
as  a  life  vocation.  If  his  father  has 
been  a  failure  as  a  farmer  through  lack 
of  enterprise  which  kept  him  plodding 
on  in  the  ways  of  his  forbears,  also 
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lacking  in  initiative,  the  boy  needs 
someone  to  show  him  another  and  a 
better  way. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  frame  an  indict¬ 
ment  against  the  educational  system 
of  our  State  here.  There  is  no  more 
useful  direction  to  which  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Agricultural  Association  could 
turn  its  attention  and  exercise  its  en¬ 
deavors  than  this,  and  the  present  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  Legislature  is  its  oppor¬ 
tunity. — Philadelphia  Telegraph. 

CARLISLE’S  MAKING  OF 
CITIZENS. 

HE  record  for  the  past  four  years 
of  the  Carlisle  Indian  School, 
conducted  by  the  Government  in  be¬ 
half  of  the  red  man,  goes  far  to  con¬ 
tradict  the  theory  that  an  Indian  school 
away  from  the  environment  of  the  In¬ 
dian  of  the  West  cannot  be  successful 
in  the  East.  The  actual  accomplish¬ 
ment  proves  the  institution  a  sterling 
addition  to  the  other  forces  of  good 
citizenship.  The  school  is  rapidly 
placing  the  Indian  on  a  basis  where 
he  can  compete  with  the  white  man. 

In  the  matter  of  growth,  in  1893 
only  176  new  students  entered  the 
school,  while  during  the  year  1912, 
just  closed,  375  new  students  were  en¬ 
rolled. 

Everywhere  throughout  the  nation 
the  Carlisle  graduates  and  returned 
students  are  at  work,  at  peace  with 
their  neighbors,  patriotic  in  their  citi¬ 
zenship.  Out  of  a  total  of  639  grad¬ 
uates,  only  five  are  not  actively  en¬ 


gaged  in  some  useful  occupation. 
With  more  than  4,000  returned  stu¬ 
dents,  the  most  careful  records  ob¬ 
tained  from  individuals,  supported  by 
agents  and  superintendents  of  the  res¬ 
ervations  to  which  they  belong,  show 
that  94  per  cent  are  self-supporting  and 
self-respecting,  with  good  families, 
good  homes,  and  money  in  the  bank. 

In  the  Indian  country,  where  allot¬ 
ments  have  been  extensively  made  and 
the  reservations  opened  up  to  settle¬ 
ment,  educated  Indians  have  a  promi¬ 
nent  voice  in  the  affairs  of  local  and 
State  government,  and  in  the  elections 
recently  held  Carlisle  graduates  and 
returned  students  were  in  many  cases, 
in  communities  where  there  was  a  large 
preponderance  of  the  white  vote,  elec¬ 
ted  to  prominent  offices.  In  one  case, 
one  of  Carlisle’s  graduates  was  elected 
State  attorney  in  a  county  where  the 
white  people  numbered  ten  for  every 
one  Indian. 

One  of  the  important  services  ren¬ 
dered  by  the  school  has  been  to  stir  up 
the  Indians  in  their  own  behalf.  The 
Indian  service  needs  more  of  them. 
More  responsible  and  well-trained  In¬ 
dians  will  give  new  impetus  to  the  In¬ 
dian  service. 

The  Carlisle  School,  besides  the 
immediate  work  of  education,  has  per¬ 
formed  an  extensive  service  for  the  In¬ 
dian  by  educating  the  American  public 
to  the  desirability  of  instituting  ra¬ 
tional  measures  for  Indian  betterment. 
— Editorial ,  Boston  Journal. 


OPPORTUNITY 


This  I  beheld  or  dreamed  it  in  a  dream: 
There  spread  a  cloud  of  dost  along  the  plain, 
And  anderneath  the  cloud,  or  in  it,  raged 
A  furious  battle,  and  men  yelled,  and  swords 
Shocked  upon  swords  and  shields.  A  prince’s 
banner 

Wavered,  then  staggered  backward,  hemmed 
by  foes. 

A  craven  hung  along  the  battle’s  edge 
And  thought,  “Had  I  a  sword  of  keener  steel — 
The  blue  blade  that  the  king’s  son  bears — 
but  this 

Blunt  thing!”  he  snapped  and  flung  it  from 
his  hand, 

And  lowering  crept  away  and  left  the  field. 
Then  came  the  king’s  son — wounded,  sore 
bestead 

And  weaponless — and  saw  the  broken  sword, 
Hilt  buried  in  the  dry  and  trodden  sand, 
And  ran  and  snatched  it,  and  with  battle  shout 
Lifted  afresh  he  hewed  the  enemy  down, 
And  saved  a  great  cause  that  heroic  day. 
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HISTORY 

The  School  was  founded  in  1879,  and  is  supported  by  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment.  First  specific  appropriation  made  by  Congress  July  31,  1883. 

PRESENT  PLANT 

The  present  equipment  consists  of  49  buildings  and  311  acres  of  land. 
The  equipment  is  modern  and  complete. 

TRADES 

Practical  instruction  is  given  in  farming,  dairying,  horticulture,  dressmaking, 
cooking,  laundering,  housekeeping,  and  in  TWENTY  trades. 


ACADEMIC 

There  is  a  carefully  graded  school,  including  courses  in  agriculture, 
teaching,  stenography,  business  practice,  telegraphy,  and  industrial  art. 

OUTING  SYSTEM 

This  affords  an  extended  residence  in  carefully  selected  families,  with  in¬ 
struction  in  public  schools,  sewing,  housekeeping,  and  practice  at  their  trades. 
Students  earn  regular  wages  and  at  present  have  about  $40,000  to  their  credit 
in  bank  drawing  interest. 

PURPOSE 

To  train  Indians  as  teachers,  home  makers,  mechanics  and  industrial  leaders 
either  among  their  own  people  or  in  competition  with  the  whites. 


Faculty . 79 

Enrollment  for  fiscal  year  1912 .  1,031 

Returned  students  and  graduates .  5,616 


RESULTS 

Graduates  and  returned  students  are  leaders  and  teachers  among  their  people; 
291  with  the  Government  as  Supervisors,  Superintendents,  Teachers,  etc.,  in 
Government  schools.  Remainder  are  good  home  makers,  successful  in  busi¬ 
ness,  the  professions,  and  the  industries. 
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The  American  Indian  Under  the 
Wilson  Administration: 

By  Hon.  F.  II.  Abbott ,  Acting  Commissioner  of 
Indian  A  flairs.  * 

BK ING  to  Carlisle  greetings  from  Secretary  Lane, 
t  who  was  invited  to  present  the  diplomas  to  the  Class 
of  1913,  and  present  his  sincere  regrets  that  he  could 
draft  gaSi  not  be  with  you.  I  feel  honored  to  have  the  privilege 
S  ?  of  performing  this  official  function  to-day,  and 
especially  to  be  here  at  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
as  his  personal  representative.  And,  I  am  happy  to  be  able,  with¬ 
out  the  slightest  exaggeration  or  flattery,  to  assure  the  Indians  and 
their  friends  here  to-day  that  the  President,  in  naming  Hon. 
Franklin  K.  Lane  for  his  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  has  appointed 
an  honest,  broadminded  man,  and  one  who  has  already  given 
evidence  of  a  deep,  intelligent,  and  sympathetic  interest  in  the  In¬ 
dian,  which  is  a  prophecy,  during  his  administration,  of  a  liberal  and 
businesslike  policy  of  administering  the  schools  and  the  nearly 
billion  dollars  worth  of  property  belonging  to  the  Indians  of  the 
country. 

Graduation  from  Carlisle  has  been  a  proper  cause  of  congratula¬ 
tion  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  This  fact  has  been  due 
largely  to  the  graduates  themselves  and  what  they  have  done. 
They  have  gone  out  in  the  world  and  made  good,  and  by  making 
good  they  have  demonstrated  two  important  things:  First,  that  In¬ 
dians  have  qualities  of  character,  of  manhood  and  womanhood,  that 
make  them  worthy  contenders  when  equally  educated  and  given 
equal  opportunities,  with  the  white  race,  in  all  the  arts  and  ac¬ 
complishments  of  the  highest  civilization;  second,  that  the  mixed 

*This  address  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Abbott,  at  the  Commencement  Exercises  of  the 
Carlisle  Indian  School,  held  in  the  Gymnasium,  Thursday  afternoon,  April  3d,  1913. 
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system  of  academic  instruction  and  industrial  and  vocational  training 
at  Carlisle  and  other  Indian  schools  is  sound. 

For  the  past  ten  years  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  be  closely 
identified  with  educational  work;  two  years  as  a  superintendent  in 
the  public  schools;  four  years  as  a  member  of  the  managing  board 
of  one  of  the  great  State  universities  of  the  country,  where  it  was  my 
business  to  make  a  careful  study  of  schools  and  school  problems 
and  policies.  And  I  want  to  say  in  the  light  of  that  experience  that 
our  Indian  schools,  because  of  their  sane  admixture  of  industrial 
training  with  academic  instruction,  out-class  and  have  out-distanced 
in  the  race  toward  the  goal  of  ideal  educational  policy,  the  white 
public  schools  of  the  country. 

I  have  sat  on  the  platform  at  commencement  time  while  four 
years’  classes  of  the  young  women  and  young  men  of  Nebraska 
University  have  received  their  diplomas  of  graduation  from  the 
schools  of  science,  arts,  agriculture,  law,  and  medicine.  I  have  the 
highest  opinion  of  the  young  men  and  young  women  of  Nebraska, 
and  I  am  proud,  as  a  citizen  of  Nebraska,  of  our  great  university 
and  the  practical  and  effective  training  it  offers  to  the  young  people 
of  my  State.  But  I  want  to  say  to  you  in  all  frankness  that  I  have 
never  looked  into  the  faces  of  a  graduating  class  there  or  elsewhere, 
who  have  impressed  me  with  being  better  prepared  to  cope  with 
the  problems  of  this  Republic  and  successfully  meet  the  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  useful  citizenship  than  the  members  of  this  class. 

Fellow  citizens,  you  who  have  come  from  white  communities, 
when  have  you  ever  seen  a  group  of  young  men  and  young 
women,  trained  in  the  academic  branches  only  up  to  the  ninth  graed, 
give  as  good  an  account  of  themselves  as  the  students  of  Carlisle 
have  done  this  week? 

This  showing  is  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  this  school  has  given 
them  opportunity  to  find  themselves;  each  individual  boy  and  girl 
to  develop  his  own  powers  as  an  individual  and  not  to  lean  upon 
his  fellows;  to  learn  the  real  work  of  life,  and  to  learn  to  do  a  day’s 
work  in  a  day.  Many  schools  are  teaching  agriculture  and  domes¬ 
tic  science,  and  carpentry  and  the  rest,  but  it  is  one  thing  to  know 
how  to  hitch  a  team  to  a  plow  and  run  a  furrow,  and  another  to  walk 
behind  a  plow  day  after  day  under  the  eye  of  a  sharp-eyed  Penn¬ 
sylvania  farmer,  and  plow  your  three  acres  a  day,  and  keep  the 
furrows  even  enough  to  suit  him.  Some  of  you  boys  have  learned 


this.  And  some  of  you  girls  who  have  had  the  privilege  of  learning 
the  duties  of  the  housewife  of  the  Pennsylvania  farmer,  have 
learned  the  difference  between  cooking  meatv  and  baking  biscuit 
under  the  eye  of  a  domestic  science  teacher  in  the  classroom, 
and  getting  up  in  the  morning  before  the  flies  go  on  duty,  to  bake 
pancakes  for  breakfast  and  then  keep  on  until  eight  at  night,  through 
all  the  various  experiences  of  making  the  beds,  doing  the  washing 
and  ironing,  feeding  the  chickens,  taking  care  of  the  milk,  darning  the 
socks,  making  clothing  for  the  baby,  and  the  hundred  other  things 
the  farmer’s  wife  has  to  do. 

And  it  is  because  the  boys  and  girls  at  Carlisle,  and  other  In¬ 
dian  schools  which  offer  similar  advantages,  learn  the  value  of 
knowledge  in  proper  combination  with  the  value  of  time  in  this 
practical  way,  dignifying  the  labor  of  the  hands  and  of  the  mind  to¬ 
gether,  and  not  only  acquiring  knowledge  of  vocational  industries, 
but  forming  habits  of  work  which  are  bound  to  follow  you  home  to 
your  land  on  the  reservation,  or  to  the  office,  or  the  workshop,  or 
the  schoolroom,  that  the  roll  of  honor  among  the  returned  students 
of  Carlisle  and  other  Indian  schools  is  comparatively  so  large. 

I  am  not  going  to  take  your  time  in  abstract  phrases  of  advice. 
Advice  is  a  good  thing,  but  you  have  had  all  you  need  on  this  oc¬ 
casion.  It  may  be  all  boiled  down  to  this:  If  you  succeed  as  in¬ 
dividuals  in  the  community  where  you  may  live,  if  you  live  up  to  the 
traditions  of  Carlisle,  you  boys  will  go  out  and  do  your  day’s  work 
a  little  bit  better  than  the  average  man  does  a  similar  day’s  work;  if 
you  girls  succeed  in  the  highest  sense,  you  will  go  out  and  apply  the 
practical  lessons  of  housekeeping  and  keep  a  little  neater  home,  do 
a  little  better  sewing,  prepare  a  little  better  dinner  for  your  husband 
than  the  average  housewife.  And  you  will  find  time  in  addition  to 
providing  support  for  yourselves  and  those  dependent  upon  you, 
in  clean,  sanitary  houses,  to  devote  to  helping  to  make  better  the 
life  of  the  community,  whether  white  or  Indian,  in  which  you  may 
live.  You  will  encourage  good  schools,  strong  churches,  good 
morals,  and  temperate  living. 

And  in  looking  forward  to  this  sort  of  life,  in  order  to  meet 
and  conquer  the  difficulties,  you  will  need  what  Dr.  Bruce  so  elo¬ 
quently  pointed  outlast  night — high,  fixed  ideals  of  Christianity  and 
Christian  citizenship.  That  does  not  mean  that  you  should  all  be¬ 
come  preachers  or  missionaries,  nor  does  it  mean  that  you  should 
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look  forward  to  employment  in  the  Indian  Service,  as  offering 
opportunity  for  work  among  your  people.  Indeed,  1  do  not  agree 
with  those  who  encourage  Indians  to  prepare  to  fill  the  positions  in 
the  Indian  Service  as  the  quickest  and  best  way  to  work  out  the 
so-called  Indian  problem.  The  Blackfeet  chief  who  spoke  last 
night,  hit  very  near  the  truth  when  he  said  the  Indian  problem  has 
come  to  be  largely  a  white  man’s  problem.  And  that  statement  will 
be  increasingly  true  in  the  future  as  more  allotments  of  land  are 
made,  more  Indian  land  sold,  more  leases  made,  and  business  re¬ 
lations  with  white  men  increase.  I  do  not  mean  that  Indians  should 
be  discouraged  from  entering  the  Indian  Service,  but  the  question 
of  entering  that  Service  should  be  settled  on  exactly  the  same  basis 
upon  which  your  choice  of  any  other  kind  of  employment  should 
be  determined,  namely,  upon  the  basis  of  the  opportunity  offered 
to  work  out  your  ideals  and  ambitions. 

Considered  purely  from  the  standpoint  of  opportunity  to  do 
missionary  work  among  your  fellow  tribesmen,  there  is  no  position 
in  the  Government  Service  in  which  you  could  help  your  people  so 
effectively  as  hundreds  of  Carlisle  graduates  are  now  helping  them 
through  examples  of  industry  and  success  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  when  I  visited  you  here  at  Carlisle,  I  told  you 
the  story  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  Lookout,  Carlisle  graduates,  on  the 
Osage  reservation;  how,  with  an  income  from  oil  royalties  and  land 
which  would  enable  them  to  live  without  work,  and  surrounded  for 
the  most  part  by  fellow  tribesmen,  who  do  live  in  idleness  and  ease, 
are  earning  their  living  by  work  with  their  hands,  Mr.  Lookout 
caring  for  the  crops,  and  Mrs.  Lookout  taking  care  of  the  home, 
in  the  painstaking,  faultless  manner  which  they  learned  years  ago 
on  some  good  old  Pennsylvania  farm;  sending  their  family  of  bright 
children  to  school,  enjoying  life  and  setting  a  modest,  unostentatious 
example  of  sobriety,  Christianity  and  good  citizenship  in  the  com¬ 
munity. 

I  want  to  give  you  another  illustration:  Several  months  ago  I 
visited  an  Indian  reservation  in  the  West.  I  started  out  in  an  auto¬ 
mobile  with  the  Superintendent  before  sunrise.  We  passed  dozens 
of  well-improved  Indian  farm  homes,  saw  the  men  milking  their 
cows  and  going  to  their  cornfields  to  husk  corn.  I  will  tell  you 
about  one  case.  There  was  a  neat  five-room  cottage,  a  substantial 
barn,  corncribs,  chicken  house,  and  hog  houses,  windmill  and  other 
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improvements  that  go  with  a  modern  farm.  The  farmyard  was 
filled  with  chickens,  turkeys,  and  geese,  and  nearly  a  hundred  fine, 
red  hogs  were  eating  corn  in  a  pen.  We  were  met  at  the  door  by 
a  neat,  well-dressed  full-blood  young  Indian  Woman.  Her  sleeves 
were  rolled  up  as  she  had  taken  her  hands  from  the  dish  pan  where 
she  was  doing  the  breakfast  dishes.  A  bright,  fat  baby  of  two  years 
satin  a  high  chair  beside  the  kitchen  table  playing  with  a  spoon.  A 
modern  range  and  other  modern  furniture  equipped  the  kitchen. 
The  young  mother  addressed  us  in  perfect  English,  pointed  to  the 
cornfield  where  her  young  husband  was  husking  corn,  and  counting 
his  added  wealth  as  each  golden  ear  of  corn  struck  the  bang  board. 
Both  young  people  were  returned  students.  The  young  man  at 
first  had  gone  wrong  upon  returning  from  school.  He  had  an  allot¬ 
ment,  but  no  money  to  improve  it.  Idleness  resulted,  and  bad 
habits  followed.  Fortunately  there  was  a  superintendent  with  a 
heart  there.  He  showed  the  young  man  the  way,  helped  him  sell 
some  surplus  land  and  invest  the  proceeds  properly.  The  young 
man  went  to  work  and  with  the  assistance  of  a  faithful  and  sympa¬ 
thetic  wife,  in  two  years  had  succeeded  in  stocking  his  farm  and 
had  money  in  the  bank  and  had  cut  out  whisky. 

This  is  the  kind  of  missionary  work  that  counts.  There  is  room 
for  more  like  these.  This  leads  me  to  say  the  hope  of  the  future  in 
Indian  affairs  is  largely  in  the  returned  student,  not  whathepreaches, 
but  what  he  does.  Realizing  this,  I  have  tried  during  my  brief  ad¬ 
ministration  of  Indian  affairs  to  stimulate  attention  on  the  part  of 
Indian  Service  employees,  and  especially  on  the  part  of  Christian 
missionaries,  to  returned  students.  In  this  work  I  have  had  the 
most  helpful  advice  and  enthusiastic  support  of  Mr.  Dagenett,  whose 
career  has  been  a  credit  to  himself  and  to  Carlisle.  This  help  and  en¬ 
couragement  is  needed,  not  so  much  by  the  graduate  who  enters 
life  in  white  communities  where  standards  are  similar  to  those  he  has 
become  accustomed  to  in  school,  as  by  the  student  who  returns  to 
the  reservation,  where  he  is  compelled,  if  he  wins,  not  only  to 
follow  the  standards  of  industry  acquired  in  school,  under  the  most 
discouraging  difficulties  of  individual  environment,  often  with  no 
money  or  credit  to  help  himself,  but  he  also  often  is  compelled  to 
overcome  tribal  customs  and  traditions  antagonistic  to  those 
standards. 

That  individual  Indians  have  conquered  and  are  conquering 
these  difficulties;  that  Indian  men  are  reaching  the  halls  of  our  State 
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and  National  Legislatures  and  taking  prominent  places  in  all  the 
leading  professions,  after  barely  a  generation  of  education,  is  a  tribute 
to  the  sterling  qualities  of  morality  and  virtue  in  Indian  character, 
and  a  credit  to  this  great  Government,  which,  despite  all  that  is  truly 
said  about  the  white  man’s  wrongs  against  the  Indians,  has  worked  out 
the  most  philanthropic,  most  beneficent  plan  of  civilization  and 
education  that  has  ever  been  adopted  by  a  strong  Government 
in  it  dealings  with  another  race  of  people  absorbed  by  it. 

The  things  the  Indian  is  doing  for  himself  as  well  as  my  faithinthe 
high  purpose  of  the  majority  of  the  American  people,  point  to  a  future 
full  of  hope  for  the  Indian.  More  and  more  the  Indians  of  the 
country  are  taking  their  places  in  our  common  civilization,  support¬ 
ing  our  common  institutions,  showing  devotion  to  our  common  flag. 

The  Indian  race  is  vanishing,  only  in  the  sense  that  modern 
standards  and  habits  of  civilization  are  displacing  those  of  a  former 
day,  and  applying  those  qualities  in  the  Indian  always  noble,  virile, 
and  worthy,  to  the  new  and  modern  industrial  mode  of  life.  The 
innate  sense  of  loyalty  and  patriotism  of  the  Indian  was  never  better 
illustrated  than  at  New  York  last  February  on  the  occasion  of  the 
dedication  of  the  national  monument  to  the  American  Indian.  As  a 
part  of  the  ceremony,  Indians  representing  a  number  of  different 
tribes  gave  expression  to  sentiments  which  were  worked  together 
into  a  declaration  of  allegiance.  I  want  to  read  it  to  you  and 
commend  it  as  a  statement  of  patriotic  sentiment  worthy  to  be 
committed  to  memory: 

We  the  undersigned  representatives,  of  various  Indian  tribes  of  the  United 
States,  through  our  presence  and  the  part  we  have  taken  in  the  insuguration  of 
this  memorial  to  our  people,  renew  our  allegiance  to  the  glorious  flag  of  the 
United  States,  and  offer  our  hearts  to  the  country’s  service.  We  greatly  ap¬ 
preciate  the  honor  and  privilege  extended  by  our  white  brothers  who  have  re¬ 
cognized  us  by  inviting  us  to  participate  in  the  ceremonies  on  this  historical 
occasion. 

The  Indian  is  fast  losing  his  identity  in  the  face  of  the  great  waves  of 
Caucasian  civilization  which  are  extending  to  the  four  winds  of  this  country, 
and  we  want  fuller  knowledge,  in  order  that  we  may  take  our  places  in  the 
civilization  which  surrounds  us. 

Though  a  conquered  race,  with  our  right  hands  extended  in  brotherly  love, 
and  our  left  hand  holding  the  Pipe  of  Peace,  we  hereby  bury  all  past  ill  feel¬ 
ing  and  proclaim  abroad  to  all  the  nations  of  the  world  our  firm  allegiance  to 
this  nation  and  to  the  stars  and  stripes,  and  declare  that  henceforth  and  forever 
in  all  walks  of  life  and  every  field  of  endeavor  we  shall  be  as  brothers,  striving 
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hand  in  hand,  and  will  return  to  our  people  and  tell  them  the  story  of  this 
memorial,  and  urge  upon  them  their  continued  allegiance  to  our  common  country. 

In  closing,  I  want  to  remind  those  present  that  the  Indian 
Bureau  is  not  a  dying  bureau,  but  that  the  work  of  caring  for  In¬ 
dian  property  and  providing  Indian  schools  is  on  the  increase  and 
will  continue  to  increase  for  years  to  come.  Ten  thousand  Indian 
children  are  still  without  schools.  More  than  one  hundred 
thousand  Indians  are  still  unallotted.  About  forty  thousand  pieces 
of  inherited  Indian  land  are  now  awaiting  the  action  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Interior  to  determine  the  heirs.  More  will  follow. 
Nearly  one  hundred  million  dollars  worth  of  Indian  timber  awaits 
conversion  into  money  to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  Indians.  Nine 
millions  of  dollars  is  tied  up  in  irrigation  projects  ready  to  irrigate 
more  than  a  half  million  acres  of  individual  Indian  lands.  Millions 
upon  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  oil  and  other  minerals  are  ready 
for  extraction  for  the  Indians’  benefit.  Millions  of  acres  of  agri¬ 
cultural  lands  await  the  plow  in  order  to  produce  homes,  and  bring 
health  and  prosperity  and  self-respect  and  good  citizenship  to  tens 
of  thousands  of  Indians  in  our  Western  States.  The  total  property 
involved  is  now  valued  at  nearly  a  billion  dollars.  This  amount 
will  grow  as  civilization  spreads  over  now  undeveloped  territory. 

The  bigness  of  the  prospect  looked  at  en  masse  is  appalling. 
But  it  can  be  and  will  be  worked  out  to  the  credit  of  this  Govern¬ 
ment  and  of  the  Indians. 

The  future  increase  in  business  for  the  Indian  Bureau,  however, 
does  not  mean  increased  restriction  upon  Indians  and  their  prop¬ 
erty.  It  should  mean  a  decrease  in  restrictions.  In  this  respect, 
I  agree  with  Congressman  Carter’s  statement  last  night,  that  we 
need  a  change  in  Indian  Office  policy.  Progress  is  always  accompa¬ 
nied  by  change.  I  hope  the  need  of  change  to  keep  pace  with  ever 
changing  conditions  will  always  be  recognized.  I  am  glad  to  inform 
you  that  many  changes  are  already  in  progress.  During  the  past 
few  weeks,  I  have  signed  letters  that  will  give  for  the  first  time  the 
privilege  of  handling  their  own  leases  with  merely  the  check  of 
publicity  involved  in  the  filing  of  the  lease  at  the  agency  office,  to 
hundreds  of  Indians  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  And  I  have  ready 
for  the  approval  of  the  Secretary,  when  he  can  find  time,  regulations 
relating  to  the  handling  of  individual  Indian  moneys  which  will 
permit  competent  Indians  to  handle  their  incomes  with  greater 
freedom,  while  guarding  with  the  strictest  care  their  capital  as  dis- 
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tinguished  from  their  income.  These  regulations  are  not  an  ex¬ 
periment  nor  a  fad.  They  are  the  regulations  that  have  broken  the 
shackles  of  the  Winnebagoes,  and  to  a  lesser  estent  the  Omahas,  in 
Nebraska,  and  converted  a  tribe  of  Indians  through  wise  super¬ 
vision  into  a  community  of  self-supporting  citizens.  Mr.  Otis  L. 
Benton,  an  experienced  banker  of  Kansas,  has  been  helping  us  to 
work  out  a  plan  to  safeguard  the  principal  of  Indian  funds  de¬ 
posited  while  at  the  same  time  collecting  interest  on  thousands  of 
dollars  heretofore  not  drawing  interest.  We  also  have  worked  out 
a  plan  to  improve  the  quality  of  Indian  Service  farmers,  and  have 
released  more  than  two  million  dollars  in  the  last  few  weeks  to  help 
Indians  buy  seeds  and  live  stock  and  farming  implements.  There 
are  many  other  things  that  could  be  mentioned  just  as  important. 
For  instance,  plans  to  create  a  large  revolving  fund  to  able-bodied 
Indians,  especially  returned  students,  to  take  the  place  of  the  com- 
merical  bank  which  is  not  available  to  many  Indians  who  need  capi¬ 
tal  to  develop  their  lands;  and  the  whole  program  of  health  and 
sanitation  which  is  going  hand  in  hand  with  industrial  and  edu¬ 
cational  plans. 

I  cannot  take  time  for  further  detail.  But  I  want  to  take  time  to 
tell  you  about  one  or  two  things  that  compel  me  to  be  optimistic  of 
the  future.  We  have  just  had  a  complete  change  in  administration. 
A  political  party  out  of  power  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  taken 
hold  of  the  machinery  of  the  Government.  As  a  consequence,  you 
would  have  a  right  to  expect  many  changes  in  the  personnel  in  the 
Indian  Service.  It  makes  me  proud  of  my  American  citizenship  to 
be  able  to  say  to  you  that  this  change  in  government  so  far  has  not 
brought  one  single  change  in  the  personnel  of  the  Indian  Service; 
and  the  work  of  the  Indian  Bureau  has  not  lost  one  iota  in  efficiency. 
In  February,  right  at  the  threshold  of  the  change,  was  established 
a  record  of  accomplishment  in  the  history  of  the  Indian  Office,  of 
more  than  one  thousand  cases  handled  daily  for  the  month,  and  the 
work  is  going  as  smoothly  to-day  as  if  it  were  oiled.  All  the  em¬ 
ployees  have  seen  enough  of  President  Wilson  and  Secretary  Lane  to 
have  an  abiding  confidence  in  their  wise  statesmanship  and  their  high 
sense  of  public  duty.  Personal  politics  is  playing  no  part  in  the  new 
regime.  As  a  Republican,  I  am  proud  of  my  party  which  admin¬ 
istered  Government  affairs  on  a  plane  of  merit  so  high  that  the 
bureau  with  which  I  am  connected  requires  with  the  advent  of  a  new 
administration  no  reorganization  as  to  personnel.  As  a  citizen,  I  am 
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Interior  of  New  Addition  to  Dairy  Barn,  Showing  Stock  and  Sanitary 
Construction — Carlisle  Indian  School 


Manure  Ptt  and  Exterior  of  Dairy  Barn — Carlisle  Indian  School 


A  Section  of  the  old  Portion  of  Dairy  Barn  which  was  Entirely 
Remodelled — Carlisle  Indian  School 


Milking  at  the  Dairy — Carlisle  Indian  School 


A  Group  of  Winnebago  Pupils  at  the  Carlisle  Indian  School. — David  Bird,  a 
Prominent  Winnebago,  in  the  Center. 


Genearl  View  of  the  New  Modern  Dairy,  Erected  by  Students  at  the  Carlisle 
Indian  School. — The  Eijuii'mrnt,  Methods  of  Production,  and  Handling  of 
Milk  Given  a  Score  of  S4.5  by  Department  of  Agriculture,  which 
is  Highest  Score  yet  Reported  for  an  Indian  School. 
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proud  to  be  able  to  state  this  truth  which  contains  so  high  a  tribute 
to  the  wise  statesmanship  of  the  new  Democratic  administration.  In 
this  condition  of  affairs,  there  is  hope  not  only  for  the  Indians,  but 
for  the  future  of  our  great,  common  Republic. 

With  all  my  heart  I  congratulate  Superintendent  Friedman  and 
those  associated  with  him  at  Carlisle  for  the  great  work  you  are 
doing  here,  and  with  all  my  heart  I  wish  for  the  members  of  the 
Class  of  1913,  to  whom  I  shall  now  be  pleased  to  hand  diplomas,  the 
greatest  success  which  hard,  earnest,  honest  work  and  clean, 
Christian  living  are  sure  to  bring. 


House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  April  8,  IQI 3- 

Mr.  M.  Friedman, 

Superintendent,  U.  S.  Indian  School, 

Carlisle,  Pa. 

Dear  Sir: — Some  days  ago  I  received,  with  your  com¬ 
pliments,  a  copy  of  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Carlisle  In¬ 
dian  School,  and  I  write  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the 
publication,  which  is  an  evidence  of  the  splendid  results  at¬ 
tained  by  the  school. 

The  pamphlet  indicates  a  high  standard  of  craftsmanship. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

W.  W.  Griest, 

Member  of  Congress  from  Pennsylvania. 


Magnet  of  Learning  Draws 
American  Indian  Nearer  Nation: 

From  The  Christian  Science  Monitor . 

OT  since  the  day  when  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  Indian  School  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  was  first 
opened  to  receive  young  men  and  women  of  the  race 
was  the  difference  between  the  new  and  passing  con¬ 
ditions  among  Indians  more  strikingly  contrasted 
than  during  the  recent  Commencement  exercises. 
Indian  chiefs  and  their  wives  from  distant  reserva¬ 
tions  and  dressed  in  picturesque  garb  were  visi¬ 
tors,  and  it  needed  no  audible  expression  on  their  part  to  discover 
that  what  they  witnessed  pleased  many  of  them  mightily.  There 
should  be  some  change  of  opinion  about  modern  education  among 
many  of  the  Blackfeet  when  Chief  Long  Time  Sleep  and  his  wife, 
for  instance,  reach  their  Montana  reservation  home. 

While  the  modern  educational  methods  at  Carlisle  and  other 
Government  schools  are  now  generally  understood  among  the  In¬ 
dians  as  beneficial  to  them,  yet  some  of  those  of  the  race  who 
have  seen  the  transition  in  all  its  contradictory  phases  are  not  yet 
willing  to  say  that  education  alone  will  solve  the  Indian  problem. 
F.  H.  Abbott,  Acting  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  was  present  at 
the  graduation  exercises,  and  through  an  interpreter  he  heard  Chief 
John  White  Calf  say  that  “we  have  many  dealings  with  white  people, 
but  they  no  fulfil  their  promises.  We’ve  no  faith  in  them  any  more.” 

Chief  John  White  Calf  probably  takes  an  extreme  view  of  the 
situation,  but  he  also  qualified  his  remarks  by  saying  that  he  hoped 
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things  would  turn  out  better  for  his  people  under  the  new  adminis¬ 
tration.  Chief  Long  Time  Sleep  on  his  part  declared  through  an 
interpreter  that  what  he  had  seen  at  Carlisle  convinced  him  that 
education  was  to  prove  the  salvation  of  the  Indian.  Other  full-blood 
Blackfeet  Indians  visiting  the  Government  School  for  the  week 
were  Three  Bears,  Lazy  Boy,  Fish  Wolf  Robe,  Fred  Big  Top,  and 
Medicine  Owl. 

Tribal  Insignia  Palls. 

In  The  Carlisle  Arrow,  the  weekly  newspaper  published  by 
the  students  at  Carlisle,  in  the  column  devoted  to  “General  School 
News”  there  recently  appeared  the  following  item:  “The  sight  of 
men  with  long  hair  and  feathers  in  their  hats  seems  to  urge  us  on 
to  board  that  great  train  moving  toward  a  better  civilization.” 

This  is  a  self-sufficient  commentary  by  Carlisle  students.  What¬ 
ever  maybe  the  criticism  of  Indians  who  have  been  subjected  to  schem¬ 
ing  that  has  worked  such  detriment  to  the  best  relationship  between 
the  red  man  and  the  white,  the  younger  people  appear  conscious  of 
he  many  advantages  accruing  to  them  from  an  educational  institu¬ 
tion  like  Carlisle. 

The  increased  attendance  at  the  Government  School  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  testifies  to  the  interest  shown  in  affording  Indian  young 
men  and  women  a  chance  to  equip  themselves  for  the  world’s 
battle.  Each  Commencement  season  since  the  establishment  of 
the  school  in  1879  has  been  an  improvement  on  its  predecessor. 
The  word  “Carlisle”  sounds  the  opening  welcome  for  the  Indian  to 
draw  nearer  the  Nation.  Since  M.  Friedman  has  been  superinten¬ 
dent  each  year  shows  marked  progress  in  the  work  of  the  institution. 

It  was  on  Oct.  6,  1879,  that  the  first  party,  82  Indians,  reached 
the  school  to  become  pioneers  in  an  educational  enterprise  that  has 
had  far-reaching  effect.  These  Indians  came  from  the  Sioux  Res¬ 
ervation.  The  first  comers  were  followed  by  another  party  num¬ 
bering  47,  which  reached  Carlisle  the  following  month,  and  consisted 
of  members  of  the  Kiowa,  Cheyenne,  and  Pawnee  tribes. 


Facilities  Are  Greater. 

TFIERE  is  wide  difference  between  the  present  facilities  of  the 
Government  School,  with  its  50  separate  buildings  and  311  acres 
of  excellent  farming  land,  and  the  smaller  beginning  34  years 
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ago.  No  such  departmental  work  was  carried  on  during  the  earlier 
years  of  the  Indian  School  as  now  characterizes  it. 

Whether  in  the  domain  of  industrial  or  agricultural  training; 
whether  it  concerns  the  young  men  or  young  women,  in  shop  or 
laundry,  in  the  study  of  literature  or  in  the  more  prosaic  service  of 
cooking  or  sewing,  the  Carlisle  students  that  in  the  school  year  of 
1912-13  held  faithfully  to  their  tasks  did  so  assisted  by  an  environment 
exceptionally  favorable  to  what  was  before  them.  This,  of  course, 
does  not  mean  that  previous  classes  were  less  industrious  or  less 
appreciative  of  facilities  at  the  Government  establishment. 

That  the  United  States  Government  decided  to  begin  this  edu¬ 
cational  work  for  the  Indian  around  “Old  Carlisle”  is  not  accidental. 
The  region  all  about  speaks  the  story  of  the  day  when  the  great  tide 
of  white  settlers  swept  across  the  Susquehanna  and  into  the  Cumber¬ 
land  Valley,  in  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  threat¬ 
ened  to  sweep  over  the  blue  summits  of  the  mountains  and  into  the 
almost  trackless  wilderness  beyond.  It  was  in  this  valley  that  the 
red  man  met  the  white  in  a  determined  effort  to  hold  him  back. 
The  Indian  warriors,  driven  from  the  shores  of  the  Delaware, 
thought  they  could  limit  the  dominion  of  the  advancing  people  of 
another  race  by  the  winding  course  of  the  great  waterway  of  his  an¬ 
cestors  for  almost  countless  generations. 

Fortified  with  some  historic  data,  standing  on  the  hills  near  the 
Indian  School,  a  visitor  to  Carlisle,  looking  beyond  towards  the  blue 
ridge  of  the  Kittatinny  Mountains,  is  confronted  with  a  panorama 
strikingly  explanatory  of  what  must  have  obtained  in  this  region  in 
the  day  when  the  trail  of  the  red  man  ran  through  the  gap  to  the 
swift-passing  waters  of  the  Ohio.  It  must  come  home  to  any  ob¬ 
server  that  no  more  fitting  place  than  this  could  have  been  selected 
for  the  area  in  which  the  Indians  of  the  present,  with  other  tasks 
than  bow  and  arrow,  can  fight  successfully  for  his  place  side  by 
side  with  his  white  brother  in  the  onward  march  of  civilization. 

Races  Wage  Wars. 

in'VERY  stream  and  every  hamlet  and  every  single  trail  leading 
through  the  mountain  gaps  in  all  that  region  about  Carlisle  has 
borne  witness  to  the  great  conflict  which  two  races  fought  for  the 
possession  of  a  continent.  It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  wilderness  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  past  to  the  smiling  farms,  the  rich  and  fertile  Cum- 
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berland  Valley  nestling  between  the  Kittatinny  and  the  South  Moun¬ 
tains,  between  the  Susquehanna  River  and  the  Potomac.  Prosper¬ 
ous  cities  have  grown  up  where  the  Indian  hunter-warrior  once 
struck  his  tent. 

Where  the  vengeance  of  the  alienated  Delaware  and  Shawnee 
fighters  broke  over  the  pioneer  settlements  in  the  Cumberland 
Valley  like  a  devastating  tempest,  peace  and  good-will  now  spread 
their  bounty  across  the  country.  There  is  a  page  in  history  which 
tells  how,  when  the  Indian  trader  came  on  the  scene,  he  brought 
with  him  that  which  the  chief  of  the  Delaware  and  Shawnee  desig¬ 
nated  as  a  pernicious  traffic.  Every  Indian  village  felt  the  effect 
of  the  debasing  liquor  barter  that  robbed  the  hunters  of  their  just 
payment  for  furs  and  peltries.  When  the  authorities  were  power¬ 
less  to  act  on  the  pleadings  of  the  Indian  chiefs  to  put  an  end  to 
the  traffic  the  latter  led  their  people  across  the  great  mountain  ridges 
to  the  Ohio  to  escape  from  what  they  considered  the  worst  fate  that 
could  befall  them. 

As  the  memories  of  the  past  gradually  lose  themselves  in  the 
actuality  of  the  present,  as  you  turn  from  history  that  has  been 
made  to  the  history  in  making,  before  the  Indian  School  at  Car¬ 
lisle  claims  undivided  attention  it  may  be  well  to  recall  that  here, 
too,  in  this  beautiful  region  where  all  nature  seems  at  peace,  were 
fought  other  conflicts  than  those  in  which  the  red  man  and  the 
white  were  the  chief  actors.  The  American  Revolution  and  Civil 
War  are  events  both  of  which  brought  the  territory  around  Old 
Carlisle”  within  their  ken. 

Further  than  this,  however,  in  the  conflict  between  the  two  great 
nations  of  Europe  for  the  possession  of  the  Ohio  Valley  the  red  man 
held  the  balance  of  power.  As  he  then  threw  his  influence,  so 
waged  the  conquest.  All  this  was  after  the  Delaware  and  Shawnee 
and  other  tribes  had  been  driven  from  their  homes  on  the  Susque¬ 
hanna.  When  the  province  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  colonies  of 
Maryland  and  Virginia  realized  the  magnitude  of  the  crisis  which 
Anglo-Saxon  civilization  was  facing  they  at  once  took  steps  to  win 
back  the  alienated  warriors  and  other  Indian  tribes  associated  with 
them  on  the  Ohio  and  its  tributaries. 


Great  Council  Site. 


AS  STUDENTS  and  faculty  and  Indians  and  others  near  and 
far  attended  the  Commencement  exercises  at  Carlisle  Schoo, 
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at  the  closing  of  the  1913  term  there  must  have  been  those  who  in 
their  mind’s  eye  turned  back  the  page  of  history  to  where  it  is  re¬ 
corded  that  the  first  great  Indian  council  at  Carlisle  was  held  in  that 
vicinity  in  the  fall  of  1753.  The  importance  of  this  council,  say 
Indian  investigators,  has  never  been  given  the  place  it  deserves  in 
the  annals  of  the  community.  France  and  England  were  struggling 
for  the  great  empire  of  the  West.  The  Indian  council  was  brought 
into  existence  largely  by  the  fact  that  the  French  had  constructed 
their  forts  at  Presque  Isle,  Le  Boeuf,  and  Venango  and  were  threat¬ 
ening  the  completion  of  a  chain  of  forts  to  the  possessions  of  France 
on  the  Mississippi. 

The  Indian  chiefs  that  attended  the  council  at  Carlisle  were  those 
whose  names  are  intimately  linked  with  the  early  history  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  Scarouady,  the  famous  Onieda  chief,  was 
there;  Shingas,  of  the  Delaware;  Tomenibuck,  the  Shawnee  chief; 
Pisquitomen,  also  a  Delaware;  Carondowanen,  the  Oneida,  and  many 
other  Indians  of  lesser  note  made  up  the  distinguished  group  of 
leaders  of  their  race  who  now  came  to  "renew,  ratify  and  confirm  the 
leagues  of  amity  subsisting  between  our  said  Province  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  the  said  nations  of  Indians.”  These  cheifs  had  been  to 
visit  Governor  Fairfax,  at  Winchester,  Va.,  and  it  was  he  who  wrote 
to  Governor  Hamilton  of  Pennsylvania,  informing  the  latter  that  the 
Indians  were  willing  to  meet  with  the  authorities  of  Pennsylvania 
before  returning  to  their  homes  in  what  was  then  the  far  West. 

Link  to  Past  Planned. 

THERE  has  been  some  recent  discussion  at  Carlisle  and  elsewhere 
that  it  would  be  an  excellent  thing  to  celebrate,  the  coming  fall, 
the  one  hundred  and  sixtieth  anniversary  of  this  “League  of  Amity.” 
It  would  prove  an  inspiring  scene,  it  is  affirmed,  for  the  great  body 
of  former  students  of  Carlisle  and  their  friends  to  assemble  on  the 
historic  ground  of  the  council  of  1753,  there  to  “renew,  ratify,  and 
confirm  the  league  of  amity”  which  now  so  many  persons  of  both 
races  are  striving  to  make  effective  in  a  form  of  lasting  value. 

Anglo-Saxons  can  hardly  forget  that  it  was  at  this  council  at  Car¬ 
lisle  that  Scarouady  informed  the  commissioners — Richard  Peters, 
Isaac  Norris,  and  Benjamin  Franklin — that  the  Indians  at  Venango, 
what  is  now  Franklin,  Pa.,  had  warned  the  French  forces  not  to  ad¬ 
vance  beyond  Niagara.  The  council  was  not  heeded,  however.  The 
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Oneida  chief  also  told  the  commissioners  that  “we  desire  that  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  Virginia  would  at  presnt  forbear  settling  our  lands  over 
the  Allegheny  hills.  We  advise  you  rather  to  call  your  people  back 
on  this  side  the  hills  lest  damage  should  be  done  and  you  think  ill 
of  us.’’ 

Scarouady  said  further  that  the  traders  were  working  ruination 
among  his  people  with  their  liquor  traffic  and  that  “we  beg  you  would 
prevent  its  coming  in  such  quantities  by  regulating  the  traders.  In¬ 
dian  investigators  affirm  that  had  the  warning  of  Chief  Scarouady 
Deen  heeded  Braddock’s  army  would  not  have  suffered  its  crushing 
defeat  in  1755.  The  alienation  of  the  Delaware  and  Shawnee  on  the 
Ohio  would  not  have  occurred,  they  say,  had  more  been  done  toward 
preventing  the  nefarious  land  sales  and  the  traffic  in  intoxicants  that 
drove  the  Indians  away  from  the  English  into  the  arms  of  the  French. 

Wrongs  Debated. 

THERE  was  a  second  Indian  council  held  at  Carlisle  in  1756. 

Braddock’s  defeat  had  been  followed  by  an  Indian  uprising 
throughout  the  entire  frontiers.  From  Wyoming  to  the  Potomac 
the  red  man  had  left  a  trail  of  burning  cabins  and  desolate  clearings 
in  his  wake.  Indian  villages  at  Kittanning,  Logstown,  Sacunk, 
Kuskuski,  and  far  west  on  the  Muskingum  were  filled  with  white 
captives  from  the  Cumberland  Valley  and  elsewhere. 

Robert  H.  Morris  was  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  when. the 
second  Indian  council  took  place  at  Carlisle.  The  Governor  made 
a  speech  to  the  red  men  and  asked  for  advice  as  to  the  best  means 
for  making  friends  of  their  people.  The  council  adjourned,  how¬ 
ever,  without  having  accomplished  anything  of  importance. 

Carlisle  became  a  place  of  refuge  for  the  settlers  when  the  Indians, 
under  Pontiac,  arose  and  swept  all  before  them  in  mountain  and 
valley  regions.  When  Bouquet  reached  the  place  at  the  end  of 
June,  1763,  he  found  every  building  in  the  town  filled  with  families 
of  the  settlers  from  all  over  the  frontier  reigons. 

Subsequently  came  the  battle  of  Bushy  Run,  and  other  struggles 
between  the  red  men  and  the  white  soldiers.  Finally  there  is  the 
historic  march  of  Bouquet’s  army  back  from  the  Tuscarawas  to  Fort 
Pitt  and  on  to  Bedford  and  Carlisle,  taking  home  white  captives  who 
were  restored  to  their  families.  It  is  recorded  that  the  white  prison¬ 
ers  held  by  the  Indians  had  to  be  bound  in  many  instances  so  as  to 
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keep  them  from  returning  to  their  Indian  homes  in  the  villages  of 
their  Indian  captors,  something  which  speaks  for  the  fairness  of  the 
red  men  under  what  they  considered  great  provocations. 

Constant  Peace  Offering. 

HE  Carlisle  Indian  School,  as  it  appears  to-day,  is  a  testimonial 
to  the  United  States’  effort  to  make  amends  in  some  way  for 
what  the  Indian  of  another  period  had  to  suffer  thorough  misgovern- 
ment  and  selfishness  on  the  part  of  those  who  saw  an  opportunity 
to  acquire  the  red  man’s  possession.  Carlisle’s  aim  to  train  the 
young  people  of  the  race  to  efficient  citizenship  is  bearing  fruit,  not 
only  by  accomplishing,  but  by  setting  an  example  for  the  reservation 
schools  as  to  what  they  may  do  in  the  same  direction  with  allowances 
at  their  disposal. 

Among  the  administrative  officers  in  the  personnel  of  the  Car¬ 
lisle  School,  Supt.  Friedman  naturally  leads  the  way  with  his  expert 
knowledge  of  Indian  characteristics  and  efficient  modern  methods 
for  making  teaching  practical.  The  principal  teacher  is  John 
Whitwell.  The  manager  of  the  Outing  System  is  Mrs.  Rosa  B. 
LaFlesche. 

In  the  academic  department,  housed  in  a  building  thoroughly 
up  to  date,  there  is  a  teacher  in  telegraphy,  Will  H.  Miller.  Claude 
Stauffer  is  director  of  music.  There  are  two  native  Indian  art 
teachers,  Mrs.  Angel  De  Cora-Deitz  and  William  H.  Deitz  (Lone 
Star).  Bessie  B.  Beach  is  the  librarian.  The  departmental  and 
normal  teachers  are  14  in  number. 

Trades  Are  Taught. 

HE  industrial  department  is  in  charge  of  a  quartermaster, 
August  Kensler.  There  are  instructors  in  the  following 
branches:  Baking,  blacksmithing,  carpentry,  dairying,  engineering, 
farming,  greenhouse  work,  mechanical  drawing,  masonry,  painting, 
printing,  proofreading,  shoemaking,  harnessmaking,  tailoring,  tin- 
smithing,  wheelwrighting,  cooking,  laundering,  sewing,  and  dress¬ 
making.  The  branches  most  attended  have  also  a  number  of 
assistant  instructors. 

The  government  of  the  young  men  element  in  the  school  is  mili¬ 
tary  in  its  way,  but  only  so  far  as  it  is  disciplinary  to  character 
building.  The  body  of  the  military  organization  consists  of  seven 
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troops  of  dismounted  cavalry  and  a  band  of  40  members.  The 
troops  are  officered  by  cadets  who  are  usually  promoted  through 
the  grade  of  non-commissioned  officers  to  second  or  first  lieuten¬ 
ant  and  later  to  captain.  The  uniform  is  blue  with  the  cavalry 
yellow  stripes.  The  older-type  cavalry  carbine  is  used,  and  the 
officers  carry  sabers. 

E.  E.  McKean  is  the  commandant  of  cadets  and  Wallace  Denny 
is  an  assistant  commandant.  Mrs.  Rosa  B.  LaFlesche,  as  has  been 
stated,  is  the  manager  of  the  Outing  System,  and  the  field  agents  for 
this  department  are  David  H.  Dickey  and  Lida  M.  Johnston.  4  he 
matrons  of  the  school  play  important  roles.  Miss  Anna  H.  Rid¬ 
enour  is  the  chief  matron  and  Mrs.  Minnie  H.  Posey  is  an  assistant. 
The  matron  of  the  dining  room  is  Susan  Zeamer. 

Wherever  football  is  looked  upon  as  a  sport  of  consequence  the 
Carlisle  Indian  team  is  voted  of  superior  stamina.  Athletics,  in 
fact,  rank  high  as  branches  of  instruction  at  the  school.  Clean 
playing  has  won  for  the  Carlisle  team  considerable  reputation,  and 
while  the  directorship  of  athletics  is  an  office  non-official  in  charac¬ 
ter,  Glenn  S.  Warner,  as  head  of  the  department,  has  raised  the  de¬ 
partment  to  a  place  where  it  carries  far. 

Pupils  Put  Out  to  Live. 

HE  Outing  System  at  the  Carlisle  School  is  unique.  It  requires 
of  all  pupils  that  they  pass  at  least  one  year  in  some  home  in 
the  country.  During  the  winter  of  this  period  they  attend  the  public 
school  in  their  neighborhood.  Pupils  remain  under  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  the  Government  institution  and  they  are  visited  at  intervals 
by  the  Outing  agent.  The  students  receive  regular  wages  for  the 
work  performed  in  these  homes  and  a  fixed  portion  of  this  goes 
toward  their  personal  expenses,  while  the  remainder  is  deposited  in 
the  school  bank  for  them.  As  sufficient  amounts  accumulate,  in¬ 
terest-bearing  certificates  of  deposits  are  issued  and  so  held  until 
the  pupils  are  ready  to  leave  Carlisle. 

As  a  result  of  this  Outing  System  many  women  in  the  country 
have  kept  in  touch  with  the  Indian  girls  momentarily  in  their 
charge  as  helpers,  and  through  correspondence  have  aided  the 
young  people  to  improve  the  condition  of  those  around  them  on 
the  reservations.  In  the  case  of  the  young  men,  the  past  summer 
almost  100  worked  at  their  trade  under  the  Outing  System,  in  some 
instances  receiving  regular  journeymen’s  wages. 
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The  United  States  Indian  School  at  Carlisle  looms  significantly 
on  the  horizon  of  later-day  Indian  education,  and  every  young  man 
and  every  young  woman  coming  under  its  influence  furnishes  a 
pillar  of  strength  to  the  foundational  work  that  is  to  lift  the  race  to 
a  position  of  self-reliance.  Chief  Long  Time  Sleep  looked  more 
understandingly  into  the  future  when  he  put  his  stamp  of  approval 
on  the  work  as  against  the  skepticism  of  John  White  Calf,  his 
fellow  Blackfoot  visiting  Carlisle  during  Commencement  week. 
But  it  is  for  the  white  people,  even  more  so  than  the  red  race,  to 
help  to  promote  the  work  of  the  Government.  President  Wilson’s 
administration  starts  off  with  promises  that  mean  much  to  the  In¬ 
dians  of  the  Nation,  and  the  country  is  evidently  willing  that  the 
native  American  shall  get  his  due. 


What’s  the  Matter  with  Our  Indians? 

By  Dixon  Van  Valkenberg,  in  Physical  Culture. 

E  American  Indian  and  his  health  present  an  im¬ 
portant  problem.  Tf\e  death  rate  among  the  In¬ 
dians,  32.46  per  thousand,  is  more  than  double 
the  average  rate  among  the  whites,  and  tuberculosis 
is  the  cause  of  31.96  per  cent  of  this  regrettable 
mortality.  The  former  wandering,  outdoor  life  of 
the  Indians  has  given  way  to  life  in  a  fixed  habi¬ 
tation  and  under  the  most  unsanitary  conditions. 

Think  of  it!  Of  every  one  hundred  Indians  who 
die,  31.96  per  cent  die  from  tuberculosis!  The 
ravages  of  this  disease  are  more  prevalent  among  the  Indians  than 
any  other  class  of  people,  due,  of  course,  to  the  changed  status  in 
America  of  the  Indian — making  his  nomadic  habits  impossible — and, 
in  consequence,  his  present  customs,  habits  and  mode  of  life  are  not 
as  healthful  as  of  old.  Similar  statistics  could  be  obtained  from 
other  places.  These  figures,  however,  indicate  in  no  uncertain  way 
that  the  problem  of  preserving  the  health  of  the  Indians  is  a  para¬ 
mount  one,  pressing  for  immediate  attention,  and  that  the  reservation 
end  of  the  work  is  one  of  tremendous  importance. 

Withal  the  Federal  Government  is  doing  everything  in  its  power 
to  improve  the  health  and  hygienic  conditions  surrounding  the 
Indian.  A  large  number  of  specially  constructed,  well-equipped 
training  schools  are  maintained  throughout  the  country.  These  are 
divided  into  three  classes — the  day  schools,  which  are  located  on  the 
reservations,  and  of  which  there  are  about  one  hundred  and  sixty; 
there  are  also  a  number  of  boarding  schools  on  the  reservation,  of 
which  there  are  about  ninety,  and  there  are  twenty -six  non¬ 
reservation  schools  which  are  located  away  from  the  reservation,  like 
the  famous  Carlisle  Indian  School,  Carlisle,  Pa.  This  institution  is 
under  the  able  supervision  of  Mr.  M.  Friedman,  to  whom  the  author 
is  indebted  for  the  data  used  herein. 

The  Federal  training  schools  are  of  inestimable  value  in  teaching 
the  Indian  the  right  habits  of  living.  They  learn  with  rapidity  and 
seeming  ease,  and  are  bright,  industrious,  and  obedient. 

Like  the  Chinese,  the  Indian  is  awakening  to  the  fact  that  they 
have  long  been  victimized  by  the  white  man  through  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  whisky  and  other  injurious  stimulants. 

The  physical  regimen  employed  in  the  Federal  training  schools 
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from  September  until  April  requires  the  presence  of  all  pupils  four 
times  a  week  in  the  gymnasium.  Two  of  these  periods  are  from 
seven  to  eight,  during  study  hour  in  the  evening.  The  morning 
school  detail  drills  twice  weekly  from  seven-thirty  to  eight-twenty  in 
the  morning.  The  afternoon  school  detail  drills  are  from  four  to 
four-forty  in  the  afternoon.  The  instruction  given  is  mainly  as 
follows: 

Calisthenics  required  of  all  pupils  for  uniform  development  of 
muscles  of  the  entire  body.  This  is  taught  according  to  the  latest 
approved  methods  in  teaching  gymnastics  and  calisthenics. 

According  to  the  Commissioner’s  report  for  1911,  the  death  rate 
at  the  Carlisle  School,  with  an  enrollment  of  1,085,  taken  from  the 
same  report,  there  were  three  deaths,  giving  a  mortality  rate  of  not 
quite  0.3  per  cent. 

This  low  death  rate  is  chiefly  due  to  the  method  of  selecting 
students.  Only  the  most  healthy  of  the  applicants  are  selected. 
They  are  examined  physically  at  homes  before  coming  to  the 
school  and  rigidly  on  their  arrival,  and  also  at  least  once,  and  often 
twice,  yearly,  during  their  stay.  Their  weights  are  taken  monthly 
and  any  loss  of  weight  is  promptly  noticed,  and  an  immediate 
physical  examination  is  made  to  determine  the  cause. 

The  educational  training  feature  afforded  at  the  Carlisle  Indian 
School  which  has  demonstrated  its  usefulness  by  visible  results  in 
character  building  and  vocational  development,  which  is  generally 
recognized  as  of  most  paramount  value,  is  the  Outing  System.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  year  reported  on,  this  department  has  undoubtedly  been  in 
the  most  healthful  and  flourishing  condition  since  it  was  first  put  in¬ 
to  operation  early  in  1880,  the  second  year  in  the  history  of  the 
school. 

The  Outing  System,  which  has  for  its  central  thought  the 
civilization  of  the  Indian  by  giving  him  a  real  taste  for  and  extended 
experience  with  civilization  and  practical  training  in  self-support, 
had  its  original  inception  at  Carlisle. 

Indian  boys  are  in  great  demand  in  the  East  as  mechanics  and 
farmers,  and  the  girls  as  housekeepers,  while  they  are  still  students 
at  the  school.  During  the  year,  there  were  at  work  in  shops  and 
carefully  selected  families,  463  boys  and  332  girls,  a  total  of  795. 
These  young  people  earned  $30,234.94  during  the  year.  The  stu¬ 
dents  are  taught  to  save  their  earnings,  and  out  of  the  total  amount  re- 
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ceived,  $18,046.70  was  placed  to  their  credit  in  the  bank  at  interest. 

The  Outing  System  unquestionably  serves  as  a  splendid,  practi¬ 
cal  training  for  the  boys.  Those  whq  go  out  on  farms  are  care¬ 
fully  watched  over  by  successful,  industrious  farmers.  In  this  way, 
they  learn  the  real  meaning  of  a  full  day’s  work  and  of  economical 
and  intensive  farming  in  such  a  wholesome  and  positive  way  as  no 
school,  however  efficient,  could  teach  them. 

The  Outing  System  is  largely  responsible  for  the  success  the 
Indian  boys  are  meeting  with  in  various  trades  and  at  farming,  and 
with  the  unswerving  attention  that  is  being  paid  to  the  physical  and 
intellectual  development  of  the  Indian  of  the  present  era,  means  a 
new  and  better  race  of  people,  possessing  many  of  the  quaint  char¬ 
acteristics  that  predominated  during  the  earlier  periods  of  their 
progeny. 

Supt.  M.  Friedman,  of  the  Carlisle  School,  declares  that  the 
Government  has  hardly  scraped  the  surface  of  the  Indian  health 
problem  and  that  there  are  too  few  physicians  in  the  Indian  Service 
for  the  work  of  coping  with  disease  on  the  reservations. 

“Until  every  home  on  every  reservation  is  reached  there  will 
continue  to  be  unnecessary  sickness,  suffering,  and  death. 

“This  is  a  national  problem,”  says  Mr.  Friedman,  “as  it  not 
only  affects  the  lives  of  300,000  Indians  but  of  millions  of  white 
men,  women  and  children  who  live  on  and  around  the  reservation. 
This  work  calls  insistently  to  be  done,  and  if  we  are  to  save  the 
Indians  it  must  be  done  now.” 


The  Southern  Star  and  the  Water  Lily; 
An  Ojibway  Legend:  By  Domitilla. 

N  A  TIME  long  past  a  beautiful  star  shone  in  the 
Southern  sky  and  communed,  by  its  beams,  with 
its  brother  in  the  far  North. 

The  world  was  filled  with  happy  people  then. 
All  nations  were  as  one,  for  the  crimson  tide  of  war 
had  not  begun  to  roll.  Herds  of  graceful  deer 
darted  through  green  forest  glades,  and  droves  of  buffalo  scampered 
over  grassy  plains.  The  beasts  of  the  field  were  tame;  they  came 
and  went  at  the  bidding  of  man. 

An  unending  Spring  gave  no  place  to  Winter,  with  its  cold 
blasts  and  deathly  chills.  None  needed  food,  for  a  full  supply  was 
at  hand;  every  bush  and  tree  yielded  fruit.  Flowers  beautiful  in 
form  and  gorgeous  of  hue  carpeted  the  earth,  the  air  was  laden  with 
their  fragrance  and  filled  with  the  song  of  birds  that  flew  fearlessly 
from  branch  to  branch,  for  there  was  no  one  to  harm  them.  Their 
song  was  sweeter  and  their  plumage  more  brilliant  than  now. 

It  was  at  such  a  time  when  earth  was  a  Paradise  and  man  its 
worthy  possessor  that  the  Indians  were  the  sole  inhabitants  of  the 
American  wilderness. 

They  numbered  millions,  and  dwelling  as  Nature  intended  them 
to  live,  enjoyed  many  blessings.  Instead  of  amusements  in  close 
rooms,  the  sports  of  the  field  were  theirs — ball  playing,  games  of 
skill,  and  feats  of  strength.  At  night  they  met  in  the  green  fields. 
They  loved  the  stars,  for  they  believed  them  to  be  the  homes  of  the 
good  who  had  been  taken  there  by  the  Great  Spirit. 

One  night  they  saw  a  star  that  shone  brighter  than  all  the  others. 
Its  location  was  far  away  in  the  South,  near  a  mountain  peak.  For 
many  nights  it  seemed  to  grow  larger,  brighter,  and  nearer,  until 
many  doubted  if  it  was  really  as  far  as  it  appeared  to  be.  A  council 
was  called  and  some  of  the  chiefs  sent  to  find  its  position.  They 
went  prepared  for  a  long  journey,  but  soon  returned  and  reported 
that  it  was  quite  near,  hovering  over  the  tops  of  some  tall  trees,  and 
it  was  not  like  other  stars,  but  had  a  strange  appearance  closely 
resembling  a  bird.  Another  council  was  held  to  inquire  into  and 
find  out  if  possible  the  meaning  of  the  unusual  manifestations. 
Some  thought  it  came  as  a  warning  of  some  great  disaster;  others 
believed  it  to  be  an  augury  of  good;  while  many  supposed  it  to  be 
the  star  regarded  by  their  ancestors  as  the  forerunner  of  a  dread¬ 
ful  war. 
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One  moon  passed  and  the  starry  splendor  yet  hovered  near,  its 
mystery  unsolved.  One  night  a  young  brave  had  a  dream.  A 
beautiful  maiden  came  and  stood  beside  him  and  spoke  these  words: 

“Young  brave,  charmed  with  the  la'nd  of  thy  forefathers,  its 
flowers,  its  birds,  its  rivers,  its  lakes,  and  its  mountains  clothed  with 
green,  I  have  left  my  sisters  in  yonder  world  to  dwell  among  you. 
Young  brave,  ask  your  wise  and  great  men  where  I  can  live  and  see 
the  happy  race  continually.  Ask  them  what  form  I  shall  assume 
to  be  loved.” 

The  young  chief  awoke  and  hastened  out  of  his  lodge.  He  saw 
the  star  still  blazing  in  its  accustomed  place.  At  early  dawn  he  sent 
his  crier  to  summon  the  braves  to  the  council  lodge.  When  they 
had  met,  the  young  man  related  his  dream,  and  they  decided  that 
the  star  that  had  been  seen  in  the  South  had  fallen  in  love  with  the 
Nations  and  wished  to  dwell  with  them. 

The  next  night  a  band  of  the  bravest  chieftains  was  sent  to  wel¬ 
come  the  radiant  stranger  to  earth.  When  they  drew  near,  they 
presented  the  calumet,  or  pipe  of  peace,  filled  with  sweet  herbs,  and 
were  delighted  to  have  it  kindly  accepted  in  a  few  sweet  words  by 
the  starry  maden.  As  they  returned  to  the  village  the  star,  with 
expanded  wings,  followed  and  floated  over  their  lodges  until  the 
dawn  of  day. 

Again  it  appeared  to  the  young  brave  in  a  dream  and  asked 
what  form  it  should  take  and  where  it  should  reside.  Many  places 
were  named — on  the  tops  of  giant  trees  or  in  flowers — but  none 
being  suitable  for  so  august  a  visitor  it  was  asked  to  choose  its  home. 
It  did  so. 

At  first  it  dwelt  in  the  white  rose  of  the  mountains,  but  there 
it  was  so  buried  that  it  could  not  be  seen.  It  went  to  the  prairie  but 
feared  the  hoof  of  the  buffalo.  It  next  sought  a  rocky  cliff,  but  there 
it  was  so  high  up  that  the  children  whom  it  loved  could  not  see  it. 

“I  know  where  I  shall  live,”  said  the  fair  fugitive;  “where  I  can 
see  the  gliding  canoe  cf  the  race  I  most  admire.  And  children — 
yes,  they  shall  be  my  playmates,  and  love  me  wherever  I  am.  I  will 
kiss  their  brows  when  they  slumber  by  the  side  of  cool  lakes. 

As  she  finished  speaking,  she  alighted  on  the  surface  of  the  clear 
waters  which  reflected  her  beautiful  image.  The  next  morning  thou¬ 
sands  of  white  flowers  were  seen  on  the  lakes.  The  Indians  named 
them  wah-bee-guan-nee  (white  water  lily). 


^tutorial  Comment 


Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals. 

E  NOTE  with  pleasure  that  the  article  in  the  Feb¬ 
ruary  Red  Man  entitled  “The  Tale  of  a  Dog,” 
together  with  the  editorial  calling  attention  to  the 
serious  importance  of  prevention  of  cruelty  to 
animals  among  Indians,  has  had  a  hearty  response 
throughout  the  Service.  Most  of  the  Service 
papers  have  taken  the  matter  up  with  their  readers, 
and  a  number  of  the  schools  have  already  begun  to  lay  emphasis 
on  its  importance.  Cruelty  to  animals  should  be  prevented  among 
all  races.  Suggestions  and  the  dissemination  of  proper  information 
on  the  subject  will  assist,  but  if  needs  be,  instances  of  cruelty  should 
be  followed  up  by  punishing  the  offenders.  This  has  been  found 
salutary  and  necessary  in  our  cities  and  towns.  May  the  campaign 
continue  in  an  increasing  measure,  until  cruelty  to  helpless  animals 
is  made  repulsive,  and  is  everywhere  eliminated. 


The  Opportunity  of  the  Indian  Day  School. 

HE  reservation  day  school,  fully  developed  and  ad¬ 
ministered  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  use  of  every 
possible  avenue  within  itself  for  good,  is  a  potent 
factor  in  Indian  education  and  civilization.  The 
Indian  educational  policy,  in  its  largest  sense,  is  one 
that  involves  not  only  the  training  of  children  and  of  Indian  youth, 
but  of  mature  Indian  men  and  women  as  well.  In  this  opportunity 
for  service,  the  reservation  day  school  can  play  an  important  part. 
Located  on  the  reservation,  in  an  Indian  environment,  surrounded 
usually  on  all  sides  by  Indian  families,  the  day  school  can  be  made 
the  center  of  reservation  activity. 

First  of  all  the  day  school  should  have  a  good  course  of  study; 
simple,  practical,  and  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  children  who 
attend  it.  This  should  include  interesting  lessons  in  the  elements 
of  knowledge,  instruction  in  nature  study  and  gardening,  and  man¬ 
ual  training,  ethics,  singing  and  physical  culture.  Every  Indian  day 
school  should  do  at  least  this  much.  While  some  of  them  are  lack- 
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ing  equipment,  much  of  this  can  be  made  by  the  students  themselves. 
The  children  will  appreciate  their  practical  training  all  the  more  if 
opportunity  for  fashioning  their  equipment  is  given  to  them. 

A  small  library  could  be  gotten  together  by  a  teacher  of  energy 
and  ingenuity.  If  Government  funds  are  not  available,  the  children 
and  the  people  of  the  community  could  be  interested,  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  a  considerable  amount  of  literature  could  be  obtained 
through  the  help  of  friends.  A  library  is  not  only  important  in 
cultivating  habits  of  reading  and  study  on  the  part  of  the  children, 
but  much  of  this  literature  could  be  systematically  distributed  among 
the  families  where  the  older  persons  have  had  some  education,  and 
would  thus  serve  a  spendid  purpose  in  entertaining  and  instructing 
the  adults. 

Likewise,  the  school  garden  will  be  an  example  to  the  commu¬ 
nity  in  what  can  be  done  along  intensive  lines  of  farming  on  a  small 
plot  of  ground.  By  the  raising  of  vegetables,  as  well  as  giving  in¬ 
struction  in  poultry  culture,  the  Indians  in  the  community  will  be 
awakened  to  the  possibilities  along  these  lines,  all  of  which  will 
conduce  to  the  material  as  well  as  the  physical  welfare  of  the  people. 

By  instruction  in  hygiene,  the  installation  of  a  bath,  where  the 
children  can  have  the  use  of  facilities  which  they  do  not  have  at 
home,  the  building  of  simple  play  grounds,  and  by  the  giving  of  a 
noon-day  lunch,  which  the  students  prepare,  every  day  school  can 
become  an  agency  for  great  good  in  helping  to  ameliorate  the  press¬ 
ing  health  problem  among  the  Indians. 

These  schools,  even  though  some  of  them  have  poor  buildings 
and  meager  equipment,  should  be  not  only  a  place  for  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  children,  but  they  should  be  more  definitely  connected  with 
the  home,  a  great  social  and  civic  center  for  the  entire  community. 
Here  fathers’  and  mothers’  clubs  can  be  formed  to  discuss  matters 
of  importance  connected  with  the  tribe,  or  meet  for  legitimate  so¬ 
cial  entertainment.  What  a  fine  meeting  place  in  a  usually  barren 
community.  Likewise,  agricultural  associations  and  many  of  the 
neighborhood  and  social  gatherings  could  make  use  of  the  school. 

The  rural  schools  all  over  the  country  are  awakening  to  the  im¬ 
portance  of  these  things,  so  that  the  school  will  meet  the  real  de¬ 
mands  not  only  of  the  children,  but  of  adults  and  of  the  community. 
It  thus  becomes  an  agency  for  an  academic  and  practical  education, 
and  at  the  same  time  fills  a  real  need  by  becoming  the  social  and 
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civic  center.  Important  as  this  is  in  the  farming  districts  where 
whites  reside,  it  is  even  more  necessary  on  the  reservation  where 
there  is  an  absence  of  conveniences,  and  the  Indians  have  a  natural 
inclination  to  be  fraternal.  What  a  splendid  opportunity  is  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Indian  day-school  teacher  and  his  wife  ! 

While  laboring  under  primitive  conditions  and  often  amid  hard¬ 
ships,  these  two  can  really  reach  the  very  crux  of  the  Indian  prob¬ 
lem.  Many  of  those  in  charge  of  day  schools  have  had  this  vision 
and  are  accomplishing  much  good.  The  number  should  grow  and 
on  every  reservation  the  day  schools  should  radiate  education,  in¬ 
dustry,  and  a  purer  and  more  wholesome  home  life. 


The  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Society  of  American 

Indians . 

n  BOUT  two  years  ago  there  was  formed  in  the  City  of 

_  Jl  Columbus,  Ohio,  an  organization  known  as  the  Society 
American  Indians,  and  composed  of  men  and 
women  of  Indian  blood.  These  Indians  were  of 
the  progressive  and  successful  members  of  the  race, 
and  their  aim  in  this  gathering,  and  in  forming  such 
an  organization,  was  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  Indian  race  by 
cooperative  effort  and  free  discussion.  The  Society  of  American 
Indians,  formed  within  the  race  for  the  highest  welfare  of  the  race, 
is  now  on  an  established  footing. 

There  has  just  been  issued  a  magazine  known  as  the  Quarterly 
Journal  of  the  Society  of  A  merican  Indians ,  which  will  be  used  as  an 
organ  for  the  dissemination  of  news  concerning  the  Society,  articles 
prepared  by  its  members,  and  to  spread  throughout  the  country  the 
ideas  and  ideals  for  which  the  Society  stands. 

The  Red  Man,  concerned  with  the  best  interests  of  the 
Indian,  wishes  the  Quarterly  Journal ,  as  well  as  the  Society  of 
American  Indians,  which  has  had  such  an  auspicious  beginning, 
Godspeed.  May  the  later  issues  of  this  periodical  keep  up  the 
pace  which  has  been  set  by  this  first  number,  which  is  full  of  good 
things.  We  congratulate  the  editorial  management  on  issuing  a 
document  which  is  neat  and  well  printed,  conservatively  edited,  yet 
seemingly  thorough  and  fearless  in  statement.  The  friends  of  the 
Indian  will  watch  this  new  venture  with  interest  and  pleasure. 
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Progress  in  Farming  Among  Indians. 


►  HE  Indians  have  made  notable  progress  in  farming 
in  the  past  few  years.  On  nearly  every  reservation 
this  branch  of  industry  has  been  stimulated,  both 
by  being  given  more  attention  by  the  officials  of  the 
reservations,  as  well  as  because  of  the  active  cooper- 

_  ation  and  earnest  effort  of  the  Indian  Office  itself 

to  push  forward  and  encourage  the  Indians  in  cultivating  the  soil 
and  in  the  intelligent  raising  of  stock. 

While  some  of  the  reservation  authorities  have  bent  every  effort 
toward  bringing  about  practical  results,  and  show  unusual  success, 
there  has  been  a  thorough  awakening  all  over  the  Service.  A  larger 
acreage  is  now  being  farmed,  and  the  yield  is  larger  per  acre  than 
ever  before  in  the  past,  showing  that  the  attention  devoted  to  teach¬ 
ing  the  Indian  is  having  results.  There  has  been  an  elimination  in 
many  places  of  poor  stock,  such  as  useless  ponies,  which  have  always 
been  a  drain.  The  up-breeding  along  practical  lines  of  horses,  cattle, 
and  sheep  is  improving  the  Indians’  stock.  By  means  of  fairs  and 
agricultural  association  and  through  demonstration  work  interest  is 
being  aroused  and  better  methods  made  known. 

One  of  the  effective  means  of  stimulating  interest  in  agriculture 


and  giving  practical  assistance  to  Indians  is  through  the  reimbursable 
funds,  such  as  have  been  supplied  with  good  results  to  several  of  the 
reservations  in  Montana. 

Under  date  of  March  26,  Acting  Commissioner  F.  H.  Abbott 
issued  a  statement  to  superintendents,  drawing  attention  to  a  letter 
dated  February  10  to  supervisors,  insisting  that  it  is  the  purpose  of 
the  Office  to  get  good  farmers  for  the  work  of  education,  both  in  the 
schools  and  on  the  reservations,  and  making  it  possible  to  employ 
competent  local  men,  familiar  with  the  agency  conditions,  as  well  as 
the  methods  of  farming  in  that  particular  locality.  The  letter  to 
superintendents  is  specific  in  measuring  the  efficiency  of  the  farm¬ 
ers,  and  contains  the  following  significant  paragraph: 


"Success  in  encouraging  able-bodied  Indians  to  farm,  to  improve,  and  to 
equip  their  allotments,  and  support  themselves  and  those  dependent  upon  them, 
will  be  the  sole  measure  of  efficiency  in  the  case  of  reservation  farmers,  while 
the  maximum  produce  and  income  from  the  school  farm,  and  ability  to  instruct 
the  boys  of  the  school  in  habits  of  agriculture  and  proper  care  of  stock,  will 
measure  the  efficiency  of  the  school  farmer.” 
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Civil-service  registers  will  be  established  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  and  by  offering  opportunity  for  promotion,  it  is  hoped  to 
encourage  good  men  to  enter  the  Indian  Service  and  remain  there. 
This  is  a  matter  of  the  highest  concern  to  the  Indian,  as  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  them  will  depend  on  agriculture  as  a  means  of  earning 
their  livelihood.  This  is  natural  not  only  because  all  Indians  have 
land,  but  because  their  former  mode  of  living  has  kept  them  out  in 
the  open.  This  occupation  offers  independence,  a  good  livelihood, 
and  pleasurable  content  where  efficiency  and  hard  work  are  com¬ 
bined. 

With  interest  and  enthusiasm,  with  opportunity  for  careful  and 
thorough  instruction  on  the  reservations,  with  strengthened  interest 
in  officials  everywhere  throughout  the  Service,  all  backed  up  by  the 
serious  intention  of  the  Government  to  encourage  this  industry  in 
every  proper  way,  the  next  few  years  should  witness  a  tremendous 
forward  march  by  the  Indians  along  industrial  lines. 


Comment  of  Our  Contemporaries 


LO!  THE  LUCKY  INDIAN! 

HE  Commencement  exercises  at 
the  Carlisle  Indian  School  were 
devoted  to  discussions  and  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  such  practical  subjects  as 
“Sanitation  in  Indian  Homes,’’  "Sew¬ 
ing,”  and  "Home  Building.”  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  graduating  class,  all  Indians, 
talked  and  illustrated  their  subjects. 
A  house  was  erected  on  the  stage  by 
members  of  the  class. 

The  poor  Indian  will  have  polka 
dots  all  over  the  rest  of  the  community 
in  a  very  short  time  if  that  sort  of 
education  is  going  to  be  popular  with 
him. — The  Washington  Times. 

EFFECTIVE  WORK 

HE  annual  report  of  the  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Indian  school  at 
Carlisle  recounts  a  notable  year  in  the 
agricultural  work  of  the  school. 

The  school  has  two  farms  to  which 
scientific  agriculture  is  practically  ap¬ 
plied.  The  revenue  derived  from  the 
products  raised  last  year  by  the  Indian 
students  on  these  farms  was  $9,640, 
while  the  material  cost  of  production 
was  $2,642,  leaving  a  net  profit  of 
$6,998. 

Nearly  all  the  Indian  students  who 
are  thus  under  training  at  Carlisle  are 
the  owners  of  farm  lands  in  the  West 
through  tribal  allotments  on  the  part 
of  the  Government.  Consequently  the 
management  of  the  Carlisle  school  is 
giving  special  attention  to  the  work  of 
fitting  the  students  for  the  employment 
of  the  best  methods  of  modern  inten¬ 
sive  farming. 

The  movements  in  many  States  to 


give  white  boys  a  chance  of  acquiring 
similar  training  are  every  year  receiv¬ 
ing  more  attention  and  support.  There 
is  not  much  merit  in  the  slogan  “Back 
to  the  farm”  unless  those  who  go  back 
are  properly  and  efficiently  equipped 
for  productive  and  successful  farm 
work.  The  day  of  the  dullard  is  pass¬ 
ing,  and  the  day  when  the  hand  is  to 
be  guided  by  the  trained  mind  is  com¬ 
ing.  And  what  a  struggle  there  will 
be  for  those  groping  in  ignorance  and 
unfitted  to  do  the  work  of  the  world! — 
Buffalo  Courier. 

VINCENT  NATALISH 
STUDIES  APACHE 
INDIANS 

INCENT  NATALISH,  a  grad¬ 
uate  of  the  Carlisle  Indian 
School,  who  has  been  prominently  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Government  service, 
was  a  guest  recently  of  Carl  Holmberg, 
of  the  Miami  Copper  Company  offices. 
Accompanied  by  his  host  and  Secretary 
Bogardus,  of  the  Young  Men’s  Chris¬ 
tian  Association,  Mr.  Natalish  paid  a 
visit  to  the  camp  of  the  Apaches  be¬ 
yond  the  Warrior  mine. 

Mr.  Natalish  was  seen  by  a  reporter, 
and  when  asked  how  it  happened  that 
so  many  of  the  Indians  were  away  from 
their  homes  at  the  present  time  he  re¬ 
plied  that  on  account  of  the  propositions 
in  connection  with  the  construction  of 
the  San  Carlos  dam  the  natives  had 
become  discouraged  and  had  gone  to 
work  around  construction  camps. 
They  were  afraid  of  losing  their  prop¬ 
erties  and  for  this  reason  had  not  greatly 
cared  about  making  improvements. 
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Asked  if  he  could  suggest  a  way  by 
which  this  particular  trouble  could  be 
eliminated,  Mr.  Natalish  said  that  if 
the  proposed  dam  could  be  located  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Cochran  it  would 
have  a  tendency  to  encourage  instead 
of  discourage  the  Indians  of  that  sec¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  Natalish  made  an  interesting 
comment  upon  a  recent  article  in  this 
paper  in  which  the  dislike  of  Apaches 
to  having  their  pictures  taken  was  de¬ 
scribed.  He  explained  that  this  was 
due  to  a  tradition  among  the  Apaches 
that  nothing  permanent  belonging  to 
the  individual  Indian  ought  to  be  re¬ 
tained  after  death.  When  an  Apache 
Indian  dies,  therefore,  it  is  one  of  the 
customs  of  the  tribe  that  all  personal 
belongings  ought  to  be  destroyed.  A 
photograph  or  a  camera  snap  shot  pro¬ 
ducing  a  picture  is  something  that 
would  remain  in  existence  after  death, 
and  the  Indian  dislikes  it  because  it  is 
not  in  accordance  with  the  traditions 
of  the  tribe. 

Secretary  Bogardus  has  extended  an 
invitation  to  Mr.  Natalish  asking  him 
to  lecture  before  the  Miami  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  in  the  near  future.  This,  Mr.  Nat¬ 
alish  has  promised  to  do,  provided  he 
is  not  ordered  to  Oklahoma  to  look 
after  the  Indian  work  there  before  the 
lecture  can  be  arranged. —  Globe  ( Ariz .) 
Silver  Belt. 


INDEED,  THE  POOR 
INDIAN 

UnpHE  poor  Indian”  is  no  far- 
A  fetched  term.  This  does  not 
refer  so  much  to  his  wealth  as  to  his 
health.  The  team  from  the  Carlisle 


school  that  toyed  with  Brown  on  the 
football  field  Thanksgiving  day  was  not 
a  representative  Indian  squad  physically. 
The  fact  that  its  most  brilliant  mem¬ 
ber,  Thorpe,  is  the  world’s  champion 
athlete  is  an  insignificant  achievement 
for  Government  patronage  compared 
with  the  deplorable  fact  that  the  death 
rate  among  the  Government’s  Indian 
wards  on  the  western  reservations  is 
35  a  thousand  and  that  30  per  cent 
of  the  mortality  is  due  to  tuberculosis. 
The  “great  white  plague”  really  knows 
no  color  line,  and  the  trouble  among 
the  Indians  is  that,  for  want  of  suffi¬ 
cient  medical  attention,  they  easily  fall 
prey  to  this  commonest  of  diseases. 

In  former  days  the  Indians  were 
favored  by  outdoor  life.  To  day,  hud¬ 
dled  in  towns  and  camps,  they  often 
suffer  from  lack  of  proper  food  and  ed¬ 
ucation.  Worst  of  all,  the  sick  are 
not  separated  from  the  well.  The  one 
room  is  used  for  cooking,  eating  and 
sleeping.  The  dreadful  conditions 
found  in  the  slums  of  the  big  cities  are 
duplicated,  and  they  will  continue  to 
be,  according  to  the  statement  made 
by  the  superintendent  of  the  Carlisle 
school,  until  Congress  pays  more  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  Indian’s  health.  —  Editorial, 
Boston  Journal. 

TRAINING  FOR 
USEFULNESS 

AN  interesting  story,  is  told  on 
this  page  of  the  work  of  the 
Indian  School  at  Carlisle,  Pa. 

The  purpose  of  the  founders  of  the 
school  has  been  to  train  the  younger 
Indians  for  some  useful  part  of  life. 
The  claim  is  made  that  this  Indian 
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school  has  became  a  pioneer  in  a  field 
that  the  white  man’s  school  is  but  en¬ 
tering.  It  is  only  now  being  discovered 
that  the  white  boy  must  also  be  taught 
usefulness. 

It  was  natural  that  the  Indian  school 
should  have  been  an  industrial,  agri¬ 
cultural,  domestic  economy,  and  three- 
R  school  combined,  for  the  Indian  boy 
and  the  Indian  girl  have  their  place  in 
the  new  life  of  civilization  to  win 
against  many  obstacles.  It  is  not  a 
matter  of  indifference  to  them  what 
sort  of  training  they  receive. 

But  do  not  the  Caucasian  boy  and 
Caucasian  girl,  after  all,  have  their 
places  to  win? 

On  what  theory  is  the  Indian  boy 
given  a  more  practical  training  than 
the  white  boy? — Des  Moines  Register- 
Leader. 

INDIAN  SCHOOLS 
FAR  IN  THE  LEAD 

ECLARING  that  the  Indian 
schools  of  the  country  are  years 
in  advance  of  the  public  schools  in  the 
various  States  for  white  children  where 
agricultural  training  is  concerned,  M. 
Friedman,  superintendent  of  the  Car¬ 
lisle  Indian  School,  in  his  annual  report 
just  about  to  be  issued,  criticises  the 
schools  for  whites  for  retarding  prog¬ 
ress  along  this  line,  and  observes  that 
the  Carlisle  institution  is  one  of  the 
first  to  “blaze  the  trail.”  He  adds 
that  hundreds  of  educators  visit  the 
school  each  year  to  gain  a  closer  insight 
into  the  work. 

"For  years,”  he  says,  “there  has  been 
a  tendency  in  our  public  schools  to  edu¬ 
cate  the  boys  and  girls  away  from  the 


farm  and  toward  the  activities  of  the 
city,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  a 
large  element  of  our  population  is  now 
resident  in  the  country  districts,  and 
must  remain  so  for  many  years  to  come. 

"In  fact,  in  thousands  of  the  little 
‘red  schoolhouses’  of  the  country  dis¬ 
tricts  the  course  of  instruction  has  abso¬ 
lutely  no  relation  whatever  to  the  needs 
of  the  boy  and  girl  on  the  farm.  Little 
or  no  instruction  is  given  inculcating 
right  ideas  and  sane  methods  of  farm¬ 
ing  or  in  teaching  the  girl  something 
of  the  practical  duties  of  home  life  on 
the  farm. 

METHODS  IN  CITY  SCHOOLS. 

“To  a  large  extent  the  same  method 
prevails  in  the  city  schools,  where  the 
education  of  the  pupil  concerns  itself 
practically  entirely  with  preparing  the 
less  than  one-tenth  for  high  school  and 
giving  to  the  nine-tenths  of  the  school 
population  which  leaves  school  before 
the  high  school  no  instruction  of  a 
practical  character  which  fits  for  the 
dual  responsibilities  of  right  living  and 
earning  a  livelihood. 

“The  Carlisle  Indian  School  lays 
special  stress  on  instruction  in  agricul¬ 
ture  because  most  of  the  students  own 
farm  land  and  have  an  allotment  of 
from  forty  acres  of  land  among  the 
Pima  Indians  to  as  high  as  seven  hun¬ 
dred  acres  of  land  among  the  Osage 
Indians. 

“The  instruction  in  agriculture  is  of 
a  most  practical  character.  Thorough 
instruction  is  given  in  the  classrooms  in 
nature  study  and  in  the  elements  of  agri¬ 
culture.  The  studies  are  supple¬ 
mented  and  amplified  on  the  school 
farms,  which  are  conducted  as  nearly 
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as  possible  in  the  same  way  as  a  thrifty 
business  man  would  conduct  a  farm 
for  profit. 

“It  has  been  found  by  experience 
that  instruction  in  farming  is  made 
more  thorough  when  the  student  is 
impressed  with  the  value  of  time  and 
the  conservation  of  labor  and  the 
economy  of  materials;  hence  the  two 
large  farms  in  connection  with  the 
school  have  small  classes  of  boys  as¬ 
signed  to  work  on  them,  who  handle 
their  work  in  the  same  way  that  a 
thrifty  farmer  would.  Instead  of  hav¬ 
ing  fifty  or  one  hundred  boys  working 
in  a  dilettante  fashion  on  the  farm, 
wasting  their  time  and  their  efforts  and 
gaining  a  dilettante  conception  of  labor, 
six  or  eight  young  men  are  assigned  at 
a  time  and  are  given  the  most  practical 
and  comprehensive  training.  We  feel 
that  unless  a  school  farm  of  this  kind 
is  farmed  intensively  and  pays  and  the 
boy  gains  a  personal  knowledge  of 
the  meaning  of  work  and  of  farm  life 
actual  harm  can  be  done  when  some 
of  the  discouragements  of  real  life  are 
met.” 

FARM  RUN  AT  A  PROFIT. 

In  the  report  it  is  shown  that  from 
July  1,  1911,  to  June  30,  1912,  the 
value  of  the  products  from  two  farms 
amounted  to  $9,640.35  and  the  actual 
cost  of  production  was  $2,642.80. 

Superintendent  Friedman  continues; 
In  too  many  schools  where  industrial 
training  is  given  elaborate  machinery 


is  used  and  an  inordinately  large  num¬ 
ber  of  boys  work  at  a  task,  so  that 
when  their  school  life  is  over  and  these 
young  people  run  up  against  the  limi¬ 
tations  of  their  own  environment  they 
become  discouraged  because  they  do 
not  possess  expensive  machinery  or  a 
large  force  of  workmen.  In  all  of  its 
trade  activities,  and  particularly  in  farm¬ 
ing,  the  aim  at  the  Carlisle  School  is  to 
fit  the  training  for  the  Indian  boy’s 
future  environment. 

“Each  year  the  Indians  are  making 
more  progress  in  farming,  and  in  the 
last  few  years  the  acreage  which  they 
are  farming  has  doubled.  Likewise 
the  products  have  increased.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  returned  students  and  gradu¬ 
ates  of  the  school  are  farming  in  the 
West,  and  their  farms  compare  favor¬ 
ably  with  the  best  farms  of  white  men 
who  live  near  them.” — New  York 
Herald. 

THE  valuable  and  convincing  rec¬ 
ords  of  former  Carlisle  students 
brought  down  to  date  during  the  vaca¬ 
tion  period,  and  the  actual  facts  and 
figures  attest  that  the  vocational  train¬ 
ing  given  at  Carlisle  is  making  its 
students  more  and  more  the  leaders  in 
industrial,  civic,  religious  and  economic 
affairs  in  their  home  communities  after 
the  termination  of  their  school  life. 
There  are  now  more  than  900  Indian 
students  enrolled  at  this  institution. — 
Editorial ,  American  Education. 
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HISTORY 

The  School  was  founded  in  1879,  and  is  supported  by  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment.  First  specific  appropriation  made  by  Congress  July  31,  1883. 

PRESENT  PLANT 

The  present  equipment  consists  of  49  buildings  and  311  acres  of  land. 
The  equipment  is  modern  and  complete. 

TRADES 

Practical  instruction  is  given  in  farming,  dairying,  horticulture,  dressmaking, 
cooking,  laundering,  housekeeping,  and  in  TWENTY  trades. 

ACADEMIC 

There  is  a  carefully  graded  school,  including  courses  in  agriculture, 
teaching,  stenography,  business  practice,  telegraphy,  and  industrial  art. 

OUTING  SYSTEM 

This  affords  an  extended  residence  in  carefully  selected  families,  with  in¬ 
struction  in  public  schools,  sewing,  housekeeping,  and  practice  at  their  trades. 
Students  earn  regular  wages  and  at  present  have  about  $40,000  to  their  credit 
in  bank  drawing  interest. 

PURPOSE 

To  train  Indians  as  teachers,  home  makers,  mechanics  and  industrial  leaders 
either  among  their  own  people  or  in  competition  with  the  whites. 


Faculty .  79 

Enrollment  for  fiscal  year  1912 .  1,031 

Returned  students  and  graduates .  5,616 


RESULTS 

Graduates  and  returned  students  are  leaders  and  teachers  among  their  people; 
291  with  the  Government  as  Supervisors,  Superintendents,  Teachers,  etc.,  in 
Government  schools.  Remainder  are  good  home  makers,  successful  in  busi¬ 
ness,  the  professions,  and  the  industries. 
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Commencement  Exercises  at  the 
Carlisle  Indian  School,  1913: 

By  the  Editor. 

OMMENCEMENT  at  the  Carlisle  Indian  School 
has  taken  on  more  than  a  local  or  State  interest  in 
recent  years.  Coming  from  nearly  every  State 
where  Indians  reside,  its  students  are  watched  with 
a  genuine  parental  interest  from  many  places,  and? 
being  a  national  school  for  Indians,  there  is  much 
interest  everywhere  in  its  Commencement  exercises,  as  well  as  in 
the  everyday  work  during  the  year. 

The  exercises  this  year  were  held  from  March  30  to  April  5, 
inclusive,  and  during  practically  the  entire  week,  with  the  exception 
of  one  night,  the  weather  conditions  were  most  favorable.  Great 
crowds  from  the  immediate  locality  and  from  a  distance  attended 
all  the  exercises,  which  were  pronounced  by  those  who  have  been 
here  for  many  years  the  best  in  the  school’s  history. 

Baccalaureate  Exercises. 

HE  baccalaureate  services  were  held  on  Sunday  afternoon  in 
the  school  Auditorium,  which  was  beautifully  decorated  with 
flowers.  Every  seat  was  taken,  and  on  account  of  the  lack  of  room, 
many  of  our  students  could  not  be  there.  A  new  feature  this  year 
was  the  seating  of  a  chorus  of  one  hundred  voices  on  the  stage, 
massed  in  tiers.  The  whole  made  a  very  pleasing  effect,  and  the 
singing  and  music  were  inspiring. 

Dr.  Nehemiah  Boynton,  who  is  the  pastor  of  the  Clinton  Ave¬ 
nue  Congregational  Church  of  Brooklyn,  and  Moderator  of  the 
Congregational  Church  of  the  United  States,  preached  the  sermon. 
Dr.  Boynton  is  a  man  of  tremendous  force  and  of  rare  charm.  He 
is  chaplain  of  several  of  the  largest  organizations  and  institutions  in 
New  York  City,  and  a  force  for  civic  righteousness  in  his  city. 
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He  preached  an  eloquent  sermon,  which  left  a  deep  impress  on  both 
the  students  and  the  public.  Old  residents  of  the  town  pronounce 
it  the  most  forceful  and  inspiring  sermon  preached  in  this  com¬ 
munity  for  years. 

Rev.  Alexander  McMillan,  pastor  of  St.  John’s  Episcopal 
Church  of  Carlisle,  and  Dr.  Chas.  T.  Aikens,  President  of  Susque¬ 
hanna  University,  assisted  at  the  services,  the  program  being  as 
follows: 
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Selection . School  Orchestra 

Opening  Service  Rev.  Alexander  McMillan 

(Pastor  St.  John’s  Episcopal  Church,  Carlisle.) 

Gloria  Patri  and  Apostle’s  Creed. 

Hymn — Arise,  Go  Forth  to  Conquer  .  . Audience 

Scripture  Lesson. 

Chorus — Festival  Jubilate  . Chorus  and  Orchestra 

Prayer .  . . . Rev.  Charles  T.  Aikens,  D.  D. 

(President  Susquehanna  University.) 

Vocal  Solo — Hold  Thou  My  Hand . . .  Leila  Waterman 

(With  violin  obligato  by  Fred  Cardin.) 

Address . .  . . Dr.  Nehemiah  Boynton 

(Moderator  of  the  Congregational  Church  of  the  United  States,  N.  Y.  City.) 

Chorus — Praise  Ye  the  Lord  . School  and  Orchestra 

Lord’s  Prayer. 

Hymn — Send  the  Light . . . Audience 

Doxology. 

Benediction. 


Union  Meeting  of  the  Christian  Associations. 

"C'OR  the  past  four  years,  Superintendent  Friedman  has  empha- 
A  sized  the  Sunday  portion  of  the  Commencement  exercises,  one 
of  the  features  of  which  for  the  last  three  years  has  been  the  meeting 
for  the  Christian  Associations  of  the  school  on  Sunday  evening  in 
the  Auditorium.  Some  notable  addresses  have  been  made  at  these 
exercises,  which  were  honored  this  year  by  the  presence  of  Captain 
Richmond  Pearson  Hobson,  Member  of  Congress  from  Alabama, 
and  famed  for  his  feat  of  heroism  during  the  Spanish-American 
War.  In  introducing  Captain  Hobson,  Mr.  Friedman  said:  "We 
are  honored  this  evening  by  having  with  us  a  man  who  was  the 
center  of  the  most  brilliant  piece  of  heroism  enacted  during  the 
Spanish-American  War.  Captain  Hobson  is  more  than  a  gallant 
naval  officer;  he  is  more  than  a  hard  fighter;  he  is  a  constructive 
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statesman  as  well  as  a  talented  engineer.  He  stands  for  clean  poli¬ 
tics,  politics  based  on  right  and  justice,  and  is,  at  the  same  time,  a 
strong  moral  force  in  the  Nation.” 

Captain  Hobson  spoke  with  authority  and  eloquence  on  character 
building.  The  music  was  arranged  on  a  similar  plan  to  the  exer¬ 
cises  of  the  afternoon,  and  showed  the  excellent  training  and  hard 
work  put  forth  by  the  students  and  the  musical  director.  The 
program  follows: 


Selection . . School  Orchestra 

Invocation . . Dr.  J.  H.  Morgan,  Ph.  D. 


(Dean,  Dickinson  College.) 


Anthem — Rise  Crowned  with  Light . Choir 

Good  Advice . Marcos  Carbajal 

Hymn — The  Young  Christian . Audience 

Lesson  from  the  Life  of  Ruth . Sadie  M.  Ingalls 

/  Leila  Waterman,  Estelle  Bradley 
\  Benedict  Cloud,  Philip  Cornelius 


Quartet — Jesus  is  Mine. 


Fight  the  Good  Fight . Henry  Red  Owl 

Hymn — Stand  Up,  Stand  Up  for  Jesus . . Audience 

Address . . Capt.  Richmond  P.  Hobson 

(Member  of  Congress  from  Alabama.) 

Anthem — Hail  to  the  Brightness . Choir 

Lord’s  Prayer. 

Hymn — Onward  Christian  Soldiers . Audience 

Benediction. 


Gymnastics  and  Competitive  Drill. 

nPHE  exercises  in  gymnastics  in  the  Gymnasium,  which  form 
one  of  the  events  of  Commencement  week,  were  held  on  Tues¬ 
day  afternoon  at  1:30,  and  were  splendidly  conceived  and  well  car¬ 
ried  out  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Bruce  Goesback,  a  full-blood 
Gros  Ventre  Indian  student  of  the  school.  The  Indian  club  drill 
and  the  calisthenics  by  the  small  boys  were  especially  deserving  of 
marked  approval.  The  entire  exercises  were  an  indication  of  the 
value  derived  by  the  students  themselves  and  the  painstaking 
efforts  in  careful  training  by  the  instructor. 

After  the  gymnastic  exercises,  which  were  witnessed  by  a  large 
audience  of  townspeople  and  others  who  completely  filled  the  run¬ 
ning  track  in  the  Gymnasium,  the  afternoon’s  activities  were  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Indian  Field,  where  a  competitive  military  drill  was 
held  between  six  troops.  The  school  was  honored  this  year  in 
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having  present  to  act  as  judge  of  the  military  events,  Brig.  Gen. 
Hunter  Liggett,  U.  S.  A.,  who  is  on  special  duty  at  the  Army  War 
College  in  Washington.  After  a  keen  and  interesting  competition, 
the  decision  of  the  judge  awarded  the  first  prize,  consisting  of  a 
solid  gold  medal,  to  Capt.  Robert  Weatherstone,  the  officer  in  charge 
of  Troop  F,  which  was  considered  by  far  the  best-drilled  company. 
This  reflects  great  credit,  not  only  on  the  officers  in  charge  of  this 
company,  but  on  Mr.  Wallace  Denny,  who  is  in  charge  of  Small 
Boys’  Quarters,  where  this  troop  is  housed.  The  second  prize, 
consisting  of  a  beautifully  engraved  sword,  gold  mounted,  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  Capt.  Henry  Broker,  the  commander  of  Troop  A.  The 
members  of  the  two  companies  were  given  an  entertainment,  at 
which  refreshments  were  served.  The  results  of  the  drill  aroused 
the  keenest  enthusiasm  among  the  students. 

Band  Concert. 

/^NE  of  the  most  popular  events  of  Commencement  is  the  eve- 
ning  taken  up  by  the  music  department.  This  took  the  form 
of  an  opera  until  two  years  ago,  but  for  the  past  several  years  there 
has  been  a  varied  program,  including  a  concert  by  the  band,  several 
vocal  numbers  as  well  as  instrumental  solos.  The  concert  this  year 
was  held  in  the  Auditorium,  which  was  filled  with  a  most  appreci¬ 
ative  audience.  The  band  was  in  excellent  condition,  and  demon¬ 
strated  a  high  degree  of  proficiency  in  music  on  the  part  of  the 
members.  Congratulations  are  deserved,  not  only  by  the  members 
of  the  band  and  those  who  took  part,  but  by  Mr.  Claude  M.  Stauf¬ 
fer,  Director  of  Music  of  the  school,  who  is  an  enthusiast  in  his 
line,  is  earnestly  devoted  to  his  work,  and  succeeds  in  developing 
his  students  remarkably  well.  The  music  of  all  the  Commencement 
exercises  is  under  his  direction  and  is  always  of  a  high  order.  The 
following  program  was  rendered  Tuesday  evening: 


PART  ONE 

March — With  Sword  and  Lance . . . ..  Starke 

Overture — Raymond . Thomas 

Cornet  Solo — The  Carnival  of  Venice . Emerson 

Robert  Bruce 

Selection — Valse  Impromptu  (for  two  pianos) . Raff 

Misses  Chilson,  Pleets,  Lay,  and  Hewitt 
Medley  Overture — Bits  of  Remick’s  Hits . Lampe 
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Violin  Duet — Petite  Symphonie . Danola 

Miss  Caroline  Hewitt,  and  Mr.  Fred  Cardin 

PART  TWO 

Waltz — Illusions  . „ . Dalbey 

Vocal  Solo — Far  Off  I  Hear  A  Lover’s  Flute . Cadman 

Miss  Leila  Waterman  (Indian  Melody  Played  by  Fred  Cardin  on  Oboe) 

Excerpts  From  Maritana . Wallace 

Intermezzo — Heart’s  Ease  . Macbeth 

Male  Quartet — Eggs  Before  Breakfast . White 


Alfred  Lamont,  Benedict  Cloud,  Louis  Schweigman,  Philip  Cornelius 

Descriptive  Fantasia — Home  Sweet  Home  the  World  Over . Lampe 

1.  Original  Melody.  2.  Germany.  3.  Spain.  4.  Russia.  5.  Italy. 

6.  Scotland.  7.  Hungary.  8,  Chiaa.  9.  Ireland.  10.  America. 

Field  Sports  and  Lacrosse. 

\  HANDICAP  track  and  field  meet  was  held  on  Wednesday 
afternoon  on  Indian  Field.  Much  interest  and  enthusiasm 
were  shown. 

After  the  field  sports,  a  game  of  lacrosse  was  played  between  the 
lacrosse  team  representing  the  Indian  School  and  the  team  repre¬ 
senting  Maryland  Agricultural  College,  the  final  score  being  9  to  1 
in  favor  of  the  Indians. 

Experience  Meeting. 

/^\N  Wednesday  evening  one  of  the  principal  events  of  Commence- 
ment  week,  known  as  the  “Experience  Meeting,”  was  held  in 
the  Gymnasium,  and  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  there  was  a  heavy 
downpour  of  rain,  the  great  hall  was  well  filled,  showing  the  deep  in¬ 
terest  which  the  public  has,  not  only  in  the  exercises,  but  in  this 
event.  These  exercises  are  always  of  an  extemporaneous  nature, 
being  made  up  a  few  hours  before  the  meeting  is  held,  as  it  is  un¬ 
certain  just  who  will  be  present  to  speak.  This  year  there  were  on 
hand  a  much  larger  number  of  speakers  than  it  was  found  time  to 
hear,  and  the  addresses  were  both  eloquent  and  informing.  The 
entire  program  was  of  great  educational  benefit  to  the  public  and 
inspiring  to  the  students. 

Interspersing  the  various  addresses,  there  were  a  number  of  fine 
musical  numbers.  Dr.  George  Edward  Reed,  ex-president  of 
Dickinson  College,  a  great  friend  of  the  school,  and  a  noted  speaker, 
made  an  impressive  invocation,  after  which  Superintendent  Fried- 
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man  outlined  in  general  the  purposes  of  the  meeting  and  introduced 
the  speakers.  A  good  many  of  these  addresses  are  published  here¬ 
with,  among  the  speakers  being  Charles  Doxon,  an  Onondaga  In¬ 
dian;  Robert  Yellow  Tail,  a  Crow;  Rev.  Louis  Bruce,  a  Mohawk; 
Michael  Wolf,  a  student  at  Hampton  and  a  member  of  the  Chip¬ 
pewa  tribe;  Congressman  Charles  D.  Carter,  a  Cherokee  Indian,  and 
several  members  of  a  delegation  of  Blackfeet  Indians  who  were  here, 
including  Chief  Long  Time  Sleep,  Medicine  Owl,  and  Chief  John 
Whitecalf.  These  Indians  spoke  in  their  native  tongue,  which  was 
interpreted  into  English  by  Robert  Hamilton,  a  former  student  of 
Carlisle. 

There  were  also  addresses  by  Acting  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs,  F.  H.  Abbott,  and  the  Hon.  George  Vaux,  Jr.,  President 
of  the  Broad  of  Indian  Commissioners.  Most  of  these  addresses 
are  found  in  the  following  pages.  On  account  of  the  lateness  of  the 
hour,  and  much  to  the  regret  of  the  school,  several  other  addresses 
had  to  be  postponed.  It  was  a  meeting  full  of  real  value  in  the  way 
of  suggestive  and  inspiring  example  and  accomplishment,  as  well  as 
because  of  the  excellent  advice  which  was  given  to  the  members  of 
the  student  body. 

Rev.  Dr.  A.  S.  Fasick,  the  District  Superintendent  of  the  Meth¬ 
odist  Church,  pronounced  the  benediction.  The  school  was  honored 
on  this  occasion  and  at  these  exercises  by  the  presence  of  Mrs. 
Tener,  the  wife  of  Governor  John  K.  Tener  .of  Pennsylvania,  who 
motored  over  with  a  party  of  friends  from  Harrisburg.  The 
Governor  and  Mrs.  Tener  are  earnest  friends  of  the  school  and  are 
deeply  interested  in  its  work  and  in  the  Indian.  On  account  of  the 
busy  session  of  the  Legislature,  it  was  impossible  for  the  Governor 
to  be  present. 

Graduation  Exercises. 

nPHE  Gymnasium  was  filled  to  its  utmost  capacity  for  the  gradu- 
A  ation  exercises,  which  were  held  Thursday  afternoon  at  1:30. 
Every  seat  was  taken,  and  hundreds  of  persons  who  could  not  be 
acccommodated  in  any  other  way  had  to  stand.  The  Gymnasium 
presented  an  attractive  appearance,  decorated  in  the  national  colors, 
with  hundreds  of  potted  plants  scattered  throughout  the  hall,  while 
around  the  platform  there  was  a  mass  of  green  and  beautiful  flowers. 

( Continued  on  page  434.) 


Baccalaureate  Address  by 
Dr.  Nehemiah  Boynton:* 

At  the  Commencement  Exercises ,  March  30,  1913. 


OU  will  find  my  text  this  afternoon  in  the  second 
verse  of  the  Third  Epistle  of  John,  the  epistle  which 
was  read  in  your  hearing:  “Beloved,  I  wish  above 
all  things  that  thou  mayest  prosper  and  be  in  health, 
even  as  thy  soul  prospereth.”  A  snap  shot  may 
be  equal  to  a  panorama  in  revealing  the  crux  of  a 
situation;  a  single  sentence  may  sometimes  have 
wrapped  up  within  it  the  essential  meaning  of  a  whole  volume. 
The  most  insignificant  things,  apparently,  in  life  may  reveal  them¬ 
selves  after  awhile  to  have  been  of  surpassing  importance. 

When  Mark  Twain  was  a  boy  he  was  walking  down  street  one 
day  and  a  breeze  of  wind  carried  in  front  of  him  a  bit  of  paper.  He 
was  interested  enough  to  pick  it  up  and  he  read  something  there 
about  Joan  of  Arc.  That  was  the  beginning  of  an  interest  in  history 
which  followed  him  throughout  his  entire  life.  If  you  know  his 
books,  his  humor,  and  his  fun,  you  know  how  much  history  did  for 
him.  I  remember  to  have  had  an  experience  myself  years  ago 
which,  very  slight  in  itself,  has  been  of  great  influence  with  me. 
It  was  over  among  the  dear  old  hills  of  New  England  where  I  was 
born.  One  day  we  were  singing  in  church  an  old  hymn— 

“Great  God  when  I  behold  Thy  face, 

And  all  Thy  glory  see, 

This  is  my  plea  and  this  alone, 

That  Jesus  died  for  me.” 

*Dr.  Boynton  is  pastor  of  the  Clinton  Avenue  Congregational  Church,  Brooklyn, 
and  Moderator  of  the  Congregational  Church  of  the  United  States. 
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There  was  a  glorious  choir,  and  in  the  choir  was  an  old  farmer. 
He  must  have  been  sixty  years  of  age,  I  should  think.  He  was 
tall  and  erect  in  stature,  broad  shoulders,  a  great  long,  white,  patri¬ 
archal  beard,  and  a  voice  which  was  as  magnificent  a  bass  as  I  have 
ever  heard  in  the  world.  The  tune  was  so  arranged  that  that  word 
“alone”  gave  the  bass  a  magnificent  opportunity  to  accentuate  the 
note  so  that  it  sounded  out  from  all  the  others.  Do  you  know,  that 
one  note  sung  by  that  old  man  in  vigor  and  in  magnificent  strength 
went  down  into  my  soul  and  has  been  throbbing  there  ever  since. 
Many  a  time  since  then,  in  hours  of  temptation,  or  of  depression, 
or  of  discouragement,  that  one  note  goes  surging  through  my  soul, 
and  my  weakness  is  made  strong  again,  and  over  against  the  despair 
there  comes  the  feeling  of  a  bright  and  confident  hope.  He  doesn’t 
know  that  he  had  helped  a  little  minister  that  day  who  thinks  of  him 
now,  and  he  doesn’t  know  that  when  I  get  to  Heaven  one  of  the 
first  things  1  am  going  to  do  will  be  to  hunt  that  farmer  up  and  ask 
him  if  he  won’t  sing  that  note  once  more  for  me.  A  very  trifling 
and  incidental  thing  on  his  part,  but  oh!  so  consequential  on  my  own. 

Sometimes  just  a  chance  meeting  will  absolutely  turn  the  whole 
current  of  a  life.  One  of  the  great  poets  of  the  last  generation  says 
his  whole  idea  and  plan  and  scheme  of  poetry  was  changed  just  be¬ 
cause  there  happened  to  fall  into  his  hands  by  accident  a  volume  of 
Shelley.  You  never  can  tell  what  a  mighty  influence  in  your  life  an 
apparently  little  and  insignificant  thing  may  be. 

This  text  of  mine  is  one  of  those  little,  insignificant  things;  it  is 
tucked  away  in  one  of  the  letters  which  have  been  put  in  the  New 
Testament,  which  is  so  very  short,  the  world  wouldn’t  be  very  much 
poorer,  so  far  as  you  and  I  can  see,  if  this  third  letter  of  John  had 
never  come  down  to  us.  It  doesn’t  give  any  very  revealing  and  neces¬ 
sary  truths,  and  still  there  is  something  in  there  this  afternoon  which, 
if  you  and  I  could  get  it  out  and  get  it  into  ourselves,  might  prove 
one  of  those  essential  and  conquering  influences  in  our  lives  which 
will  help  to  make  us  all  that  which  we  aspire  to  be. 

I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  men  who  are  described  in  this 
letter,  which  has  only  fourteen  verses  in  it.  One  of  these  men,  Di- 
otrephes,  was  a  great,  big,  successful,  and  pompous  sort  of  an  indi¬ 
vidual,  who  was  foolish  enough  to  think  that  the  world  would  go 
right  if  he  hollered  out  “Gee.”  You  remember,  if  you  read  care¬ 
fully  about  him,  what  some  of  his  characteristics  were.  He  did  not 
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HON.  F.  H.  ABBOTT 

Acting  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs 


HON.  HENRY  HOUCK 

State  Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs  of  Pennsylvania 


DR.  GEORGE  EDWARD  REED 

Ex-Pkesident  of  Dickinson  College 


CHARLES  D.  CARTER,  MEMBER  OF  CONGRESS  FROM  OKLAHOMA 
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know  very  much,  but  he  thought  he  knew  a  great  deal,  and  the  less 
he  knew,  the  more  he  talked.  He  was  like  some  people  in  our 
own  day,  and  the  Scripture  says  he  was 'always  prating  about  his 
words  and  confident  of  his  own  opinion.  In  those  days,  preachers 
couldn’t  go  to  the  hotels,  if  there  were  any,  because  they  hadn’t  any 
money  to  pay  hotel  bills  with,  and  they  used  to  stop  with  the  folks  of 
the  parish.  Diotrephes  stood  up  and  told  the  people  in  his  church 
that  they  shouldn’t  have  anything  to  do  with  these  ministers  anyway, 
and  if  they  came  to  his  house  to  stay  he  would  not  keep  them.  He 
was  the  kind  of  a  man  who  would  preside  with  great  dignity  at  a 
public  gathering  with  some  form,  but  you  wouldn’t  be  very  likely 
to  find  his  name  at  the  head  of  the  subscription  list  to  put  the  form 
through  after  the  meeting  had  been  held.  If  he  ever  worshiped  at 
all,  he  bowed  down  before  an  altar  on  which  was  inscribed  the 
motto,  “His  Majesty,  myself.”  Whatever  else  you  are  in  the 
world,  in  Heaven’s  name  don’t  be  an  individualist  like  this  man 
Diotrephes,  who,  although  he  probably  had  wealth,  and  probably 
had  social  influence,  and  was  a  member  of  this  little  humble  church, 
was  dispossessed  of  so  many  things  that  he  ought  to  have  had.  He 
is  rather  a  pitiable  character  when  you  come  to  look  at  him  closely. 

There  is  another  man  there  and  his  name  is  Gaius.  He  gives 
no  evidence  of  having  any  money.  I  don’t  think  he  lived  on  the 
principal  thoroughfare  of  the  city.  He  lived,  very  possibly,  in  a 
modest  one  and  a  half  story  tenement,  such  as  you  carpenters  here 
on  the  ground  could  build.  It  is  remarked  in  relation  to  him  that 
he  is  another  kind  of  character.  Diotrephes  was  an  individualist, 
while  Gaius  was  an  idealist.  He  loved  the  ministers  and  had  a  place 
for  them.  He  did  not  despise  the  men  who  were  giving  their  lives 
in  the  interests  of  the  good  and  the  beautiful  and  the  true.  He 
walked  in  the  truth.  He  found  out  that  truth  was  not  dead  but  alive. 
And  because  it  was  alive,  it  was  all  the  while  going  somewhere,  and 
if  he  were  to  keep  pace  with  the  truth,  he  must  not  stand  on  the 
sidewalk  and  see  it  go  by,  but  he  himself  must  walk  along  with  it. 
And  as  the  years  came,  he  developed  in  his  own  soul  and  was  uplifted 
in  his  own  Ufa,  because  of  the  increased  appreciation  of  the  truth. 
Another  thing  was  said  in  relation  to  him:  “Thou  doest  faithfully 
whatsoever  thou  doest.”  This  splendid  idealist  had  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  anything  that  was  worth  doing  at  all  was  worth  doing 
well.  He  never  skimped  his  work;  he  never  clipped  the  corners, 
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as  we  say  in  our  day;  he  never  gave  his  task  a  slick  and  promise. 
“Beloved,  thou  doest  faithfully  whatsoever  thou  doest.” 

It  was  because  Gaius  was  this  kind  of  a  man,  a  friend  of  the  minis¬ 
ters,  generous  in  his  sympathy,  eager  in  his  quest  for  truth,  faith¬ 
ful  in  every  attempt  of  his  day’s  toil  and  life,  that  when  the  aged 
John  wanted  to  send  a  wish  for  the  church  of  which  Gaius  and 
Diotrephes  were  both  members,  he  didn’t  dare  to  risk  his  wish  on 
Diotrephes.  There  was  not  enough  of  him  that  was  genuine,  true, 
abiding,  and  so  he  sends  it  through  Gaius,  and  this  is  the  word  he 
said:  “Beloved,  I  wish  above  all  things  that  thou  mayest  prosper 
and  be  in  health,  even  as  thy  soul  prospereth.” 

It  is  easy  to  see  the  principle  which  is  laid  down,  and  that  is  this: 
That  a  prosperous  soul  is  the  only  adequate  measure  of  a  full,  a 
rotund,  or  a  conquering  life.  That  is  the  theme  of  these  few  mo¬ 
ments  we  are  to  spend  together. 

When  we  come  to  speak  about  life,  the  first  thing  about  which  we 
will  agree  is  this,  that  life  depends  upon  nutrition.  That  every¬ 
thing  which  is  living — plant,  animal,  and  man — has  to  have  something 
to  eat,  at  least  occasionally  and  with  some  degree  of  regularity,  in 
order  to  keep  that  principle  of  life  in  place  and  in  action.  We  know 
perfectly  well  how  true  it  is  with  relation  to  our  own  lives.  There 
are  some  people  who  stand  up  boldly  and  say,  “I  can  eat  anything  l 
please,  at  any  time  I  please,  just  as  much  as  I  please.”  And  they 
think  they  are  saying  a  great  truth.  But  there  are  two  people  in  the 
world  who  hear  those  remarks  who  know  that  peradventure  after  a 
little  while  they  will  have  charge  of  those  people.  These  are  the 
physician  and  the  undertaker,  because  one  cannot  keep  on  in  this 
world  eating  whatever  and  whenever  and  as  much  as  he  wishes  and 
keep  himself  in  the  physical  trim  which  retains  that  principle  of  life 
and  let  it  live  within  him  into  strength  and  power. 

Well,  have  you  ever  thought  of  the  fact  that  the  soul,  because  it 
is  alive,  must  have  something  to  eat,  just  as  truly  to  eat  as  the  body, 
and  whether  you  and  I  have  souls,  or  whether  they  are  strong  and 
sleek,  depends  on  whether  we  have  a  care  about  that  which  we  give 
them  to  eat?  Now,  there  are  a  great  many  kinds  of  breakfast  foods 
which  are  on  the  market  to-day.  Some  are  good  and  some  are  bad. 
Some  have  good  nutriment  in  them  for  breakfast  food  and  others 
have  no  nutriment.  But  no  one  has  a  good  breakfast  food,  no  matter 
what  he  may  think  about  it,  who  employs  food  that  has  no  nutriment 
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in  it.  He  may  think  so,  but  after  a  while  he  will  feel  weak  near 
dinner  time.  Now,  what  is  true  about  the  body  is  just  as  true  of  the 
soul.  If  you  are  feeding  it  on  breakfast  food  that  has  no  nutriment 
in  it  whatever,  if  you  are  talking  the  silly  things  of  life  and  the  care¬ 
less  things  of  life,  and  the  mean,  nasty,  dirty  things  of  life,  and  are 
feeding  your  immortal  soul  on  these,  you  will  find  after  a  little  that 
life  will  quit  its  elements  of  prosperity.  You  can’t  be  prosperous 
unless  you  give  your  soul  something  to  eat  thatisworth while.  There 
are  a  lot  of  men  in  our  days  who  think  they  can  feed  their  souls  on 
business,  invoices,  and  on  bank  accounts,  and  on  sales,  and  on  things 
bought,  and  everything  of  that  kind.  They  find  out  eventually  that 
this  is  a  mistake.  The  soul  must  have  something  else  in  order  to 
have  nutrition  than  simple  business.  The  poet  tells  a  story  in  his 
own  way  about  that  kind  of  a  man.  He  had  been  in  business  all  his 
life  and  piled  up  his  fortune.  He  did  not  know  how  much  money 
he  had,  and  when  he  retired  he  built  a  beautiful  house.  He  had  not 
accumulated  brains  enough  to  select  the  proper  books  for  his  house, 
and  so  he  hired  somebody  else  to  buy  his  books  and  somebody  else 
to  be  his  artist  to  buy  his  pictures.  He  had  a  magnificent  house 
when  he  got  through  and  in  that  house  was  a  great  den  just  for  him¬ 
self — his  own  place.  The  people  thought  they  would  find  him  there 
looking  around  to  see  how  he  could  heFp  and  bless  the  country  which 
had  given  him  so  much.  He  was  not  in  the  magnificent  house; 
they  hunted  all  over  the  town  and  finally  they  discovered  him  in  the 
back  shop  of  his  store  reading  a  newspaper. 

“For  why?  He  saw  no  use  of  life 
But  while  he  drove  a  roaring  trade, 

To  chuckle  ‘Customers  are  rife!’ 

To  chafe  ‘So  much  hard  cash  outlaid 
Yet  zero  in  my  profits  made!” 

“I  want  to  know  a  butcher  paints, 

A  baker  rhymes  for  his  pursuit, 

Candlestick-maker  much  acquaints 
His  soul  with  song,  or,  haply  mute, 

Blows  out  his  brains  upon  the  flute! 

“But — shop  each  day  and  all  day  long! 

Friend,  your  good  angel  slept,  your  star 
Suffered  eclipse,  fate  did  you  wrong! 

From  where  these  sorts  of  treasures  are, 

There  should  our  hearts  be — Christ,  how  far!’ 
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You  remember  that  old  story  which  comes  to  us  from  a  far-off 
antiquity  of  a  man  who  like  Diotrephes  had  a  lot  of  money  and  lived 
in  the  finest  thoroughfare  in  town,  who  ordered  a  pair  of  new  shoes 
that  did  not  fit  him.  Learning  of  an  old  philosopher  who  lived  in 
the  third  story  back  room  in  an  alley,  he  said  to  his  valet,  “Take 
these  shoes  over  to  the  poor  devil  in  the  alley,  and  tell  him  I  sent 
them  to  him.”  The  shoes  were  carried  over  to  the  philosopher,  who 
was  told  exactly  what  the  master  had  said,  and  he,  the  philosopher, 
looked  at  them  and  said:  “Take  those  shoes  back  to  your  master, 
and  tell  him  his  soul  is  in  an  alley.”  How  true  that  story  is  in 
modern  life.  There  are  lots  of  people  whose  bodies  are  living  in 
the  magnificent  houses  along  the  splendid  boulevards,  but  whose 
souls  are  living  in  the  alleys,  and  who  are  feeding  their  souls  every 
day  out  of  the  garbage  pail. 

Believe  me,  it  makes  a  great  deal  of  difference  what  you  give 
your  soul  to  eat,  for  on  its  being  fed  with  a  nutrition  which  is 
proper  for  it  depends  its  strength. 

But  there  is  a  second  thing  which  we  understand  about  life,  and 
that  is  a  life  which  is  to  be  fruitful  and  successful  needs  the  principle 
of  exercise.  We  understand  that  with  relation  to  our  bodies.  I 
was  looking  over  the  campus  this  morning  and  I  saw  the  track  team 
there,  and  I  knew  very  well  what  was  going  on  here  in  this  institu¬ 
tion — that  the  principle  of  exercise,  of  discipline,  is  regarded  as  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary;  the  curious  part  of  it  is  that  while  the  young  peo¬ 
ple  of  our  present  day  go  to  the  gymnasium  and  the  cinder  track  for 
their  daily  exercise  and  call  it  having  fun,  they  are  really,  while  having 
their  fun,  just  putting  themselves  in  physical  shape  to  be  splendid 
warriors  when  they  get  into  the  battle  of  life. 

The  soul  has  to  have  its  exercise  just  the  same  as  the  body  does, 
and  save  you  and  I  enter  into  what  are  called  the  disciplines  of  life, 
and  compelled  thus  to  strengthen  what  is  weak  within  us,  we  can¬ 
not  live  those  prosperous  lives  about  which  we  are  talking.  Do  you 
know  that  little  poem  of  Wadsworth  where  he  says — 

“And  so  in  seasons  of  calm  weather, 

Although  inland  far  we  be, 

Our  souls  catch  sight  of  that  immortal  sea 
That  brought  us  hither. 

Can  see  the  children  playing  on  the  shore, 

And  hear  the  mighty  water  rolling  evermore.” 


Isn’t  it  sadly  true  in  our  generation,  in  this  particular  season  of 
calm  weather,  people  are  so  busy  about  other  things  that  they  do 
not  see  the  children  playing  on  the  shore  or  hear  the  mighty  waters 
rolling  evermore?  The  saddest  sight  I  see  over  in  New  York  is  not 
the  people  in  the  slums  concerning  whom  we  talk  so  much,  but  a 
young  man  or  a  young  woman  enjoying  the  season  of  calm  weather, 
living  through  the  time  when  they  have  all  the  advantages  and  all  the 
opportunities  for  the  making  of  magnificent  manhood  and  of  glori¬ 
ous,  beautiful  womanhood,  and  still  during  those  years  of  calm 
weather,  instead  of  using  them  for  their  high,  fine,  splendid  reali¬ 
zation,  are  so  immersed  in  the  things  which  come  with  luxury,  with 
pleasure,  and  with  delight,  that  instead  of  expanding  and  growing 
stronger,  they  are  just  simply  shriveling  up  and  growing  smaller  and 
smaller  and  smaller  until  it  seems  as  if  the  first  breath  of  adversity 
or  disappointment  or  defeat  would  take  all  the  stuff  out  of  them  and 
blow  them  away  like  a  dry  leaf  before  the  autumn  wind. 

That  is  the  saddest  sight  anywhere — if  it  is  in  New  York,  or  if  it 
ishere  in  Carlisle  to-day — to  see  theboy  or  the  girlwho  has  the  chance, 
who  has  the  season  of  calm  weather,  just  hold  it  in  such  light  esteem 
thatinstead  of  beingbetter  and  stronger  for  the  exercise  and  discipline 
and  opportunity  of  it  all,  they  are  growing  weaker,  they  are  growing 
poorer,  they  are  growing  meaner.  Oh,  watch  your  season  of  calm 
weather;  know  when  you  have  your  chance;  and  in  God’s  name  take 
it  while  you  have  it,  that  by  the  discipline  and  exercise  of  your  soul, 
which  is  your  whole  life,  you  may  grow  strong  and  powerful  and 
successful  in  the  world. 

But  the  season  of  calm  weather  won’t  last  all  the  while;  it  is  not 
always  June,  and  one  never  lives  through  the  twenties,  the  thirties, 
forties,  fifties,  or  sixties  without  meeting  the  adverse  currents,  with¬ 
out  meeting  the  head  winds.  God  loves  us  too  well  to  let  us  live 
our  three  score  years  and  ten  without  disciplining  us  in  the  school 
of  adversity.  Sometimes  that  discipline  begins  when  we  are  young. 

Do  you  remember  the  story  which  is  told  by  Mr.  Aggassiz  of 
that  student  of  his,  Shaler,  years  and  years  ago?  He  was  a  Southern 
boy  and  came  to  Cambridge  to  study  with  Aggassiz;  he  had  all  the 
fire  and  all  the  chivalry  of  the  ordinary  Southern  boy;  because  he 
was  a  Southerner  of  splendid  blood  and  family,  he  thought  that 
Mr.  Aggassiz  would  have  some  special  deference  for  him;  but  some¬ 
how  Mr.  Aggassiz  regarded  him  very  much  like  any  other  boy  who 


came  to  Harvard,  so  when  he  came  and  was  introduced  as  a  young 
gentleman  of  the  South  who  came  to  study  in  the  laboratory,  Aggassiz 
took  him  to  a  table  and  brought  from  a  big  bottle  an  ill-smelling 
fish  and  put  it  in  front  of  him.  Mr.  Aggassiz  said,  “Young  man,  you 
just  observe  and  study  this  specimen  for  a  week;  just  stand  and 
work  at  it;  don’t  read  about  it,  don’t  talk  about  it,  but  come  to 
me  at  the  end  of  a  week.”  It  was  some  task  to  stand  before  that 
dirty-smelling  thing  for  a  week,  and  when  he  found  himself  in  the 
presence  of  Mr.  Aggassiz,  he  was  told,  “You  are  all  wrong;  go  spend 
another  week.”  The  second  week  must  have  been  worse  than  the 
first.  Then,  when  he  came  to  Mr.  Aggassiz,  a  half-bushel  basket  of 
all  kinds  of  fish  bones  were  dumped  on  the  table  and  Aggassiz 
said,  “For  the  next  month  you  just  put  the  bones  here  where  they 
belong;  don’t  read  about  it,  don’t  talk  about  it;  just  simply  arrange 
the  bones  so  that  the  bones  that  belong  to  one  fish  shall  be  put  into 
one  pile  and  those  of  another  fish  be  put  into  another  pile.”  That 
was  not  very  attractive,  and  when  he  came  back  he  found  that  was 
all  wrong.  Taking  another  fish,  Aggassiz  said,  “It  will  take  you  as 
much  as  a  month  to  find  out  about  this  fish;  just  observe  the  thing  it¬ 
self  here  in  the  laboratory.”  At  the  end  of  the  month  young  Shaler 
gave  him  a  technical  name — you  wouldn’t  know  it  if  I  would  mention 
it,  and  I  have  forgotten  what  it  was.  “Mr.  Aggassiz,  I  found  out  one 
thing  about  that  fish,  that  is  that  the  scales  on  one  side  of  the  fish  go 
one  way  and  the  scales  on  the  other  side  go  the  other  way.”  Then  the 
great  teacher  smiled  and  whispered  in  his  ear,  “My  boy,  there  are  two 
of  us  in  the  world  now  who  know  that  scientific  fact;”  and  then  that  boy 
was  received  into  the  fellowship  of  the  teacher,  who  had  been  try¬ 
ing  him  out  during  those  weeks  and  months,  who  had  been  attempt¬ 
ing  to  find  out  how  much  stuff  there  was  in  the  fellow,  and  what  he 
was  good  for,  and  because  young  Shaler  could  stand  the  test  that  was 
put  before  him  he  was  received  into  the  innermost  corners  of 
Aggassiz’s  heart  and  became,  as  the  years  went  by,  one  of  the  most 
noted  professors  of  the  scientific  world  which  America  had  yet 
produced. 

Oh,  believe  it  is  true,  the  life  which  is  not  disciplined,  the  life 
which  is  not  exercised,  the  soul  which  does  not  know  not  only  the 
season  of  calm  weather  but  also  those  seasons  when  the  days  are 
gray,  when  the  clouds  are  black  and  rolling,  that  soul  never  attains 
the  rugged  proportions  of  strength  and  power. 
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Don’t  pity  anybody  who  is  being  disciplined  by  the  good  hand 
of  God.  Sympathize  with  them,  encourage  them,  for  we  must  learn 
over  and  over  again  in  suffering  what  we  teach  in  song!  As  we  pass 
through  them  we  find  them  to  be  trying  enough,  but  when  we  have 
them,  they  are  ingredients  of  the  foundation  of  our  wider,  our  nobler, 
our  diviner  life. 

There  is  one  thing  more  we  will  agree  in  our  relation  with  life: 
That  is  that  it  must  be  progressive. 

Let  me  illustrate  in  two  or  three  ways  that  prosperity  in  life. 
One  of  the  sad  things  in  life  is  that  we  are  estimating  men  and  wo¬ 
men  as  they  are  at  the  conclusion  of  life,  and  we  forget  that  every 
magnificent  conclusion  has  had  behind  it  somewhere  a  sincere,  an 
earnest,  and  a  faithful  beginning.  Two  or  three  years  ago  a  man 
died  in  New  York  whose  will  was  declared  to  be  one  of  the  sanest, 
one  of  the  most  comprehensive,  wills  which  has  ever  been  made  in 
many  a  day.  He  left  millions  of  money,  but  he  left  it  to  this  insti¬ 
tution,  to  that  cause,  and  to  others,  with  such  a  splendid  discrimina¬ 
tion  on  one  hand  and  magnificent  comprehensiveness  on  the  other 
that  the  whole  world  stopped  to  marvel  at  the  way  in  which  the 
gifts  had  been  made.  But  when  they  opened  the  will  they  found 
the  secret  of  it.  He  began  by  saying  that  he  came  to  this  country 
as  an  immigrant  boy  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  and  that  he  had  been 
blessed  in  this  country  and  wanted  to  nfake  his  return.  The  follow¬ 
ing  facts  in  relation  to  him  are  these:  In  the  first  place  he  had  a 
splendid,  pious  mother, — God  bless  the  mothers, — and  she  told  him 
in  the  early  morning  of  his  life  that  it  was  better  to  be  true  than  false, 
better  to  be  right  than  wrong,  it  was  nobler  to  be  a  young  man  on 
God’s  side  than  on  the  devil’s  side,  and  he  came  over  to  this  coun¬ 
try  with  those  ideas  given  by  his  own  mother,  and  resolved  to  make 
his  stay  here.  He  started  in  as  a  clerk  at  a  small  salary  and  made 
up  his  mind  to  save  a  little  money  each  week  and  give  it  away,  and 
you  can  trace  his  life  from  beginning  up  until  he  made  this  magnifi¬ 
cent  will  and  see  how  he  had  trained  himself  progressively  as  his  in¬ 
come  enlarged  to  give  more  and  more  and  more  until  at  last,  by  the 
principle  of  progression,  he  just  made  himself  capable  of  writing 
such  a  will  as  that.  It  takes  years  of  practice  and  benevolence  for 
one  in  the  evening  of  life  to  be  able  to  make  a  good  will. 

I  saw  a  man  give  away  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  for  a  public 
library.  I  happened  to  be  in  his  office  when  he  signed  the  check. 
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It  took  him  as  much  as  fifteen  minutes  to  find  the  place  in  the  check 
book.  He  dipped  his  pen  in  the  ink,  then  wiped  it  on  the  pen 
wiper,  but  didn’t  sign  the  check,  and  said:  “Maybe  you  think 
this  is  an  easy  thing  to  do.  I  want  to  do  it  with  all  my  soul,  and  I 
am  going  to  do  it.  I  started  here  in  this  town  without  a  quarter, 
and  every  single  cent  I  have  ever  had  I  have  earned  by  the  sweat 
of  my  brow.  If  you  think  it  is  easy  to  give  away  twenty-five  thou¬ 
sand  dollars,  try  to  doit  for  yourself.”  What  was  the  matter?  His 
spirit  of  benevolence  overtook  him  late  in  life.  It  was  fine  that  it 
overtook  him  then.  If  he  had  begun  when  a  little  fellow  by  laying 
aside  a  dime,  or  a  quarter,  a  half-dollar,  or  a  dollar  for  the  sake  of 
somebody  else,  he  would  have  developed  himself  by  the  law  of  pro¬ 
gress  of  which  he  was  so  thoroughly  capable,  and  he  would  not  have 
had  any  great  difficulty. 

If  you  are  going  to  have  a  progressive,  a  full,  a  rotund,  con¬ 
quering  life,  you  must  have  a  prosperous  soul,  which  begins  now  in 
life’s  morning  to  share  with  those  who  are  around  you  more  needy 
than  yourself.  Then,  as  the  years  come,  having  been  faithful  in 
that  which  is  least,  if  the  opportunity  is  yours,  you  know  how  to  be 
faithful  in  that  which  is  much. 

There  was  a  young  man  who  used  to  roam  around  these  parts 
who  wanted  to  go  to  college;  his  father  was  a  minister  and  he  could 
not  afford  to  send  him.  He  made  up  his  mind  if  he  could  not 
get  an  education  by  going  to  college  he  would  get  it  himself,  and  so 
he  began  to  read  everything  that  came  along.  He  went  into  a  print¬ 
er’s  office  and  became  a  master  printer,  then  a  reporter,  and  from 
there  to  a  magazine,  until  he  came  to  be  at  the  head  of  one  of  the 
great  magazines  of  New  York  City.  They  made  him  chairman  of 
the  tenement  house  conform  commission.  He  spent  hours  each 
week  in  the  midst  of  the  filth  and  weeds  of  that  great  city,  seeing 
whether  the  tenement  laws  were  being  observed,  where  new  laws 
ought  to  be  made,  so  that  to-day  there  are  probably  few  men  who 
have  recently  passed  from  life  who  have  lived  not  because  of  the 
money  which  they  left,  because  they  did  not  have  any  money  to 
leave,  but  because  of  the  splendid  influences  of  their  character  and 
personal  exertion  for  others. 

When  Mr.  Gildet,  the  magnificent  poet  died,  the  whole  world 
who  knew  him  stopped  and  dropped  a  tear,  and  this  was  one  of  the 
things  which  he  wrote  because  it  seems  to  illustrate  this  point: 
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Harvey  Warner,  Postmaster  at  Macy,  Neb.,  owns  a  store  and  valuable  property.  2.  Christopher  Tyndall,  successful  business 
3.  Levi  Levering,  in  business  and  active  church  work.  4.  Joseph  Hamilton,  prosperous  farmer.  5.  Jennie  Loving,  housewife. 
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“When  to  sleep  I  must 
Where  my  fathers  sleep; 

When  fulfilled  the  tryst, 

And  the  mourners  weep; 

When,  tho’  free  from  rust, 

Sword  hath  lost  its  worth — 

Let  me  bring  to  earth 
No  dishonored  dust.” 

I  say  to  you,  my  young  friends,  that  is  a  full,  a  rotund,  a  conquer¬ 
ing  life  which  has  progressed  so  far  in  kindness,  in  nobility,  in 
truth,  in  manliness,  in  womanliness,  that  when  the  end  comes  it 
brings  to  earth  no  dishonored  dust. 

Let  us  take  just  one  more  illustration,  and  take  this  from  our 
good  old  friend  Kipling.  Mulholland  was  a  sailor,  and  a  terrific 
storm  arose  at  sea,  and  he  was  afraid.  Sailors  and  soldiers  seem  to 
get  frightened  like  the  rest  of  us.  Right  in  the  midst  of  that  tre¬ 
mendous  storm  he  told  the  Lord  if  he  ever  got  ashore  again  he 
would  quit  being  wicked  and  would  preach  for  him.  Just  then  a 
beam  swung  around  over  his  head  and  stunned  him.  He  was  taken 
to  the  marine  hospital,  and  when  he  recovered  consciousness  it  all 
came  back  to  him,  and  he  remembered  his  contract,  and — 

“I  spoke  to  God  of  my  contract, 

% 

And  he  said  to  my  prayer, 

‘I  never  give  my  children 
Anymore  than  they  can  bear. 

So  get  your  back  to  the  cattle  ship 
And  preach  my  gospel  there.’ 

“I  didn’t  want  to  do  it, 

Fori  knew  what  I  would  get; 

I  wanted  to  preach  religion 
Handsome  and  out  of  the  wet. 

But  the  word  of  the  Lord  was  on  me, 

And  I  done  what  I  was  set. 

“And  I  signed  for  four-pound-ten 
And  I  kept  my  conscience  clear; 

And  I  am  in  charge  of  the  lower  deck, 

And  I  never  lose  a  steer; 

And  I  believe  in  God  Almighty, 

And  I  preach  His  gospel  here.” 

There  was  the  full,  the  rotund,  the  conquering  life  because  there 
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was  the  prosperous  soul.  The  prosperous  soul  is  the  great  need  of 
America  to-day.  There  is  no  need  like  it.  Our  needs  are  great  in 
all  forms  of  development.  The  aspiration  of  our  country  is  simply 
magnificent,  but  after  all  the  things  which  we  need  more  than  any¬ 
thing  else  in  America  are  prosperous  souls — men  and  women  who 
believe  in  the  good,  in  the  beautiful,  in  the  true,  and  who  believe  it 
to  the  point  of  right,  loyal,  personal  sacrifice. 

In  a  poem  of  Walt  Whitman  he  was  always  talking  about  our 
strong  men,  and  our  magnificent  Rocky  Mountains,  our  prairies, 
and  one  day  his  friend  Sidney  Lanier  said  to  him  in  a  fine  emphasis, 
“Walt,  you  cannot  make  a  country  out  of  muscles,  and  prairies,  and 
Rocky  Mountains.  Republics  are  made  of  spirit.”  I  wish  that 
word  of  the  Southern  poet  could  be  buried  deep  into  the  heart  of 
every  boy  and  girl  in  our  land  to-day.  Not  by  material  advances, 
not  by  the  conquests  on  which  we  set  such  high  plans,  but  souls  are 
made  of  spirit.  It  takes  a  prosperous  soul  to  contribute  anything 
which  is  of  great  value  to  a  fatherland  like  ours,  and  it  is  those  pro- 
perous  souls  who  are  able  to  win  in  our  dear  country. 

Adjuration. 

^VTOUNG  ladies  and  young  gentlemen  of  the  graduating  class: 

A  The  opportunity  which  has  been  afforded  you  in  these  swiftly 
flying  years  in  this  fine  institution  has  been  the  opportunity  for 
the  cultivation  of  the  prosperous  soul.  As  you  go  back  into  the 
life  of  the  world  to  win  for  yourselves  places  of  honor  and  of  respect, 
permit  me  to  wish  for  you  this  wish:  “Beloved,  I  wish  for  you 
above  all  things  that  thou  mayest  prosper  and  be  in  health  even  as 
thy  soul  prospereth.”  In  front  of  the  magnificent  building  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  which  is  devoted  to  the  fine  arts,  there  is  a  new  statue  which  is 
challenging  the  admiration  of  the  world  to-day.  It  represents  one 
of  our  first  Americans,  a  full-blooded,  full-statured  Indian  upon  a 
magnificent  horse.  His  hands  are  outstretched  in  supplication,  his 
eye  is  lifted  on  high,  and  he  is  at  the  same  time  confessing  his  faith 
in  and  making  his  appeal  to  the  Great  Spirit.  It  is  wonderful  art, 
but  it  is  more  wonderful  life.  It  is  the  great  human  confession  that 
only  as  we  have  our  fellowship  with  the  Great  Spirit,  who  has  shown 
himself  in  love  to  us  through  Jesus  Christ,  can  we  have  those  lives, 
which,  full,  rotund,  and  conquering,  shall  be  such  prosperous  souls. 

I  do  not  suppose  there  is  a  company  of  young  people  gradu- 
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ating  from  any  American  institution  to-day  in  whom  there  is  a  more 
genuine  interest  throughout  the  country  than  in  yourselves.  There 
is  interest  in  young  men  as  they  graduate  from  Harvard,  and  in 
young  women  as  they  graduate  from  Smith  or  Vassar,  but  there  is 
a  peculiar  interest  in  you  because  you  represent  both  the  confession 
and  the  aspiration  of  our  people;  you  represent  the  confession  of 
the  wrongs  which  have  been  visited  in  other  years  upon  your  kins¬ 
men,  and  you  represent  the  aspiration  of  our  country  to  make  such 
amends  for  those  wrongs  as  it  can,  by  giving  you  the  opportunity 
through  education  so  to  cultivate  your  souls  that  yours  may  be  rich, 
strong,  and  abundant  lives. 

I  beg  you  to  remember  as  you  go  through  the  world  that  you 
carry  with  you  the  dignity  and  the  honor  of  this  institution.  I  beg 
you  to  be  in  every  relationship,  whether  of  trial  or  of  triumph,  all 
that  you  know  a  Carlisle  boy  or  a  Carlisle  girl  is  expected  to  be.  I  ask 
you  to  think  of  the  world  not  as  a  place  altogether  of  buffet  and  of 
trial,  but  to  remember  that  the  world  is  something  like  this  house 
I  saw  on  the  campus  to-day,  with  that  suggestive  motto,  “Kola-Tipi” 
— the  house  of  friendship.  Thatis  what  the  world  is  to  be  to  you.  Let 
us  believe  as  you  are  brave,  as  you  are  true,  as  you  are  strong,  in 
every  relationship,  and  wherever  your  lot  may  be  cast,  you  will  find 
it  to  be  your  highest  choice  to  unite  with  the  rest  of  your  fellow 
citizens  in  standing  behind  that  fine  institution  and  those  magnificent 
endeavors  which  more  and  more  are  making  stable  and  strong  this 
land  of  ours — land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave. 

Into  the  House  of  Friendship  I  welcome  you  to-day.  Pray  be  at 
home  in  this,  God’s  country,  by  cultivating  the  prosperous  soul. 


Suggestions  for  Character  Building: 


By  Captain  Richmond  P.  Hobson ,  Member  of 
Congress  from  Alabama. 

AM  grateful  for  the  Chairman’s  exceedingly  kind 
and  courteous  and  generous  words.  I  wish  to  ex¬ 
press  my  appreciation  of  the  great  pleasure  and 
privilege  I  have  in  being  here  to-day  to  enjoy  your 
exercises.  I  know  I  will  be  pardoned  in  referring 
with  pride  to  the  discussions  by  members  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  your  school,  because  I  had  the  honor  of  being  the 
president  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  at  Annapolis;  I  have  been  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  for  twenty-eight  years;  I  have  seen  its  work¬ 
ings  in  time  of  peace  and  in  time  of  war  in  every  clime.  It  has 
fairly  won  its  way  among  the  foremost  of  the  great  institutions  of 
uplift  of  to-day,  and  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  tell  you  that  the  strug¬ 
gling  Y.  M.  C.  A.  at  Annapolis  of  nearly  a  generation  ago  has  so  ex¬ 
panded  that  now,  out  of  about  850  students,  nearly  800  of  them  are 
members  of  the  organization,  and  I  wish  your  Y.  M.  C.  A.  here 
God-speed  in  its  great  work. 

I  enjoyed  so  much  and  derived  so  much  profit  from  the  eloquent 
baccalaureate  address  this  afternoon,  that  I  shall  follow  up  the  advice 
given  there  and  take  for  my  subject  to-night  “Character  Building.” 
I  feel  that  I  can  speak  very  frankly  in  this  presence — I  feel 
very  close  to  Carlisle.  I  used  to  play  football  at  Annapolis,  and 
whenever  Carlisle  came  down  we  knew  we  were  going  to  have  a 
game  fight  and  a  clean  fight.  I  say  I  feel  at  home.  I  was  educated 
at  Annapolis,  an  institution  organized  very  much  like  this  one  is,  so 
I  feel  very  close  to  the  students  here  and  I  shall  speak  to  them  from 
my  heart. 

Character  is  the  greatest  thing  in  the  world,  and  I  can  prove  it. 
In  each  type  and  each  species  nature  is  building  along  a  certain 
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particular  line,  devolving  along  that  line  from  generation  to  genera¬ 
tion.  In  the  human  species  nature  is  not  devolving  along  the  line  of 
the  physical.  The  human  race  attained  its  physical  evolution  in  the 
early  ages  of  the  race,  just  like  you  will  attain  here  physical  growth 
in  the  early  years  of  your  life,  two  decades.  Clearly  nature  in  the 
physical  simply  plans  to  lay  a  foundation  for  a  higher  development 
in  some  other  department  of  activity.  For  many  thousands  of  years 
the  human  race  has  been  building,  has  been  evolving — at  least,  the 
physical  seat  of  it  in  the  nervous  system,  the  part  of  the  nervous 
system  that  is  located  in  the  brain— the  gray  matter  on  the  surface 
of  the  convolutions  of  the  cortex  of  the  cerebrum.  Each  generation 
tends  to  add  additional  cells,  tends  to  build  a  little  higher.  Now 
then,  investigation  shows  that  that  part  of  the  brain  is  the  center  of 
inhibition,  but  it  is  the  center  that  presides  over  the  other  activities, 
the  center  where  resides  self-control,  the  conception  of  right  and 
wrong,  the  conception  of  duty. 

Character  is  the  line  of  human  evolution,  and  since  man  is  the 
highest  order  of  creature  in  this  part  of  the  universe,  you  can  see 
that  that  part  of  him,  what  we  call  character,  is  the  greatest  part,  is 
the  very  objective  toward  which  he  is  going,  the  greatest  thing  in  the 
universe.  Therefore,  you  can  have  a  standard  by  which  you  can 
measure  and  can  determine  individual  conduct,  its  effect  upon  the 
question  of  character;  a  standard  by  which  you  can  absolutely  deter¬ 
mine  the  wisdom  of  a  public  policy,  its  effect  upon  the  average 
standard  of  the  character  of  the  people.  It  is  the  greatest  thing  in 
the  world.  Character  building,  therefore,  is  the  greatest  objective 
toward  which  any  young  man  or  young  women  can  direct  his  and 
her  activity. 

Now,  I  am  going  to  suggest  the  method  which  will  apply  to 
building  character,  which  will  apply  to  any  other  great  purpose  or 
objective  that  you  are  seeking.  It  is  a  combination  of  good  think¬ 
ing,  careful  planning,  adopting  scientific  methods,  clearly  recogniz¬ 
ing  what  your  objective  is,  and  what  forces  put  into  operation  will 
produce  the  objective  as  a  result.  This  good  planning,  combined 
with  the  habit  of  hard  work,  will  prove  irresistible.  That  sounds 
like  a  very  emphatic  statement.  I  make  it  advisably.  I  have  seen 
that  combination  win  in  war. 

You  probably  have  often  wondered  how  it  was  possible  for  an 
American  fleet  at  Santiago  to  totally  destroy  the  Spanish  fleet,  and 
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itself  come  off  uninjured.  Such  a  feat  had  never  been  performed  in 
the  history  of  the  world.  The  Spaniards  had  good  ships,  up-to- 
date  equipments,  21  knots  speed,  good  armor,  good  guns,  and  good 
machinery.  The  Spaniards  had  brave  men.  If  you  had  seen  them 
dead  upon  the  decks  of  the  ships,  in  the  midst  of  wreckage  and  at 
the  posts  of  duty,  you  would  realize  that  they  had  died  like  the  brave 
men  they  were.  Wherein  was  the  difference?  What  accounted  for 
the  marvelous  contrast  when  the  battle  came?  To  this  day  the 
world  doesn’t  know  the  secret.  I’ll  give  it  to  you.  It  began  to 
dawn  on  me  when  our  fleet  was  at  Key  West,  before  war  was  de¬ 
clared.  Being  a  naval  constructor,  I  was  assigned  to  the  task  of  get¬ 
ting  ships  ready  for  battle,  of  preparing  them  for  conflagration  in 
battle.  This  duty  took  me  to  all  the  ships  of  our  fleet.  I  began  to 
marvel  as  I  went  from  ship  to  ship  at  the  extraordinary  activity  from 
the  captain  down  to  the  least  apprentice  boy;  everybody  was  busy, 
and  I  soon  saw  that  there  was  method  in  it.  Each  gun  division  was 
working  out  the  problems  of  its  own  department  of  the  ship.  This 
piece  shot  away,  what  will  they  do?  They  will  drill  without  it. 
This  man  killed,  another  to  take  his  place.  In  target  practice,  they 
didn  t  wait  for  daybreak,  they  were  called  before  daybreak.  At 
the  first  crack  of  day,  you  heard  the  small  arms  open  up.  And  the 
torpedo  launches,  they  didn’t  stop  when  night  came.  Many  a  time 
the  orders  came  to  have  the  search  light  thrown  on  the  targets,  and 
they  would  continue  firing  until  nine  or  ten  o’clock  at  night.  We 
had  our  spies  watching  Spain’s  fleet.  They  were  keen  to  learn 
what  they  were  doing  in  target  practice.  We  expected  to  be  the  tar¬ 
gets.  Finally  the  report  came  through  the  spies  that  the  Spaniards 
weren’t  having  any  target  practice.  They  sometimes  met  at  their 
gun  drills,  and  would  swing  the  turrets,  but  that  was  all.  I  began  to 
see  how  the  contrast  would  appear  when  the  fleets  met  in  battle. 
But  the  full  contrast  and  the  very  lesson  did  not  come  home  to  me 
until  after  the  war  was  over,  and  then  it  was  at  the  hands  of  Admiral 
Cervera  himself. 

It  was  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  I  paid  him  when  he  was  a  pris¬ 
oner  and  I  was  an  officer  at  Annapolis.  I  called  on  him  when  he 
was  the  prisoner  because  he  had  called  on  me  when  I  was  in  prison, 
and  I  thought  it  proper  to  return  his  call,  for  his  call  on  me  had 
been  such  a  beautiful,  chivalric  action  on  his  part.  I  was  the  poor 
lieutenant  of  the  enemy  in  a  dungeon,  and  he  the  commander  in 
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chief  of  the  Spanish  fleet.  Naturally,  I  hastened  to  return  his  call 
at  Annapolis.  I  shall  never  forget  my  call  on  the  old  man.  He 
was  in  the  building  next  to  the  Superintendent’s  quarters,  and  he 
was  sitting  in  the  bay  window  when  I  camq  in.  He  seemed  glad  to 
see  me,  and  I  was  glad  to  see  him,  but  I  had  a  sad  message  to  con¬ 
vey  to  the  old  man.  The  chief  of  the  staff,  Captain  B— -  had 

been  wounded  in  battle  and  left  behind.  He  had  died,  and  Admiral 
Sampson  told  me  to  tell  Cervera  when  I  saw  him  that  his  chief  was 

dead.  Captain  B - was  a  dear  old  fellow.  He  brought  me  a 

book  to  read  when  I  was  in  prison  and  was  kind  to  me.  I  said, 
“Admiral,  I  am  very  sorry  to  have  to  report  to  you  the  death  of 

Captain  B - .”  I  forgot  my  own  sorrow  when  I  saw  the  look 

that  came  over  the  old  man’s  face.  He  turned  and  gazed  out  of  the 
window,  and  a  far-away  look  came  into  his  eyes.  He  began  to  talk 
about  the  Captain,  what  a  brave  man  he  was,  what  a  noble  man,  how  he 
loved  him,  and,  the  tears  were  streaming  down  the  old  man’s  cheeks, 
as  in  a  dream  he  began  to  talk  aboutthe  battle  of  Santiago.  Of  course, 
I  would  never  have  referred  to  the  subject,  but  the  old  man  began  to 
talk  about  it.  I  said,  “Admiral,  I  am  a  cold-blooded  naval  con¬ 
structor,  but  would  you  mind  telling  me  if  it  wasn’t  the  conflagra¬ 
tion  that  drove  you  out  of  the  ships.”  He  said,  “My  young  man, 
you  can’t  conceive  how  terrific  it  all  was.  The  first  shot  cut  down 
our  firemen;  we  couldn’t  do  a  thing.  The  very  next  shot  set  us  on 
fire;  the  firemen  gone,  we  couldn’t  fight  fire,  and  the  ship  burned 
like  tinder;  the  flames  swept  through  everything.  Why,  an  insect 
couldn’t  have  been  there  and  lived.”  I  said,  “Would  you  mind  tell¬ 
ing  me  if  you  had  cut  out  all  your  woodwork  and  thrown  over¬ 
board  all  inflammable  material,  couldn’t  you  have  saved  the  ships?” 
“Oh,”  he  said,  “something  of  that  kind  did  occur  to  me  once;  I 
think  it  was  at  the  Cape  Verde  Islands  before  we  sailed,”  and  then 
he  commenced  to  talk  about  something  else.  I  didn’t  say  anything 
out  loud,  but  I  said  to  myself,  “Now  I  understand.  I  see  the  con¬ 
trast  in  the  two  fleets.”  Why,  taking  our  fleet — it  just  happened 
that  as  I  was  in  charge  of  it — I  went  clear  through  to  the  stern  at 
every  deck.  We  cut  out  the  woodwork  and  threw  it  overboard.  I 
remember  frequently  as  we  came  to  some  handsome  oak  carving, 
one  of  the  men  would  say,  “That  can’t  burn  very  much.  Can’t  you 
save  that?”  I  said,  “Saw  it  off;  overboard  with  it.”  Why,  it  looked 
as  if  the  whole  face  of  the  ocean  was  covered  with  wreckage.  We 
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took  down  the  partitions  of  our  rooms;  we  had  no  privacy  there. 
We  threw  the  chairs  overboard  and  had  to  stand  up  even  at  our 
meals.  We  stripped  things  right  down  to  bare  wood;  we  put  in 
special  stop  valves  and  had  a  man  drilled  to  cut  the  stop  valves  off; 
the  man  shot  in  that  place,  another  man  ready  to  put  in.  Poor  old 
Cervera!  I  thought  to  myself,  “Tireman  shot  away  in  one  place,  and 
they  couldn’t  fight  the  fire.  Why,  if  the  New  York’ s  firemen  had 
been  shot  away  in  40  places,  if  there  hadn’t  been  one  fireman  left, 
we  would  have  made  close  connection  somewhere  down  at  the  pumps. 
If  it  had  caught  fire,  we  should  have  pulled  the  fire  hose  up  through 
the  hatch  and  not  interfered  with  the  service  of  a  single  gun.” 

My  young  friends,  there  is  where  the  battle  of  Santiago  was  won, 
long  before  it  was  ever  fought.  There  is  where  your  battles  are  to 
be  won,  and  my  battles,  and  our  country’s  battles,  and  the  battles  of 
civilization.  If  you  would  get  the  results,  particularly  the  results 
worth  while,  you  must  pay  the  price  in  a  high  plane  of  thinking — 
lay  your  plans,  scientific  methods,  and  then  combine  with  that  the 
habit  of  tireless,  indefatigable,  unrelenting  hard  work,  and  I  tell  you, 
humanely  speaking,  the  combination  is  irresistible.  Now,  therefore, 
it  remains  to  us  to  examine  the  field  of  applying  this  combination. 
If  you  haven’t  worked  out  some  philosophy  of  life,  let  me  suggest 
that  you  proceed  to  work  out  some  such  a  philosophy.  Life  is 
too  precious  a  thing  to  be  allowed  to  drift  with  the  current.  I  would 
particularly  make  this  recommendation  to  the  graduating  class. 
Heretofore  the  routine  has  been  largely  determined  by  others,  but 
the  day  has  come  for  you,  and  it  will  soon  come  to  all  these  young 
people,  when  they  must  lay  out  their  own  daily  activities. 

As  a  tentative  suggestion,  you  might  divide  activities  into  two 
broad  classes — first,  those  pertaining  to  yourself;  second,  those  per¬ 
taining  to  others.  And  you  will  find  that  character  building  is 
more  involved  in  the  second  than  in  the  first.  But  let  us  take  the 
first. 

Suppose  we  divide  your  own  activities  into  three  parts:  First, 
those  that  relate  to  the  physique.  I  would  resolve  I  would  take  care 
of  my  health;  I  would  learn  the  elements  of  hygiene;  I  would  make 
it  a  part  of  my  life  all  the  way  through  to  maintain  a  high  standard 
of  physical  efficiency;  strength  of  organs  particularly,  not  so  much 
of  muscle,  but  strength  and  soundness  of  organs.  I  would  work 
to  the  development  of  my  intellect.  I  would  learn  to  think — not 
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simply  to  find  out  what  the  others  think,  the  book  says,  or  the 
editor  thinks.  1  would  get  the  habit  of  seeking  to  know  things  for 
myself.  I  would  develop  strength;  precision,  logic  of  mental  proc¬ 
esses,  and  endurance  of  mind  and  body.  But  above  all,  I  realize 
that  these  are  but  the  foundation.  Above  these  stands  the  part  to 
which  I  referred,  that  is,  the  very  objective,  the  development  of 
my  character.  Periodically,  I  would  look  down  into  the  very  bottom 
of  my  heart,  be  honest  with  myself;  I  would  find  out  if  there  are 
any  unworthy,  ignoble,  and  any  bad,  impulsive  motives  in  the  cham¬ 
bers  of  my  heart.  I  would  frequently  open  the  door  and  open  the 
window  and  let  the  light  in.  I  would  go  out  to  the  garden  of  my 
heart  and  look  for  the  briars,  the  weeds,  and  the  thorns.  I  would 
pull  them  up  by  the  roots  and  would  plant  beautiful  things.  I  would 
plant  the  flowers  of  kindness  that  would  spread  a  perfume  about  the 
paths,  and  I  would  keep  at  it  month  in  and  month  out,  year  in  and 
year  out,  all  the  years  of  my  life.  I  would  pitch  it  on  a  high  plain, 
the  plain  of  the  very  ideal.  I  would  determine  that  I  would  make  of 
myself  in  the  physical,  in  the  intellectual,  and  above  all,  in  character, 
the  very  finest  specimen  of  a  man  or  a  woman  that  I  am  capable  of 
becoming. 

Now,  the  second  field  of  activities — those  that  relate  to  others. 
It  is  a  wonderful  and  beautiful  facfethat  character  develops  most  with 
service.  You  can  put  this  down,  that  selfishness  has  almost  no  part 
in  the  activities  that  develop  character.  The  Master’s  statement 
that  the  greatest  amongst  men  shall  be  the  servant  of  all  is  true. 
Service  is  the  real  test  of  greatness,  and  it  is  only  in  working  out  a 
life  of  service  that  you  can  develop  true  greatness  of  character. 
Therefore,  systematize  it.  I  would  make  this  broad  resolution,  that 
as  I  go  through  the  world  I  will  never  willingly  harm  any  human 
being.  Now,  that  is  a  very  hard  resolve  to  keep.  Sometimes  you 
are  so  provoked  that  it  may  seem  to  deserve  retribution;  but  keep 
your  resolve  in  mind,  keep  yourself  in  check,  and  stick  to  it.  Never 
willingly  harm  anybody.  Of  course,  that  doesn’t  mean  that  in  the 
attainment  of  some  great  purpose  the  destroying  principle  might 
not  have  to  be  invoked  to  clear  the  way.  I  can  conceive  how  a 
nation  might  be  in  a  great  war  with  another  nation  for  the  better¬ 
ment  of  humanity.  I  can  conceive  how  it  might  be  necessary  to  go 
out  and  kill  a  thousand  or  two  of  the  army.  But,  nevertheless,  I 
would  carry  right  straight  through  my  life  the  resolve  that  I  will 
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never  willingly  harm  any  human  being.  But  on  the  contrary,  I  11 
resolve  that  I  will  help  every  human  being  that  it  is  possible  for  me 
to  help,  as  many  as  possible,  and  each  individual  one  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible.  And  I  would  make  service  the  very  objective,  the  criterion 
of  my  life  and  conduct.  I  would  systematize  it  according  to  the 
plan  I  suggest. 

Take  the  individual  members  of  your  family.  You  would  be 
surprised  how  much  you  can  help  them  if  you  will  try  to  do  it  sys¬ 
tematically,  and  you  young  gentlemen,  you  young  ladies,  who  go 
back  amongst  your  own  people,  think  of  the  service  you  can  render 
to  them  by  having  their  confidence.  I  would  do  more  than  that. 
I  would  realize  that  I  am  a  unit  in  the  great  society  of  the  world. 
And  I  want  particularly  to  leave  this  thought  with  the  Indians:  I 
believe  one  of  the  greatest  results  of  this  institution  is  to  have  the 
Indians  realize  more  and  more  that  they  are  an  integral  part  of  our 
people  and  civilization;  that  they  can  and  they  should  help  this  coun¬ 
try  to  solve  its  great  problems.  And  I  believe  you  will  find  that  if 
you  will  join  in  the  public  activities  of  the  places,  the  towns,  or  the 
counties,  the  States  or  the  Territories  where  you  locate,  you  will  find 
there  is  a  place  for  you  and  a  welcome.  You  have  only  to  come 
down  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  find  Indians  in  the 
United  States  Senate  and  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  There 
is  nothing  that  is  debarred  from  a  noble  ambition  of  an  Indian;  and  I 
would  earnestly  recommend  that  each  one  of  you  now  that  has  had 
these  great  opportunities  of  this  institution,  opportunities  you  have 
actually  received  at  the  hands  of  your  country,  l  would  have  you — 
just  as  I  think  naval  officers  and  military  officers  educated  at 
Annapolis  and  West  Point  ought  to — consecrate  your  lives  to  your 
country’s  service  in  all  its  departments.  I  would  have  you  go  forth 
from  this  institution  with  this  objective  and  teach  it  to  your  fellow 
Indians,  that  each  one  should  take  part  in  the  great  activities  of  the 
day.  If  you  want  to  develop,  grapple  with  the  problems  of  the  day. 
If  you  want  to  drop  behind,  ignore  the  great  problems  of  the  day. 
If  you  want  to  survive  and  be  what  the  Almighty  would  have  you 
be,  a  credit  to  the  nations  of  the  world  and  the  races  of  the  earth, 
then  I  say  take  hold  of  the  civilization  that  is  now  before  you.  Do 
a  man’s  part;  fight  a  good  fight,  as  Henry  Red  Owl  said,  in  solving 
the  problems  of  the  day,  not  only  to  build  character  in  yourself, 
but  wherever  you  locate  find  out  what  the  problems  of  the  city  or 
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the  county  or  the  State  or  the  Territory  are,  and  take  hold  and  help 
to  solve  them. 

But  young  gentlemen  and  young  ladies,  there  is  one  thing  that 
you  may  not  do.  I  he  most  important  discovery  made  by  science, 
in  my  judgment,  is  the  recent  discovery  that  alcohol  is  the  toxin, 
the  excretion,  the  waste  product — that  alcohol  is  the  toxin  of  the 
yeast  or  ferment  germ  and  belongs  to  the  family  of  the  toxin  poisons, 
and  like  the  low  oxides  of  the  hydrocarbons,  such  as  belladonna, 
morphia,  and  strychnine,  has  an  affinity  for  certain  tissue.  Strych¬ 
nine  has  the  affinity  for  the  spinal  cord.  Alcohol  has  an  affinity  for 
the  cells  of  many  living  creatures  that  are  in  the  line  of  that  crea¬ 
ture’s  evolution,  such  as  those  cells  I  referred  to,  and  has  a  deadly 
effect  upon  them.  If  color  is  the  line  of  evolution  of  a  plant,  and 
you  mix  alcohol  with  water  and  apply  it  to  that  plant,  the  color  will 
begin  to  fade.  l  ake  a  dog.  The  line  of  his  evolution  is  loyalty  to 
his  master,  but  bring  up  a  dog  that  is  alcoholic  and  when  he  is  grown 
he  won’t  have  a  master.  Alcohol  wipes  out  about  six  thousand 
years  of  dog  evolution. 

You  can’t  experiment  on  man — you  don’t  have  to,  for  he  experi¬ 
ments  on  himself.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  watch  him.  Did  you 
ever  watch  a  red  man — see  him  wield  his  tomahawk?  He  likes  the 
fire  water,  and  if  he  habitually  uses  it  the  result  is  that  it  puts  him 
right  back,  and  you  will  have  a  tribe  on  the  warpath.  I  don’t  care 
how  high  your  evolution  may  be.  Starting  out  with  a  highly  civi¬ 
lized  mental  organism,  when  you  take  a  drink  the  alcohol  paralyzes 
the  cells.  You  don’t  realize  it  because  alcohol  is  anaesthetic.  It 
deadens  the  pain.  You  don’t  feel  the  pain.  It  paralyzes  the  cells. 
You  keep  on,  and  you  will  next  wipe  out  the  cells  you  had  of  your 
father  and  mother,  parents,  and  grandparents.  It  exactly  reverses 
the  processes  and  purposes  of  nature.  Well,  whenever  anything 
does  that  it  is  the  deadly  thing  in  the  eyes  of  nature,  and  nature 
proceeds  to  exterminate  it.  She  proceeds  to  strike  at  the  life  of 
the  individual.  The  total  abstainers  have  twice  the  vitality  of  the 
men  who  drink.  If  men  were  total  abstainers,  it  would  save  two 
thousand  lives  a  day  every  day  of  the  year.  But  nature’s  deadly 
wrath  isn’t  visited  so  much  on  the  individual  as  upon  the  offspring. 
So  rapidly  does  degeneracy  multiply  on  the  earth,  that  so  soon  as 
the  parents  debase  themselves,  nature  not  only  exterminates  them 
but  blights  their  offspring.  Investigations  go  to  show  if  both  par- 
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ents  are  alcoholic,  one  child  in  every  five  becomes  insane,  one  in 
every  three  becomes  epileptic,  one  in  every  seven  will  be  born  de¬ 
formed,  and  only  one  in  six  will  be  normal.  Whereas,  if  both  par¬ 
ents  are  total  abstainers,  nature  will  bless  them  in  everything  that 
relates  to  children,  and  nine  out  of  ten  of  their  children  will  be 
absolutely  normal  and  will  rise  to  higher  and  nobler  civilization 
than  their  parents. 

Following  the  line  of  human  evolution,  I  want  to  remind  you 
that  if  you  would  develop  character,  you  must  not  allow  the  taking 
internally  of  this  specific  for  degeneracy.  And  if  you  would  have 
your  country  rise  to  a  lofty  ambition,  to  a  lofty  standard  of  charac¬ 
ter,  under  which  she  would  have  the  purpose  and  the  will  to  serve 
the  world  in  nobility,  you  must  not  allow  degeneracy  to  interfere. 
It  is  degeneracy,  it  is  this  force,  it  is  the  low  average  standard  of 
character  that  is  being  produced  that  stands  in  the  way  of  America 
fulfiling  her  great  destiny.  Therefore,  this  is  my  closing  recom¬ 
mendation:  That  you  look  upon  alcohol  in  all  its  forms  as  your  own 
deadly  enemy,  and  that  you  look  upon  alcohol  and  its  distribution  as 
the  deadliest  enemy  of  the  State,  to  be  fought  until  it  is  destroyed. 
That  concludes  my  recommendations. 

Now,  in  conclusion,  I  want  to  say  to  the  graduating  class — and 
along  with  you  to  the  others — that  I  hope  you  will  appreciate  fully  the 
opportunities  that  you  have  enjoyed.  Investigations  go  to  show 
that  if  a  young  man  has  a  chance  to  go  to  college  it  increases  forty¬ 
fold  his  chance  of  being  a  leader.  You  must  be  leaders.  Nothing 
short  of  a  noble  leadership  ought  to  satisfy  any  boy  and  any  girl  that 
goes  through  Carlisle.  I  want  to  tell  you,  in  the  presence  of  the 
faculty  and  your  Superintendent,  that  I  am  convinced  that  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  United  States  stands  ready  and  prepared  to  cooperate 
to  any  length  in  laying  the  broad  foundations  of  a  great  development 
for  the  future  of  the  Indian  in  this  country.  No  matter  what  the 
cost  may  be,  the  Government  will  stand  behind  it.  I  am  convinced 
that  right  here  where  the  Indians  come  in  from  all  tribes  and  all 
quarters,  that  right  here  this  institution  can  be  the  foundation  for  a 
systematic,  effective,  nation-wide  bookmark  of  education  for  all  the 
children  of  the  Indians  wherever  they  are  born.  For  my  part, 
personally,  I  want  to  tell  you  that  in  all  my  life  I  shall  remember 
this  day,  the  privilege  and  pleasure  it  has  been  to  me,  and  I  want 
you,  each  individual  boy  and  girl,  to  realize  that  I  will  have  a  per- 
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sonal  interest  in  you.  If  you  are  ever  where  I  am,  I  want  you  to 
come  to  see  me.  If  there  is  anything  I  can  do  in  any  way  down  in 
Congress,  I  want  you  to  write  to  me.  I  shall  always  have  more 
than  a  general  interest — it  will  be  special  and  personal.  You  can 
command  me  in  my  humble  services  anywhere  they  are.  May  you 
go  forth  and  build  character  so  nobly  that  your  Alma  Mater  will 
be  proud  of  you;  and  I  believe  I  am  able  to  promise  you  that  in  all 
the  years  to  come,  your  Alma  Mater  is  going  to  continue  to  develop 
and  to  make  so  good  her  opportunities  that  you  will  be  proud  to 
call  her  your  Alma  Mater. 


Address  by  Hon.  Charles  D.  Carter.* 

ADIES  and  gentlemen:  I  do  not  feel  very  much 
of  a  stranger  before  an  audience  of  mixed  Indian 
and  Anglo-Saxon  people.  In  fact,  when  I  look 
out  into  the  mass  of  faces  confronting  me,  inter¬ 
mingled  with  red  and  white,  I  feel  almost  persuaded 
that  I  am  back  in  the  middle  of  a  red-hot  cam¬ 
paign  in  Oklahoma. 

The  Indian  problem  is  being  worked  out  there,  and  being 
worked  out  successfully  by  the  Indian  himself.  While  the  Indians 
have  less  than  ten  per  cent  of  the  entire  population  of  our  new  State, 
they  hold  many  of  the  highest  State,  National,  and  County  offices. 
The  governor  of  the  “State  is  himself  an  Indian  citizen.  The 
lieutenant-governor  of  the  State  is  an  Indian  citizen;  two  speakers 
of  the  Oklahoma  house  have,  in  the  past,  been  Indian  citizens,  and 
one  of  them  almost  a  full-blood  Indian.  United  States  Senator 
Owen  is  part  Cherokee,  and  I  myself  have  the  distinction  of  being 
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the  only  Indian  by  blood  in  the  National  House  of  Representatives; 
all  of  which  goes  to  show,  not  only  the  aggressiveness  of  the  Okla¬ 
homa  Indians,  but  also  the  fairness  of  the  Oklahoma  pale  face  to  the 
aborigine. 

My  friends,  public  life  is  not  all  a  bed  of  roses.  I  have  found, 
since  the  party  which  I  affiliate  with  came  into  power,  that  its 
responsibilities  are  very  much  increased  by  coming  into  the  major¬ 
ity,  and  when  you  consider  the  responsibilities  that  a  conscientious 
man  must  feel  for  policies  that  are  going  to  be  initiated  and  put  into 
force  by  his  party,  and  when  you  realize  the  importunities  of  urgent, 
persistent,  and,  I  might  say  impatient,  Democrats,  who  have  been 
out  of  office  for  such  a  long  time,  you  may  know  that  the  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  a  Congresman,  who  has  a  great  many  friends  and  very 
little  patronage,  have  been  doubled  and  quadrupled.  But  respon¬ 
sibility  must  come  with  any  kind  of  honor  or  distinction.  “The 
bitter  must  come  with  the  sweet,”  and  the  delightful  converse  of 
that  saying  is  also  true,  “The  sweet  comes  with  the  bitter.” 

Since  1  became  a  Congressman  a  great  many  pleasant  things 
have  come  my  way,  but  none  of  these  has  given  me  more  pleasure 
than  my  occasional  visits  to  this  institution,  and  I  embrace  this 
opportunity  to  thank  my  friend,  Mr.  Friedman,  for  the  standing  in¬ 
vitation  he  has  extended  me  to  visit  Carlisle.  I  am  so  thankful  to 
him  that  I  can  even  forgive  one  of  those  exaggerated  introductions 
occasionally.  I  desire  to  express  my  gratitude  to  the  good  people 
of  this  part  of  Pennsylvania  for  their  generous  and  benevolent  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  young  people  of  the  Indian  race,  and  I  feel  that  had  the 
Indian  policy  of  the  people  of  Carlisle  been  pursued  by  all  the 
people  of  the  United  States  since  the  foundation  of  this  Govern¬ 
ment,  the  Indian  problem  of  to-day  would  be  almost  completely 
solved. 

Now,  just  a  word  with  the  young  men  of  Indian  blood  who  are 
about  to  graduate  from  this  school.  I  remember  distinctly  when  I 
finished  at  an  Indian  school — and,  by  the  way,  that  is  the  only  school 
at  which  I  ever  did  finish — I  returned  to  my  father’s  ranch,  con¬ 
vinced  that  I  was  just  about  the  last  word  on  all  the  knowledge  and 
information  in  existence;  so  I  sat  back  and  rested  on  my  oars  until 
the  procession  got  by,  and  then  I  had  to  “hotfoot”  to  catch  the  tail 
end  of  the  band  wagon,  and  I  have  been  in  a  hurry  trying  to  keep 
up  ever  since.  I  really  believe  if  I  had  seen  the  necessity  of  what 
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we  might  term,  “aggressive  initiative”  early  in  life,  I  might  have 
really  amounted  to  something  instead  of  being  a  Congressman. 

No  greater  mistake  was  ever  made>  than  to  charge  the  Indian 
with  inherent  laziness.  He  is  not  fundamentally  lazy.  He  never 
hesitates  to  exert  himself  in  pursuance  of  his  real  desires.  The  fact 
of  his  aggressiveness  in  the  chase  and  his  endurance  on  the  warpath 
completely  disproves  the  charge  of  laziness.  In  his  more  civilized 
state,  when  a  task  is  laid  down  for  an  Indian  and  he  understands  the 
responsibility  as  his  own,  he  will  complete  that  task  with  as  much 
expedition  and  in  as  workmanlike  manner  as  any  man  of  a  different 
nationality.  I  think  the  production  of  this  school  bears  abundant 
evidence  to  that  fact.  But  the  difficulty  I  have  observed  with  the 
educated  young  Indian  man  is  his  lack  of  aggressive  initiative 
character.  Be  aggressive,  boys;  do  not  let  any  grass  grow  under 
your  feet.  When  you  leave  this  school,  do  not  wait  for  opportunity 
to  come  to  you.  Get  right  out  and  go  after  it.  I  take  no  stock  in 
that  trite  saying,  “Opportunity  knocks  once  at  every  man’s  door.” 
Opportunity  has  so  many  callers,  it  has  so  many  importunate  de¬ 
mands  upon  its  endeavors,  that  it  hasn  t  time  to  knock  at  every 
man’s  door.  You  may  rarely  ever  hope  to  meet  opportunity  face 
to  face.  You  have  to  overtake  it  under  whip  and  spur.  There  is 
no  chance  even  to  overtake  it  unless^you  are  willingto  go  up  against 
hard  labor — mental  labor,  professional  labor,  and  manual  labor  if  you 
do  not  find  opportunity  for  the  two  former.  And,  after  all,  a  liberal 
indulgence  in  both  mental  and  manual  labor  makes  the  best  charac¬ 
ter  of  good,  dependable  citizenship.* 


WITH  due  respect  to  all  present,  I  think  we  can  agree  that  the 
affairs  of  the  Indian  have  not,  in  all  instances,  been  handled 
to  his  best  advantage.  One  great  drawback  has  been  the  incon¬ 
sistency  of  our  policy  in  Indian  matters.  In  the  beginning  the 
United  States  inherited  a  good,  workable  Indian  policy  from  the 
early  colonies,  which  looked  more  to  civilization  by  direct  contact 
with  the  civilized  being.  Next  came  a  complete  facing  about  in  the 
manner  of  dealing  with  Indian  tribes.  The  reservation  system  was 
inaugurated,  whereby  there  was  attempted  a  complete  separation 
between  the  whites  and  the  Indians.  Following  this  came  an  un- 

*  The  address  following  was  delivered  at  the  Graduation  Exercises  on  Thursday  after¬ 

noon,  April  3,  1913. 
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worthy  attempt  to  shift  responsibilities  in  Indian  matters  to  the 
shoulders  of  religious  and  benevolent  societies.  After  one  hundred 
years  of  almost  every  character  of  experiment,  we  finally  returned  to 
our  forefathers’  policy  of  civilization  by  direct  contact,  which  is 
decidedly  the  most  wise  and  advantageous. 

Out  of  these  changes  and  experiments  have  very  naturally  grown 
a  maze  of  chaos  and  inconsistency.  Take,  for  instance,  the  Five 
Civilized  Tribes  in  Oklahoma,  admittedly,  as  a  class,  the  highest 
civilized  Indians  on  the  Western  Hemisphere  of  any  considerable 
numbers,  and  yet  they  are  more  closely  restricted  and  paternalized 
than  the  ignorant  "Kicking  Kickapoos.”  Notwithstanding  the  high 
plane  of  civilization  to  which  the  eastern  Oklahoma  Indians  have 
arisen,  we  do  not  attempt  to  deny  that  there  are  still  among  them 
some  who  are  incompetent  and  helpless. 

The  difficulty  with  the  present  system  is  that  there  seems  to  be 
very  little  successful  effort  to  distinguish  between  the  competent  and 
incompetent.  Thousands  of  suits  have  been  brought  in  the  name 
of  the  United  States  Government  on  behalf  of  Indian  citizens — 
bankers,  lawyers,  doctors,  and  other  business  and  professional 
men — many  of  whom  are  more  capable  than  the  attorneys  bringing 
the  suits.  All  fair  men  agree  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  extend  every  possible  aid  and  protection  to  the  help¬ 
less.  This  paternalistic  care  is  well  enough  for  the  uneducated  In¬ 
dian  with  a  preponderance  of  Indian  blood,  but  when  an  Indian,  or 
any  other  person,  reaches  the  point  of  intelligence  at  which  he  is 
competent  to  think  and  act  for  himself,  any  further  attempts  to 
supply  the  demands  of  his  life  or  stand  sponsor  for  his  acts  simply 
stimulate  the  indolence  in  the  nature  of  that  individual  and  destroy 
such  initiative  character  as  it  has  been  possible  to  construct. 

It  may  sound  unreasonable  to  you,  but  it  is  nevertheless  an  actual 
fact,  that  we  have  men  in  Oklahama  with  incomes  of  $5,000  per 
year  or  more,  from  their  own  efforts,  having  their  affairs  supervised 
by  Indian  Bureau  officials,  working  on  a  salary  of  $1,500,  or  perhaps 
less,  per  year. 

Now,  in  all  fairness,  should  there  not  be  some  intelligent  distinc¬ 
tion  made  between  the  competent  and  incompetent  Indians?  This 
is  not  a  reflection  on  the  Acting  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs 
who  has  graced  this  occasion  with  his  presence;  it  is  a  just  criticism 
of  a  nefarious  policy,  or  nefarious  lack  of  policy,  which  does  not 
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extend  any  more  to  the  administrative  offices  of  this  Government 
than  it  does  to  Congress  itself,  of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  a 
member.  The  administrative  officers  of  this  Government  cannot 
be  expected  to  follow  a  policy,  or  even  adopt  a  policy,  unless  the 
foundation  of  that  policy  is  first  laid  by  proper  legislation. 

Why,  the  Indian  hasn’t  even  a  definite,  fixed  status  in  this  great 
land  of  ours!  His  citizenship  and  rights  may  be  altered  completely 
by  the  crossing  of  an  imaginary  State  line.  Right  in  my  home 
State,  Oklahoma,  we  have  one  code  of  laws  for  the  Chickasaws  and 
Choctaws;  we  have  another  for  the  Cherokees,  another  for  the 
Creeks,  and  yet  another  for  the  Seminoles,  all  members  of  the  so- 
called  Five  Civilized  Tribes.  According  to  existing  law,  all  Indians 
are  citizens  in  the  State  of  Nebraska,  but  not  citizens  in  the  nearby 
State  of  Wyoming.  All  Indians  are  full-fledged  citizens  of  the  State 
and  Government  in  Oklahoma,  while  most  of  the  Indians  of  New 
York  are  wards  of  the  State  and  Government.  Indians  are  inde¬ 
pendent  citizens  in  Illinois,  while  in  North  Carolina  over  7,000  In¬ 
dians  are  citizens  of  the  State,  but  not  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

In  short,  we  have  taxed  Indians  and  nontaxed  Indians,  citizen 
Indians  and  noncitizen  Indians,  independent  Indians  and  Indian 
wards,  and  every  complicated  combination  of  all  these  classes, 
which  may  be  changed  at  any  time  by  a  very  slight  change  of  resi¬ 
dence,  all  of  which  has  created  such  a  confusion  in  Indian  affairs  as 
to  make  any  scientific  treatment  of  the  problem  practically  impossi¬ 
ble.  You  who  are  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  Indian  can  as¬ 
sist  in  having  these  matters  brought  to  an  orderly,  systematic  plan, 
and  I  will  tell  you  how.  Upon  the  request  of  the  representatives 
of  the  Society  of  American  Indians  a  bill  looking  to  straightening 
out  this  chaotic  condition  was  introduced  by  me  in  the  last  Con¬ 
gress.  Its  number  and  title  are: 

H.  R.  15364.  To  create  an  Indian  Code  Commission  to 
codify  the  laws  relating  to  Indians  taxed  and  not  taxed,  and 
to  define  more  exactly  the  privileges  and  disabilities  of  the 
several  classes  of  Indians  in  the  United  States. 

If  you  have  an  interest  in  this  matter  and  want  to  render  some 
real  assistance  to  the  Indian,  let  the  United  States  Congress  know 
that  you  are  in  existence  by  writing  to  the  Congressmen  and  Sen¬ 
ators  from  your  State,  asking  them  to  investigate  this  measure  and 
see  if  it  doesn’t  merit  their  support.  It  is  of  utmost  importance  to 
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you  people  of  Indian  blood,  and  you  are  entitled  to  have  some  kind 
of  a  bill  passed  that  will  define  the  status  of  every  class  of  Indians  in 
this  country. 

Let  us  hope  we  are  going  to  have  better  results  in  the  future; 
let  us  hope  for  a  real  classification  of  and  distinction  between  the 
intelligent  and  incompetent  Indian  all  along  the  line.  Let  us  hope 
that  Congress  will  do  its  duty  and  pass  some  kind  of  a  law,  so  that 
the  members  of  the  Indian  Office  and  the  Interior  Department  can 
have  some  sufficient  basis  on  which  to  make  the  proper  start.  Let 
us  hope  the  new  Great  White  Father  at  Washington  will  see  that 
an  Indian  policy  is  adopted  which,  while  keeping  the  helpless  from 
beneath  the  cowcatcher,  will  not  completely  bar  the  progress  of  the 
more  intelligent. 
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Address  by  George  Edward  Reed: 


'HEN  I  was  invited  a  little  while  ago  by  the  very 
accomplished  Superintendent  of  the  Carlisle  School 
to  be  present  on  this  occasion,  I  very  quickly  ac¬ 
cepted  the  invitation.  First,  because  I  lived  in  Car¬ 
lisle  for  twenty-two  years  and  the  old  town  is  very 
dear  to  me.  I  drank  at  the  old  town  pump  and 
have  carried  the  spirit  of  Carlisle  with  me  ever 
since  I  have  been  away.  Then  again,  I  have  had  for  many  years  a 
great  and  profound  interest  in  the  splendid  institution  which  holds 
its  Commencement  exercises  to-day.  I  have  been  here  for  twenty 
Commencements,  I  believe,  in  the  last  twenty-four  years,  and  it 
seems  to  me,  as  I  review  the  years,  that  there  has  been  a  steady  and 
splendid  advance  in  the  work  of  this  school  manifested  with  every 
year  of  its  program.  And  I  do  not  wish  to  be  over  complimentary 
to  the  superintendent  or  to  his  associates,  when  I  say  that  I  think 
this  is  the  best  Commencement  of  all. 

I  have  wondered  a  good  deal  how  it  is  that  so  much  is  gotten 
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out  of  the  boys  and  girls  who  come  here  to  the  Indian  School  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  in  the  short  space  of  time  in  which  they  are 
connected  with  the  school.  They  come  here  with  little  or  no  educa¬ 
tion  whatever,  they  remain  here  for  four  or  five  years  and  then  many 
are  graduated,  while  others  finish  their  trades,  and  go  back  into  the 
home  life  again.  And  though  I  have  been  in  educational  work  for 
a  great  many  years,  I  regard  the  success  of  this  school  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  these  boys  and  girls  in  the  limited  space  of  time  as 
simply  phenomenal.  I  don’t  know  of  any  institution  in  the  United 
States,  any  university  or  college,  or  any  school  where  so  much,  after 
all,  is  absolutely  accomplished  in  four  or  five  years’  time  as  is  ac¬ 
complished  here  in  this  Indian  School.  I  make  this  statement  de¬ 
liberately  and  with  a  pretty  wide  experience  of  educational  work. 
Why,  listen  to  the  music  here  under  the  lead  of  Mr.  Stauffer, 
who  was  one  of  my  boys  up  here  in  college!  This  chorus,  this 
magnificent  band  which  is  the  pride  of  Carlisle,  the  glory  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  the  country  as  well!  It  is  amazing.  And  then  the 
intellectual  culture  that  is  gained. 

But  the  character  of  the  education  here  has  impressed  me  be¬ 
cause  of  its  very  practical  character,  and  I  was  thinking  this  after¬ 
noon,  and  made  a  remark  to  President,Gossard,  of  Lebanan  Valley 
College,  that  it  occurs  to  me  that  it  would  be  quite  a  valuable  inno¬ 
vation  if  in  the  curricula  of  higher  institutions,  so  called,  we  could 
have  a  little  more  of  practical  education  mixed  in  with  the  academic. 
If  the  young  fellows  who  come  to  college  and  the  girls  who  come  to 
college  would  become  familiar  with  a  good  many  matters  of  practi¬ 
cal  import,  as  the  boys  and  girls  here,  I  believe  it  would  result  in  an 
improvement  in  the  whole  academic  instruction  in  the  country. 
They  learn  here  how  to  do  work  and  to  do  practical  things,  and  not 
to  be  afraid  of  work.  Think  of  a  young  man  getting  an  education 
here  in  four  or  five  years  and  being  able  to  go  out  and  construct  a 
house  like  the  model  we  saw  here  this  afternoon.  There  is  only 
one  thing  he  omitted — and  I  am  very  anxious  to  know  about  that — 
and  that  is  how  much  a  house  like  that  costs,  because  T  am  thinking 
of  building  one  myself.  He  didn’t  tell  us  about  that,  but  my  friend, 
the  President  here,  said  he  didn’t  think  that  young  man  would  find 
any  difficulty  in  finding  a  housekeeper  for  a  house  like  that,  and  I 
think  that  is  true. 

Then  think  of  the  practical  accomplishments  of  the  young  ladies. 
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How  many  white  girls  of  the  age  of  these  girls  could  make  their 
own  dresses,  cut  them  out  and  sew  on  the  frills  and  the  furbelows 
and  flounces,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing?  Why,  it  is  simply  astound¬ 
ing,  and  then  I  noticed,  too,  that  every  girl  that  came  on  the  plat¬ 
form  had  her  dress  cut  in  the  latest  style,  eighteen  inches  at  the 
bottom  and  not  an  inch  to  spare.  Do  you  know,  I  think  if  l  were 
an  Indian  I  wouldn’t  wear  the  kind  of  clothes  that  these  people 
wear.  I  would  take  a  Navajo  blanket  and  make  a  dress  out  of  that. 
All  you  would  have  to  do  to  be  in  style  would  be  to  cut  a  hole  in  the 
top,  sew  it  up  the  center,  cut  holes  for  the  arms,  tie  it  up  at  the  bot¬ 
tom,  put  a  girdle  around  the  waist,  and  there  you  would  have  the 
whole  thing.  But  these  practical  accomplishments  go  a  great  way, 
and  it  is  the  right  kind  of  an  education  for  these  Indians  to  receive, 
and  I  believe  it  would  be  a  great  thing  to  be  introduced  into  the 
white  schools  of  the  country  as  well. 

Now,  I  read  in  some  paper  the  other  day,  when  they  proposed 
to  lay  the  foundation  for  that  monument  to  the  Indians  in  the  har¬ 
bor  of  New  York,  that  it  was  to  be  built  to  perpetuate  the 
departed  glory  of  the  Indian  race.  I  took  exception  to  that  state¬ 
ment  of  the  departed  glory  of  the  Indian  race.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  Indian  race  is  just  beginning  to  come  into  its  own.  There  is 
now  a  broad  and  general  recognition  throughout  the  country  of  the 
great  and  splendid  equality  which  has  characterized  this  race  in  the 
centuries  of  their  history  here  in  this  country.  And  I  am  very 
glad  there  is  an  effort  being  made  to  perpetuate  all  these  Indian 
memorials,  writing  out  the  biographies  and  stories  of  the  really 
great  men  who  have  been  members  of  the  Indian  race  and  whose 
achievements  are  a  part  of  the  glory  of  the  land  in  which  we  live — 
men  like  Red  Jacket,  Black  Hawk,  Tecumseh,  and  a  host  of  other 
men  whose  names  are  in  our  histories,  but  of  whose  deeds  we  know 
so  little.  I  am  glad  that  we  are  trying  to  perpetuate  the  Indian 
memorials. 

My  friend  Dr.  George  P.  Donehoo  is  preparing  a  book  that 
will  give  the  place  names,  the  Indian  names  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
these  things  around  here,  and  I  think  it  is  a  splendid  thing  to  per¬ 
petuate  them.  I  wish  that  the  Indians  would  perpetuate  them  more 
than  they  are  doing — the  beautiful  names  which  they  have  as 
their  patronymics.  Just  think,  there  is  a  person  here  at  this  school 
who  rejoices  in  the  beautiful  name  of  Angel  De  Cora-Lone  Star, 
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and  she  changed  it  to  Dietz.  Just  think  of  sacrificing  a  beautiful 
name  like  that.  I  had  a  card  last  night  from  one  of  these  chiefs 
here  bearing  the  name  of  Lazy  Boy.  What  a  beautiful  name  to 
perpetuate! 

But  the  glory  of  the  Indian  race  in  my  judgment,  after  all,  is 
not  in  the  past.  We  must  stop  this  frightful  reduction  of  the  race 
that  is  going  on  in  the  avoidable  diseases  or  else  the  race  might  be¬ 
come  extinct,  according  to  the  frightful  mortality  of  the  present 
time.  We  must  stop  that,  for  these  diseases  are  killing  the  Indian 
race.  Then  the  glory  of  the  Indian  race,  instead  of  being  a  departed 
glory,  will  be  a  glory  of  the  future,  when  its  members  shall  take 
their  proper  position  with  the  great  lives  of  the  Republic. 

It  is  amazing  when  you  consider  that  the  process  of  education 
has  been  going  on  for  but  a  few  years  to  see  how  many  of  this  race 
have  attained  positions  of  very  high  distinction  in  the  life  of  the  Re¬ 
public.  Take  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  which  has  at  least  one  United 
States  Senator.  Senator  Owen  is  the  finest  public  speaker  I  know 
of  in  the  United  States,  and  then  here  is  Congressman  Carter, 
whose  eloquent  speech  we  heard  last  night,  and  who,  in  that  magni¬ 
ficent  panegyric  of  American  woman  fell  down  on  the  subject  of 
woman’s  suffrage.  And  I  felt  badly  about  that  because  I  believe 
in  it,  but  I  knew  Mrs.  Carter  was  here  and  I  felt  the  Congressman 
could  be  safely  left  in  her  hands.  That  shows  what  the  race  is  capa¬ 
ble  of,  and  we  judge  a  race  not  by  its  average  blood,  but  by  its 
highest  blood.  We  judge  them  by  the  very  best  outcome  of  the 
educational  life  of  a  Nation.  And  these  Indians  have  displayed 
magnificent  success  in  the  few  years,  comparatively,  in  which  the 
opportunities  for  academic  development  have  been  opened  before 
them. 

And  now  that  they  are  going  to  have  allotments  and  farms  of 
their  own  by  and  by — I  suppose  every  one  of  them — we  may  justly  ex¬ 
pect  that  every  glory  that  the  tribes  of  the  Nation  have  attained  in 
the  years  past  will  be  magnificently  eclipsed  by  the  larger  triumphs 
of  the  Indians  in  the  coming  days. 

So  I  think  we  come  here  with  a  splendid  enthusiasm  for  the  work 
that  is  being  done  here  in  this  best  Indian  school  of  the  country,  and 
I  want  to  join  with  a  thousand  men  in  congratulation  to  Superin¬ 
tendent  Friedman  and  to  his  excellent  wife  also,  who  is  just  as  much 
interested  in  it  as  the  Superintendent  himself — and  is  the  power  be- 
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hind  the  throne  in  that  family — on  the  splendid  successes  that  are 
achieved.  And  one  word  more  in  a  clause  that  is  always  true — 
honor  to  whom  honor  is  due.  It  isn’t  the  Superintendent  alone 
who  makes  a  great  school.  That  which  makes  a  school,  a  college, 
a  university  great  is  the  body  of  men  and  women  who  are  engaged 
in  the  work  of  instruction  who  don’t  appear  on  the  Commencement 
stage.  Only  their  products  are  here,  and  one  reason  why  you  have 
such  splendid  development  as  the  result  of  only  four  or  five  years 
of  training  and  discipline  is  the  fact  that  you  have  a  body  of  earnest^ 
consciencious,  faithful  men  and  women  who  pour  out  their  infor¬ 
mation,  and  strength  and  heart-love  also,  in  the  development  of  boys 
and  girls  who  come  under  their  charge.  I  would  like  to  lay  a  tribute 
at  the  feet  of  the  Carlisle  School  and  those  who  have  the  industrial 
departments  in  charge. 

Now,  I  must  stop  because  there  are  other  friends  here  to  speak. 
I  just  want  to  tell  you  that  this  is  one  of  the  best  Commencements  I 
have  seen  here  in  twenty  years,  and  I  congratulate  the  school  upon 
the  splendid  successes  it  is  constantly  achieving. 
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Address  by  Hon.  F.  H.  Abbott.* 


TUDENTS  of  the  Carlisle  school,  ladies  and  gentle¬ 
men:  I  am  going  to  detain  you  but  a  moment. 
I  very  much  prefer  to  sit  and  listen  to  my  brothers 
of  the  dusky  skin.  I  think  it  was  somewhat  unkind 
to  the  white  people  present  here  to-night  for  Mr. 
introduce  white  speakers  on  the  same  platform  with 
red  ones,  because  the  red  man  has  an  advantage  over  the  white  man 
in  oratory.  I  am  very  glad,  however,  that  Mr.  Friedman  has  in¬ 
vited  some  of  the  non-English-speaking  members  of  the  various 
Indian  tribes  to  be  here.  I  found  out  several  years  ago  that  the 
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uneducated  Indian  is  a  better  orator  than  the  educated  Indian,  and 
that  both  the  educated  and  the  uneducated  Indians  are  better  ora¬ 
tors  than  the  white  man,  everything  else  being  equal. 

My  friends,  I  hardly  know  what  to  talk  about.  The  Congress¬ 
man  from  Oklahoma  stole  the  only  subject  upon  which  I  am  really 
qualified  to  make  an  extemporaneous  speech,  that  is  woman  suffrage. 

I  think  it  is  a  matter  for  the  Indians  of  Oklahoma  to  be  proud 
of,  that  with  so  small  a  comparative  Indian  population  they  have  so 
large  a  representation  in  Congress,  but  I  believe  that  some  of  the 
white  representatives  in  Congress  from  Oklahoma  are  sorry  that 
they  are  not  Indians.  One  of  them  who  called  at  my  office  yester¬ 
day  said,  “Mr.  Abbott,  how  many  positions  are  there  in  the  Indian 
Service  in  Oklahoma  outside  of  the  classified  service.  I  want  a  list 
of  all  of  them.  On  the  fourth  of  March  not  less  than  three  hun¬ 
dred  citizens  of  Oklahoma  came  to  Washington.  They  expected 
on  the  fourth  day  of  March  to  help  inaugurate  President  Wilson; 
that  on  the  fifth  day  the  President  would  shake  the  plum  tree;  and 
that  on  the  sixth  day  they  would  all  go  home  v/ith  an  office  in  their 
pockets.”  I  believe  this  gentleman,  as  well  as  the  Senators  and  Con¬ 
gressmen  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  are  really  sorry  that  there 
are  not  more  positions  in  the  classified  service  than  there  are. 

I  had  the  pleasure  a  few  weeks  before  the  inauguration  to  meet 
the  students  of  Carlisle,  and  on  that  occasion  I  was  so  attracted  by 
the  music  of  the  Carlisle  band  that  I  invited  all  Carlisle  students  who 
might  be  privileged  to  attend  the  inauguration  to  visit  the  Indian 
Office.  They  did  not  come  to  the  Office,  but  I  want  to  express  on 
behalf  of  the  administration  in  Washington  my  pride  and  the  pride 
taken  by  all  the  Government  officials  and  other  friends  of  the  In¬ 
dian  in  the  showing  made  by  the  Carlisle  students,  and  especially  by 
the  band  in  that  parade.  I  don’t  know  whether  the  members  of  the 
band  saw  me  on  the  occasion  of  your  march  down  Pennsylvania 
Avenue,  but  if  you  remember  a  noise  in  a  certain  part  of  the  street 
a  little  bit  louder  than  you  heard  on  any  other  part  of  the  street  I 
want  you  to  know  that  was  Mrs.  Abbott,  the  two  little  Abbotts,  and 
myself  shouting  for  you. 

In  the  four  years  that  I  have  been  connected  with  the  Indian 
Service  I  have  come  to  feel  the  deepest  kind  of  an  interest  in  the 
young  men  and  young  women  in  the  schools,  and  the  conduct  of 
these  students  from  whatever  schools  they  come  or  whatever  the 
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occasion  has  been,  has  always  been  such  as  fully  to  vindicate  the 
Government’s  policy  of  building  Indian  schools. 

They  have  set  examples  that  are  worthy  of  being  followed  by  our 
white  schools  all  over  the  country.  Inasmuch  as  this  is  an  experi¬ 
ence  meeting,  I  am  going  to  tell  you  in  just  a  word  a  few  of  the  ex¬ 
periences  of  the  Indian  Office.  The  last  three  or  four  weeks, 
perhaps  the  last  six  weeks,  have  been  the  most  pleasant  weeks  of  my 
connection  with  the  Indian  Service.  We  have  had  an  unsually  large 
number  of  Indian  delegations  in  Washington  to  transact  various 
matters  of  tribal  business.  1  agree  fully  with  the  sentiments  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  Indian  speakers  here  tonight  that  we  should  be  more 
Democratic  in  our  administration  of  Indian  affairs  and  permit  Indians 
larger  representation  in  the  handling  of  their  own  business. 

Therefore,  almost  without  exception,  when  there  have  been  re¬ 
quests  from  representatives  of  tribes  to  visit  Washington,  permis¬ 
sion  has  been  given  promptly  when  funds  were  available.  As  a 
result  we  have  had  perhaps  more  than  a  hundred  Indian  delegates 
in  Washington  during  the  last  year.  We  have  taken  in  the  Indian 
Office  a  complete  stenographic  report  of  everything  that  has  been 
said  by  every  Indian  delegate,  and  we  have  given  answers  in  writing 
to  every  request  no  matter  what  that  request  might  be.  These 
matters  have  had  the  right  of  way  over  other  business  in  our  steno¬ 
graphic  section.  Furthermore,  there  are  standing  instructions  in 
the  Indian  Office  that  Indians  visiting  the  Office  on  business  shall 
be  given  first  consideration  and  shall  be  ushered  to  my  office,  and  if 
I  am  engaged  in  other  business  so  that  I  cannot  see  them,  that  there 
shall  be  someone  to  see  them  and  take  care  of  their  business.  I  say 
this  because  I  want  you  to  know  that  under  the  policies  now  estab¬ 
lished,  you  will  find  no  difficulty  in  having  your  affairs  attended  to 
in  a  businesslike  way. 

I  want  especially  to  say  a  word  about  the  Blackfeet  delegation, 
inasmuch  as  there  are  a  number  of  them  here.  Never  since  I  have 
been  in  the  Indian  office  have  I  seen  a  more  businesslike  presenta¬ 
tion  of  business  matters  than  that  of  both  English-speaking  and  non- 
English-speaking  delegates  from  the  Blackfeet  Reservation,  and,  as  a 
result  of  the  visit  of  the  Blackfeet  delegation  to  the  Office  this  winter, 
we  have  been  able  to  find  funds  to  invest  in  the  neighborhood  of  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars  during  the  coming  summer  in  live  stock 
and  farming  implements  for  these  people.  Similar  results  have  been 
obtained  with  respect  to  the  Crows. 
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As  to  some  of  the  difficulties  of  the  work  in  the  Indian  Bureau, 

I  will  mention  briefly  two  or  three  things  that  happened  just  before 
I  left  Washington,  and  since  noon  to-day,  to  show  the  wide  range 
of  matters  that  have  to  be  passed  upon.  A  Congressman’s  secretary 
called  with  three  letters.  They  were  from  a  mine  operator  on  the 
Colville  Reservation.  The  writer  of  the  letters  wanted  to  have  the 
superintendent  of  the  reservation  removed  immediately.  The  trou¬ 
ble  was  that  the  superintendent  had  set  upon  an  employee  of  the 
mine  operator,  what  he  called  a  “husky  mixed-blood  employee/’  a 
policeman,  and  he  said  that  the  real  reason  why  the  superintendent 
wanted  to  have  the  employee  of  the  mine  operator  arrested  and  put 
in  jail  was  to  put  him  in  disgrace,  so  that  the  policeman  might 
marry  a  girl  with  whom  both  men  were  in  love.  And  I  was  called 
upon  to  settle  that  dispute  and  determine  the  ownership  of  the 
charming  young  lady.  A  few  minutes  after  this  visit  I  had  a  ‘phone 
call  from  the  White  House,  and  I  was  informed  that  two  old  In¬ 
dians  were  there  and  wanted  to  see  the  President,  and  I  was  asked 
if  I  knew  of  any  reason  why  they  should  not  see  him,  or  if  I  knew 
what  business  they  had  with  the  President.  Fortunately,  I  was 
able  to  tell  them  the  two  men  had  been  in  the  office,  that  I  had  taken 
care  of  all  their  wants,  but  I  knew  it  would  make  them  most  happy, 
indeed,  if  the  President  would  give  them  enough  time  to  permit 
them  to  shake  hands  with  him.  I  was  told  that  this  would  be 
permitted.  While  I  was  talking  at  the  telephone  a  clerk  came  in 
with  a  contract  that  related  to  some  water  rights  on  the  Uintah 
Reservation,  involving  perhaps  a  matter  of  three  or  four  thousand 
dollars  worth  of  water  rights  and  affecting  the  future  of  a  whole 
tribe  of  Indians.  And  so  the  work  goes.  There  is  a  great  variety 
of  work,  and  important  changes  in  practice  that  ought  to  be  made 
constantly  to  meet  new  conditions.  Many  of  them  are  being 
made,  but  with  all  the  restrictions  of  Indian  law  and  all  of  the  con¬ 
tradictions,  it  is  physically  impossible  to  do  all  the  things  that  ought 
to  be  done  at  once. 

But  I  beg  of  you  people  of  Indian  blood  to  look  at  these  matters 
in  a  philosophical  way.  There  are  mistakes  that  have  been  made, 
there  will  be  mistakes  made  in  the  future.  There  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  dishonesty  in  the  past,  a  great  deal  of  wrong;,  there  will  be 
wrong  done  in  the  future,  no  matter  what  kind  of  administration  we 
have,  but  I  beg  of  you  to  take  up  the  questions  of  wrong  that  you 
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know  to  exist,  and  take  them  to  men  either  in  Government  service 
or  on  the  outside  who  have  an  intelligent  interest  in  your  affairs, 
and  have  them  worked  out  in  an  orderly  way.  I  believe  that  for  the 
most  part  people  in  Congress  and  other  Departments  are  doing  the 
best  they  can  to  straighten  out  the  tangled  affairs  of  the  Indians,  and 
with  men  like  Congressman  Carter  and  other  men  of  Indian  blood 
coming  into  the  halls  of  Congress,  the  future  is  one  of  bright  promise. 
I  am  not  going  to  take  another  moment  to-night.  I  am  very  glad,  in¬ 
deed,  to  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  these  young  men  and  women 
again  and  also  so  many  white  citizens.  I  hope  to  meet  you  again 
to-morrow. 


Address  by  Hon.  George  Vaux,  Jr.* 

ADIES  and  gentlemen:  Until  two  or  three  minutes  ago,  I 
thought  Mr.  Friedman  was  a  friend  of  mine.  I 
was  not  aware  of  having  done  anything  that  should 
cause  him  to  inflict  me  upon  you  by  asking  me  to 
speak  this  evening.  He  did  not  give  me  any  time 
for  preparation;  he  gave  me  only  one  clue,  and  that 
was  that  this  was  an  experience  meeting. 

I  have  been  harking  back  to  my  earliest  recol¬ 
lection  of  Indians,  and,  I  can’t  recall  the  year,  but  it  was  somewhere 
in  the  early  70’s,  when,  in  our  Quaker  meeting  house  on  Twelfth 
Street  in  Philadelphia,  one  morning  on  coming  to  church  I  saw  the 
whole  of  the  raised  seats  in  the  front  of  the  room,  where  the  minis¬ 
ters  and  elders  sit,  occupied  by  a  delegation  of  Cheyennes  and  Arap- 
ahoes,  and  possibly  the  last  important  delegation  in  their  native  cos¬ 
tume  that  came  to  Philadelphia.  They  were  given  a  series  of  recep¬ 
tions  in  a  number  of  different  meetings.  As  a  child,  I  was  very 
much  impressed  by  hearing  them  speak  through  an  interpreter. 
And  that  brought  me  down  to  last  May,  when  for  the  first  time  I 
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had  the  experience  of  talking  through  the  tongue  of  an  interpreter 
in  Oklahoma  to  various  tribes  of  Indians.  In  the  school  at  Fort 
Sill,  I  was  asked  to  make  a  few  remarks  to  the  students,  and  I  quoted 
a  passage  from  one  of  America’s  greatest  philosophers  with  regard 
to  the  importance  of  hitching  your  wagon  to  a  star.  It  seems  to  me 
it  might  be  well  to  bring  the  same  thought  to  your  Carlisle  students. 
It  is  the  same  lesson  that  I  tried  to  tell  those  students.  Of  course, 
it  is  very  figurative  language,  and  it  means,  when  we  come  down  to 
it,  that  if  you  would  be  successful  you  must  have  an  ideal  way  up 
somewhere,  upon  which  your  eyes  are  fixed,  which  you  are  ever 
endeavoring  to  reach  without  regard  to  how  difficult  the  task 
will  be.  And  my  friend  who  was  along  with  me  in  Oklahoma, 
following  in  the  same  line  of  thought,  thought  he  would  interest  some 
of  the  small  boys  by  referring  to  an  Indian  who  is  known  to  many 
of  you  personally,  and  all  of  you  by  name.  He  referred  to  him  as 
“  Big  Chief  Bender,”  and  started  to  say  something  about  him.  In¬ 
stantly  one  of  the  small  boys  sang  out,  “How  about  home-run 
Baker?”  That  showed  that  fellow  had  caught  the  spirit  of  the  thing, 
of  another  man  who  in  his  own  line  was  hitching  his  wagon  to  a  star. 

It  has  been  a  good  many  years  since  I  have  been  in  Carlisle. 
The  last  time  I  was  here,  General  Pratt  was  the  superintendent  of 
this  school.  When  I  came  into  this  room,  to-night,  things  looked 
natural  in  many  respects.  It  seemed  to  me  there  was  the  good  old 
spirit  that  I  used  to  feel  ten  or  twenty  years  ago.  The  first  time  I 
was  here,  in  1884,  I  think,  this  place  was  different  from  now  as 
regards  physical  equipment,  but  the  same  spirit  of  Carlisle,  the 
spirit  of  doing  things  and  doing  them  well  and  doing  them  right, 
was  here.  And  if  I  can  say  one  word  to  you  that  will  make  any 
impression,  and  help  you  perhaps  sometime  in  the  future,  it  would 
be  this:  Let  your  ambition  be  high.  If  you  fail  to  realize  it,  don  t 
stop  trying,  for  it  is  only  by  endeavoring  and  endeavoring  and 
endeavoring  that  the  best  can  be  attained. 


The  Indian  and  His  Problems:* 

By  Robert  Yellowtail. 

HE  paramount  issues  that  confront  the  American 
Indian  to-day  are: 

The  successful  solution  of  the  bread  and  butter 
question; 

The  intelligent  and  effective  control  of  tuber¬ 
culosis  and  trachoma,  two  diseases  that  have  played 
and  are  playing  havoc  with  our  Indian  population;  and 

His  complete  emancipation  as  a  ward  —  an  incompetent,  in¬ 
ferior  being,  an  underling  —  to  eventually  assume  and  take  his 
place  as  a  citizen  and  as  a  man  amongst  men  in  the  most  significant 
sense  of  the  word. 

I  say  the  bread  and  butter  question  first,  because  it  is  the  first 
obstacle  with  which  each  and  every  one  of  you  must  contend  the 
minute  you  step  without  the  walls  of  this,  your  home,  where  want  is 
not  known,  and  into  the  outside  competitive  world,  full  of  illusions, 
delusions,  and  where  want  will  be  your  constant  and  every-day 
neighbor. 

Your  successful  solution  of  the  bread  and  butter  question  is  sig¬ 
nificant  in  the  fact  that  it  demands  and  calls  into  immediate  and 
effective  play  and  puts  to  public  test  the  knowledge  and  training 
that  you  have  acquired  here.  It  is  further  significant  in  the  fact 
that  it  puts  to  a  more  rigid  test  your  mental  and  physical  ability  to 
cope  with  the  larger  and  more  perplexing  problems  that  will  con¬ 
front  you  as  Indians,  thus  proving  to  you  as  individuals,  at  the  very 
outset,  through  your  own  immediate  aggressiveness,  your  position  in 
the  race  of  life. 

To  my  mind  the  most  practical,  sane,  and  beneficial  solution  of 

^Address  at  Carlisle  Commencement  Exercises,  Wednesday  evening,  April  2,  1913. 
Mr.  Yellowtail  is  a  Crow  Indian  from  Montana. 
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this  question  for  all  concerned  is  the  judicious  management  of  your 
allotments.  In  the  course  of  attempts  to  successfully  solve  this 
problem  to  your  best  advantage,  both  for  the  present  and  the  future, 
learn  and  practice  the  art  of  self-denial.  Cling  to  your  landed 
estate.  Sell  not  afoot  of  it.  Remember  that  the  present  proven 
convictions  of  man  and  his  enduring  foundation  for  success,  after 
thousands  of  years  of  thorough  experiments  in  all  fields  of  endeavor, 
have  resulted  in  this  conclusion  and  conviction — back  to  the  land! 

Awaken  from  your  sleep.  Grasp  and  apply  to  your  needs  the 
results  of  the  conviction  and  the  practical  analysis  of  those  who  are 
in  a  position  to  know  what  they  say  and  what  they  do.  Be  wise! 
Be  on  the  alert!  Sit  up  and  take  notice!  Grasp  the  opportunity 
to  profit  by  the  mistakes  of  those  who  have  gone  before  and  of  those 
who  have  experimented,  for  it  is  there  that  the  great  secret  of 
success  lies  hidden. 

Add  to  your  lands.  Provide  for  the  future.  Get  all  you  can, 
but  above  all,  be  sure  that  your  title  to  such  has  the  weight  and  value 
of  gold.  Treat  that  portion  of  Mother  Earth  that  is  yours  with 
respect  and  with  that  practical  wisdom  that  you  may  have  acquired 
here.  Give  to  her  the  water  at  the  time  she  most  needs  it,  and  at 
the  time  that  will  result  in  the  best  and  greatest  fruition.  Study 
her.  Know  her  and  her  wants.  Be  true  to  her  and  she  shall 
never  fail  you.  She  will  return  an  hundredfold  as  her  pay  for 
your  small  investment.  Ah,  men  of  my  own  kind,  it  is  here 
that  the  secret  of  successful  farming  lies,  which  also  constitutes  the 
practical  and  effective  solution  of  the  bread  and  butter  question. 

At  this  point  I  sound  this  note  of  warning:  Be  always  on  the 

alert  for  your  own  good.  Keep  your  eyes  open.  Analyze  to  a 
minimum  your  own  situation  and  that  about  you.  Keep  away  from 
and  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  white  land  shark  and 
grafter.  Let  no  man  horn-swoggle  you,  if  you  will  kindly  excuse 
the  western  nut-shell  phrase,  which  means,  “I  give  you  a  penny; 
give  me  a  dollar.” 

The  intelligent  and  effective  control  of  tuberculosis  and  trachoma 
is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  that  it  deals  and  has  to  do  with  our 
very  existence  as  mortals.  Without  clean  and  healthy  bodies,  no 
matter  what  our  intellectual  attainments  and  efficiency  may  be,  we 
are  as  dead,— we  are  unable  to  push  along  effectively  the  urgent, 
imperative  cause  and  well-being  of  our  people. 
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It  is  also  significant  from  the  fact  that  it  opens  to  you  of  Indian 
blood,  and  especially  to  you  who  have  finished  your  course  here  and 
are  about  to  leave,  an  urgent  call  to  a  professional  field  of  effec¬ 
tive  action — a  call  through  the  medium  of  a  tremendous  and  an 
appalling  death  rate,  unparalleled  and  unknown  in  the  history  of  man. 
The  call  is  so  urgent,  that  to  my  surprise  and  bewilderment  I  find 
hardly  any  preparing  themselves  for  that  field  of  the  greatest  and 
most  effective  action,  which  automatically  is  a  direct  solution  of  our 
eventual  emancipation. 

It  is  fitting  and  proper  here  that  we  question  a  few  of  the  things 
which  are  responsible  for  such  conditions:  Is  it  because  the  De¬ 
partment  is  at  fault  by  not  employing  more  efficient  and  enough 
conscientious  doctors  to  enter  the  field  and  successfully  and  effect¬ 
ively  combat  these  fatal  diseases?  Is  it  because  of  the  lack  of 
interest  of  the  white  doctors  in  their  Indian  patients?  Is  it  because 
we  cannot  get  our  moneys,  possibly  our  only  means,  held  in  trust  by 
the  Government,  with  which  to  control  immediately  these  fatal  dis¬ 
eases  claiming  year  after  year  so  many  from  our  ranks  and  number? 
Is  it  because  our  home  conditions,  for  which  we  are  or  are  not 
responsible,  are  favorable  for  the  development  of  such  diseases? 
Is  it  because  we  have  been  neglected,  or  because  of  the  tremendous¬ 
ness  of  the  task?  Or,  is  it  because  we  are  at  fault?  What  is  it? 
Where  does  the  fault  lie?  Who  is  to  be  blamed? 

Whatever  the  conclusions  may  be,  this  fact  is  obvious  and  self- 
evident:  That  if  the  Indian  race  is  to  be  rid  of  this  killing  influence, 
this  cancer  that  is  forever  preying  upon  our  very  mortal  lives,  Indians 
who  are  efficient  doctors  and  who  have  racial  sympathy  for  their 
stricken  brothers,  must  by  urgent  necessity  and  bounden  duty  be 
responsible  for  the  intelligent  and  effective  control  of  these  diseases, 
these  demons  of  death  that  have  been  devouring  our  people  by  the 
thousands,  and  this  unnecessary,  tremendous  and  unparalleled  death 
rate  of  our  people. 

Thus  the  appealing  call  from  this  phase  of  our  national  life  is 
obviously  very  urgent  and  imperative,  and  it  is  calling  and  admon¬ 
ishing  each  and  every  one  of  you  to  be  sure  you  are  efficient  and 
equal  to  the  task  that  confronts  you,  every  one,  before  you  drop 
your  studies  which  are  the  greatest  means  of  your  future  success 
and  efficiency. 

Listen!  The  call  is  imperative.  “We  are  dying.  Study  med- 


icine,  practical  sanitation,  and  thereby  save  us,  your  people,  from 
eternal  ruin.”  Can  you  not  hear  the  urgent  call?  Do  you  not  hear 
these  frantic  appeals  for  help  from  your  own'  people?  Do  you  not 
detect  the  voices  of  your  own  father,  mother,  brother,  sister,  and 
friends,  calling  to  you,  “Help!  Help!”?  Are  your  ears  so  deaf  that 
these  frantic  death  groans  do  not  move  you  to  resolve  immediately 
that  such  conditions  shall  not  exist  in  the  future?  Are  your  eyes 
so  blind  that  you  cannot  see  the  condition  that  your  loved  ones 
are  in?  Are  your  minds  so  blank  that  you  do  not  realize  and  grasp 
the  horrible  situation?  The  obligation  is  thrust  upon  you  by  those 
that  are  your  own.  Now  is  the  accepted  time.  Resolve!  Listen! 
Heed!  Lend  an  ear  to  the  cries  and  agonies  of  your  people. 
To-morrow  may  be  too  late,  it  has,  alas,  changed  many  a  vow. 

We  are  doomed.  Our  future  “shall  be  the  footsteps  of  the  buf¬ 
falo”  if  we  permit  these  fatal,  shameful  and  unnecessary  conditions  to 
exist.  It  is  high  time  that  we  resolve  to  take  immediate  and  effective 
steps  to  stamp  out  these  horrible  conditions  that  will  obliterate  us  and 
efface  us  from  the  earth.  Thirty-five  deaths  per  1,000  spells  eternal 
doom  and  obliteration  for  the  Indian. 

Ah!  my  brethren,  the  obligations  arising  from  existing  conditions 
thrust  upon  the  shoulders  of  you  who  are  about  to  take  your  places 
in  the  struggle  with  your  people  for  civic,  social  and  political 
betterment  and  recognition,  are  great,  and  by  no  means  is  it  an  easy 
task.  Therefore  it  is  my  advice  to  you,  through  experience,  that 
you  at  this  time  resolve  to  be  efficient  mentally  above  all  things  be¬ 
fore  you  enter  the  conflict,  then  success  shall  be  your  crown. 
Train  your  minds  so  thoroughly  that  you  yield  the  palm  to  no 
man. 

We  have  reached  the  time  when  the  American  Indian  must  be 
reckoned  with  as  a  force  and  a  truly  representative  part  of  the 
people  of  this  Republic.  He  can  no  longer  be  considered  a  relic 
of  barbarism,  and  an  inferior,  brainless  creature,  attached  to  his 
land  as  a  domestic  animal,  as  the  serf  of  the  medieval  ages  was, 
without  a  voice  in  the  management  of  those  affairs  that  are  his  own, 
without  a  voice  as  to  who  shall  be  his  master.  What  shall  be  done 
with  his  moneys,  his  lands,  and  his  personal  holdings? 

Though  under  the  Constitution  of  this  land  his  right  of  free 
speech,  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  is  guaranteed 
to  him,  yet,  in  some  mysterious,  incomprehensible  way  the  law  is 
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technically  construed  so  that  he  has  not  any,  in  its  practical  appli¬ 
cation. 

Indians!  Men!  Forget  not  the  integrity  of  your  fathers!  Why 
stand  ye  here  idle  all  day?  Is  life  so  dear  and  sweet  that,  though 
bound  in  chains,  yet  you  murmur  not?  Shake  off  those  rusty 
shackles  that  bind  you!  Tear  asunder  those  laws  that  hold  from 
you  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness!  Proclaim  abroad 
to""  all  the  world  with  one  voice,  and  with  concentrated  energy,  that 
henceforth  and  forever  you  are  free  men,  standing  on  your  own 
merits! 

My  friends,  the  legal  field  is  wanting  yet.  The  call  is  “more 
men  to  go  to  the  front,”  to  help  devise  those  rules  of  action  by  which 
the  mandates  “thou  shalt  not”  and  “thou  shalt”  will  stand  for  justice 
and  for  that  which  is  suitable  and  agreeable  to  our  conditions  and  to 
our  needs.  Not  until  this  end  is  realized,  and  touched,  will  com¬ 
plete  emancipation  be  ours. 


Address  by  Rev.  Louis  Bruce.* 

HAVE  noticed  some  things  since  I  have  been  here. 
I  don’t  think  that  anybody  can  accuse  the  Indian  of 
not  being  a  musician.  I  don’t  think  anybody  can 
accuse  the  Indian  of  not  being  an  educational  man. 
I  don’t  think  that  you  could  say  that  they  couldn’t 
make  good  soldiers.  I  don’t  think  that  anybody 
has  ever  accused  the  Indians  of  not  being  fighters. 
I  have  never  seen  them  stop  at  anything  when  they  had  to  fight.  I 
think  the  trouble  has  been  that  we  haven’t  been  fighting  in  the  right 

*At  Carlisle  Commencement  Exercises,  Wednesday  evening,  April  2,  1913.  Rev. 
Bruce  is  a  Mohawk'Indian  from  New  York. 
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Dravt  Patterns,  Sew,  Darn,  Trim  Hats,  Etc. 


COMMENCEMENT  AT  THE  CARLISLE  INDIAN  SCHOOL 

Francis  Pamburn,  an  apprentice  in  the  Plumbing  Shop,  speaking  on  Sanitation  Among  Indians.  One  boy 

EXECUTING  WORK  IN  STEAM  FITTING,  WHILE  ANOTHER  CONNECTS  A  BATH  TUB  AND  LAVATORY 
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direction.  I  don’t  say  that  we  have  always  been  treated  right;  we 
have  been  treated  shamefully  in  some  ways.  \  But  we  must  not  cry 
over  those  things.  Those  things  are  gone.  I  don’t  think  we  ought 
to  trouble  ourselves  too  much  about  it,  but  we  should  right  it  as 
much  as  we  can.  The  trouble  has  been,  I  think,  with  ourselves. 
We  are  not  helping  ourselves  enough.  And  I  agree  with  our  brother 
who  just  got  up  and  said  that  when  the  students  went  back  home 
they  did  some  things  that  were  not  right.  There  is  something  else 
that  is  lacking — there  is  something  else  that  is  fundamentally  lack¬ 
ing.  I  want  you  to  know  what  it  is.  Now,  I  don’t  like  to  talk  about 
myself,  but  I  think  I  have  a  right  to  tell  you  some  of  my  experiences 
that  you  might  be  led  or  influenced  by  them  in  the  right  direction. 
In  the  first  place,  I  took  up  baseball  and  football,  and  I  think  1  was 
pretty  successful  at  both;  in  fact,  I  paid  my  way  through  college  by 
playing  baseball.  I  have  got  a  pretty  fair  education,  for  I  studied 
in  the  school  where  I  went  when  I  was  six  years  old,  and  stayed 
there  until  the  school  closed.  Then  I  went  to  high  school.  When 
I  got  through  there  I  wasn’t  satisfied  and  went  to  the  university.  I 
had  the  physical  training  and  I  had  the  intellectual  training. 

When  I  look  back  over  history  and  read  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
and  of  their  civilization,  I  think  that  nobody  could  accuse  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  of  not  being  intellectually  or  physically  trained  or  civi¬ 
lized;  but  there  was  something  else  wrong,  and  I  am  going  to  tell  you 
what  it  was,  because  I  want  you  to  get  on  the  right  track.  That 
thing  was  the  spiritual  part.  Now,  I  said  that  I  took  a  little  athletic 
work,  and  I  studied  a  little  dentistry,  and  then  I  had  a  little  educa¬ 
tion.  The  question  was:  “What  is  the  thing  that  I  can  use  my  ath¬ 
letic  training  for  to  get  the  very  best  out  of  me?  What  is  it  that  will 
take  the  same  strength  and  endurance  and  obedience  that  it  did  when 
on  the  football  field?’’  When  I  developed  my  brain,  I  said:  “How 
will  I  develop  it  so  that  I  will  get  the  very  best  out  of  it?”  I  finally 
said  there  is  only  one  thing — if  I  can  get  in  line  with  God  I’ll  get  the 
thing  that  I  really  want  to  get.  And  that  is  where  we  want  to  get. 
Don’t  forget  that,  people!  You  brothers  and  sisters,  you  hear  me 
sometimes  when  you  get  back  to  the  reservation.  Some  of  you 
don’t  believe  what  I  say.  Some  of  you  are  a  little  touchy  on  the  re¬ 
ligious  question;  you  say  “That  man  is  a  fanatic.”  But  I  want  to 
tell  you,  if  I  don’t  leave  anything  else  impressed  on  your  minds — I 
want  to  tell  you  that  you  can’t  accomplish  anything  in  this  world 
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unless  you  get  in  line  with  God;  until  your  soul  has  got  the  love  of 
God  in  it,  you  will  go  home  and  treat  your  brothers  out  there  as 
though  they  were  only  tools,  and  you  will  treat  the  pupils  here  as 
though  they  were  nothing.  Your  education  will  be  only  used  to 
make  a  professional  robber,  to  cheat  somebody.  You  will  become  a 
lawyer  and  you  will  say  to  yourself,  “How  much  money  can  I  get  out 
of  that  man?”  Isn’t  the  love  of  God  what  we  need  as  a  people? 
They  tell  us  we  are  going  down.  I  don’t  think  the  trouble  is  with 
the  bread  and  butter  question,  although  we  don’t  get  at  the  right 
things  in  that  line,  but  I  think  the  trouble  is  just  what  I  have  told 
you.  So  let  us  try  that  one  thing. 

Now  just  one  more  word  in  closing;  the  time  is  short,  but  I  want 
to  tell  you  this  thing:  I  saw  that  the  biggest  thing  I  could  do  and 
use  my  talents,  my  intellect,  and  the  little  mechanical  instruction 
that  I  had,  was  to  use  them  to  preach  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ. 
I  saw  that  it  would  take  every  bit  I  had  ever  learned  to  guide  my 
people  in  the  right  direction.  We  have  blind  guides,  people  who 
lead  us  in  the  wrong  direction.  Get  all  the  education  you  can. 
When  I  had  finished  my  education  I  went  out  and  lived  selfishly 
for  awhile,  but  when  I  learned  to  be  in  line  with  God  Almighty,  I 
knew  I  had  a  new  life. 


Address  by  Mr.  F.  E.  Parker/ 


HE  Superintendent,  Honorable  Commissioner,  and 
friends  of  red  and  white  tribes  assembled  here:  At 
the  meeting  last  night  there  were  related  the  experi¬ 
ences  of  the  various  Indians,  as  explained  by  Michael 
Wolfe,  in  trying  to  solve  the  white  problem.  If  I 
say  anything,  it  will  be  from  an  experience  that  I  have  had  of  twenty- 
five  years  upon  an  Indian  reservation,  and  an  equal  or  longer  time 
among  the  whites.  As  I  have  from  time  to  time  traveled  over  this 
great  country,  I  have  often  wondered  at  the  lack  of  foresight  on  the 
part  of  my  forefathers  in  failing  to  pass  a  stringent  law  against  immi¬ 
gration,  and  if  necessary,  pass  it  over  a  President’s  veto.  However, 
I  should  leave  that  to  the  historian,  the  ethnologist,  the  archaeolo¬ 
gist,  for  personally,  I  am  a  doxologist — "Praise  God  from  whom 
all  blessings  flow,”  that  at  last  the  red  man  is  having  a  chance!  But 
I  cannot  recall  to  mind  one  of  the  features  in  the  past  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  present  conditions. 

It  is  related  in  history  of  the  red  man,  as  written  by  the  whites, 
that  the  Indian  had  a  propensity  for  removing  the  hair  of  the  white 
man  and  making  him  suffer  untold  torture.  Now  I  think  the  white 
man  has  turned  the  tables  and  is  getting  back  at  the  red  man,  for 
they  encase  our  young  men  in  starched  clothes  and  high  collars 
that  almost  sever  our  heads  from  our  bodies;  they  have  encased  our 
women  in  bands  of  steel  as  tight  as  modern  machinery  will  do  it; 
they  send  missionaries  to  tell  us  it  is  wrong  to  say  "damn,”  and 
then  invent  a  gown  that  buttons  up  behind. 

Looking  over  the  school  which  we  have  had  here  to-day,  it  brings 
to  mind  the  old  time,  and  the  difference  between  the  old  times  and 

*At  Carlisle  Commencement  Exercises,  Thursday  afternoon,  April  3,  1913.  Mr. 
Parker  is  a  Seneca  Indian  from  New  York  State. 
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the  present,  for  up  to  the  time  of  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  the 
policy  of  the  Government  in  its  dealings  with  the  Indian  was  largely 
one  of  extermination.  “The  only  good  Indian  is  a  dead  one,  said 
one  of  your  great  white  generals,  and  only  last  year  one  of  the  New 
York  newspapers  stated  that  the  Indian  was  the  original  Roosevelt, 
the  first  great  trouble  maker.  Now,  whether  that  means  that  the 
Indian  is  a  dead  one  or  is  alive,  is  for  his  future  historians  to  state. 
It  remained  for  President  Grant  to  point  the  Government  to  the 
path  which  it  is  now  following,  inaugurated  by  him  under  the  name 
of  Grant’s  policy,  which  was  in  reality  the  policy  of  the  then  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  General  Parker,  an  Iroquois  Indian, 
and  to  him  something  is  due  for  what  we  see  here  to-day.  The 
policy  of  the  Government  at  the  present  time  is  good.  With  honest 
intentions,  it  seeks  to  benefit  the  red  man,  but  sometimes  it  forgets 
the  nature  of  the  red  man  and  the  white  man’s  history  of  his  develop¬ 
ment  and  they  confine  him  upon  restricted  tracts  of  land,  furnishing 
him  with  implements  of  agriculture  which  perhaps  he  does  not  know 
how  to  use,  even  if  he  has  the  inclination  to  do  so.  They  forget  in 
this  Christian  nation  that  King  David  and  his  men  danced  before 
the  ark  of  the  Lord  with  shoutings  and  trumpets,  and  forbid  the 
Indian  in  like  manner  to  worship  his  God,  the  Great  Spirit.  How¬ 
ever,  the  Government  to-day  is  doing  a  great  work  for  this  Indian 
nation,  for  all  of  the  Indian  nations  represented  upon  this  continent, 
and  I  want  the  children  who  are  going  out  to  remember  this  one 
fact: 

This  Government,  with  good  intentions,  has  done  everything  in 
its  power  for  you.  Now  the  time  has  come  when  the  props  against 
you  are  going  to  be  removed  and  you  must  stand  alone.  From  an 
experience  of  teaching  among  the  whites,  as  well  as  Indians,  I  am 
firmly  convinced  that  the  white  children  have  almost  as  much  ability 
as  the  red;  therefore,  in  going  out  into  the  world,  remember  this: 
If  you  are  to  succeed  it  must  be  by  hard  work.  You  must  stand 
alone.  There  is  no  one  to  look  to  now  but  yourselves  and  it  is  up  to 
you  to  work  out  your  own  salvation.  But  in  doing  this,  let  us  re¬ 
member  one  thing:  That  the  time  is  not  so  far  distant  when  all  the 
Indian  races  upon  this  continent  are  going  to  be  absorbed  in  the 
body  politic  of  the  nation.  Therefore  while  you  remember  that  you 
are  Indians,  while  you  remember  your  ancestors  with  pride,  place 
to  some  extent  the  fact  that  you  are  Indians  in  the  background,  not 
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because  you  are  ashamed  of  your  race,  but  because  you  want  to 
exalt  the  fact  that  you  are  Americans,  Americans  first,  last,  and  all 
the  time;  and  when  you  do  this,  you  can  rise  and  sing  as  no  white 
man  can  sing,  “My  Country,  ’tis  of  thee;”  and  as  you  go  out  into 
competition  with  this  busy  world,  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  with 
your  brothers  of  whiter  skin,  working  not  for  yourselves  alone,  not 
for  your  race  alone,  but  for  the  good  of  all  humanity.  I  thank  you. 


Address  by  Mr.  Charles  Doxon.* 

ADIES  and  gentlemen:  I  have  been  requested 
mainly  to  tell  the  story  of  myself.  There  was  a 
time  when  I  did  not  like  the  idea  of  telling  things 
about  myself;  I  did  not  want  anybody  to  know 
them;  but  after  having  had  the  example  set  me  here 
by  people  who  are  a  good  deal  wiser  than  myself, 
the  conclusion  that  it  is  a  good  idea  to  get  up  once 
in  awhile  and  tell  the  boys  the  story  of  myself  for  the  purpose  of 
convincing  them  of  the  possibilities  of  going  through  this  world 
and  enjoying  life  as  a  man  can  if  he  will. 

The  Superintendent  told  you  that  I  was  an  Onondaga  from  New 
York.  People  have  an  idea  that  because  I  came  from  New  York 
I  have  a  good  education.  I  was  born  in  a  log  cabin  and  lived  there 
and  was  happy  until  I  lost  my  parents.  I  was  then  about  six  years 
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old.  Up  to  that  time  I  did  not  realize  our  condition — that  we  were 
poor.  I  was  happy,  I  had  freedom,  and,  I  thought,  all  the  com¬ 
forts  of  life.  After  that  I  had  to  live  about  with  distant  relatives 
and  work  for  my  bread  and  butter.  It  was  a  hard  struggle,  and  I 
often  wonder  how  humanity  is  constructed  that  it  can  go  through 
such  hardships  and  become  strong  men  and  even  good  football  and 
baseball  players.  When  I  was  eighteen  years  old  I  could  not  speak 
a  word  of  English.  I  began  to  think  about  my  people,  and  fortu¬ 
nately  a  missionary  in  that  reservation  got  a  place  for  me  to  work 
on  a  farm.  So  I  went  to  this  farm  and  worked  and  remained  there 
for  three  years.  This  farmer  was  very  kind  to  me,  and  sympa¬ 
thized  with  me;  and  the  whole  family — the  two  boys  and  three  girls 
— helped  me  out  in  the  English  language,  and  after  a  few  years  I 
was  able  to  understand  a  little  English,  and,  of  course,  I  wanted  to 
learn  more  of  the  language. 

I  had  heard  about  Hampton,  where  the  Indians  were  cared  for 
by  the  Government,  and  I  thought  that  was  a  good  place  for  me  to 
go;  but  when  I  got  down  there  I  found  that  because  I  came  from  N ew 
York  I  could  not  be  supported  by  the  Government;  and  if  I  wanted 
to  stay  I  must  work  my  way.  You  may  imagine  how  disappointed 
I  was.  I  finally  decided  to  stay,  and  they  put  me  at  the  engineering 
trade.  That  was  a  good  thing — the  height  of  my  ambition — so  I 
took  up  that  trade  and  went  to  night  school.  I  had  to  get  up  at 
four  o’clock  in  the  morning  to  get  up  the  steam.  That  was  very 
hard,  because  at  that  time  I  enjoyed  sleep  so  well  in  the  morning. 
At  night  school,  of  course,  I  was  so  low  down  in  the  grades  that  no¬ 
body  seemed  to  have  any  use  for  me.  The  teachers  did  not  seem 
to  want  to  bother  with  me,  because  I  was  so  slow  in  figures  and  so 
slow  in  language.  I  pushed  on  and  advanced  a  little,  and  finally 
pulled  through  and  got  into  real  work  in  the  class.  After  three 
years  I  was  able  to  speak  English  quite  well.  They  gave  me  a  di¬ 
ploma  so  that  I  might  get  away,  and  then  I  realized  that  I  was  not 
very  well  prepared,  and  that  I  was  timid.  I  went  back  to  Syracuse 
and  got  a  job  in  a  railway  shop.  It  was  hard  because  I  was  the  first 
Indian  who  had  ever  gone  into  the  city  to  work  from  the  reserva¬ 
tion.  It  was  hard  because  so  many  looked  upon  an  Indian  with  a 
job  as  a  curiosity,  and  I  was  scrutinized  on  all  sides,  and  I  was 
frightened  for  some  time  until  I  found  friends  and  felt  at  home.  I 
continued  in  that  job  for  fifteen  years. 
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After  I  had  gained  a  few  friends,  of  course  they  naturally  wanted 
me  to  get  in  line  with  them,  wanted  me  to  be’one  of  them,  and  asked 
me  to  join  the  union.  I  told  them  I  wanted  to  look  at  the  consti¬ 
tution  before  I  joined  the  union.  They  gave  me  the  constitution 
and  in  it  I  found  the  clause  that  debarred  colored  men  from  join¬ 
ing,  and  as  I  was  really  not  very  anxious  to  join  it  I  took  advantage  of 
that  clause.  I  wanted  the  whole  union  to  know  what  I  was.  I  told 
the  membership  committee  to  tell  the  body  that  I  was  an  Indian — a 
full-blood  Indian.  I  did  not  want  to  join  their  organization  and 
steal  a  march  on  them.  They  had  a  discussion,  they  tell  me,  and 
finally  my  friends  won  out,  and  they  decided  that  an  Indian  needed 
the  advantages  of  the  union  more  than  the  white  man,  and  so  they 
passed  their  recommendation  that  an  Indian  should  have  the  right 
to  join  the  union  if  he  wants  to.  Soon  after  that  came  the  trouble. 
There  was  going  to  be  a  strike.  I  had  to  make  good;  I  had  to  do 
what  I  promised  when  I  joined  the  union.  I  was  pledged  to  do  this 
and  that.  I  just  want  to  speak  about  this  to  show  you  the  life  and 
how  I  realized  that  white  men  have  just  as  many  difficulties  in  this 
world  as  I  had.  I  learned  that  his  wants  were  just  like  mine  and  that 
he  had  no  better  advantages  than  I  had.  In  fact,  in  many  cases  I 
found  that  I  had  better  advantages  than  he  had. 

I  was  sent  out  to  do  picket  duty.  When  on  picket  duty  you  go 
out  a  certain  time  at  night,  and  get  up  at  three  o’clock  to  see  that 
everything  is  all  right,  to  keep  away  the  robbers,  and  to  keep  away 
anybody  that  is  of  a  suspicious  character.  Every  morning  at  three 
o’clock  I  went  down  the  railroad  track  and  I  thought  I  was  the  owner 
of  a  whole  corporation;  and  I  did  that  duty  until  it  was  all  over  and 
we  won  that  fight.  Of  course,  I  don’t  take  much  pride  in  it,  but  I 
tell  you  this  just  to  show  you  the  things  one  has  to  go  through  in 
this  world,  and  how  one  has  to  practice  obedience.  I  worked  in 
that  same  corporation  for  fifteen  years.  I  was  then  laid  up  by  an  in¬ 
jury  and  was  not  any  good  to  myself  or  anybody  else  for  a  few  years. 
During  this  time  I  again  went  to  Hampton,  where  they  were  very 
good  to  me,  and  I  stayed  there  until  I  was  able  to  walk  around;  then 
they  let  me  go  and  I  went  back  into  the  world  again.  I  want  to  give 
this  advice  to  the  boys  who  are  going  back  to  their  homes:  Do  not 
give  up.  You  can  see  that  I  was  as  wild  and  timid  as  a  rabbit  when 
I  went  away  from  the  reservation,  but  you  have  a  good  start.  You 
have  the  language  and  you  have  a  good  deal  of  schooling,  and  I  find 
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that  there  is  a  great  deal  more  in  Carlisle  training  than  I  thought. 
You  have  good  advantages  here,  so  that  when  you  go  out  in  the  world 
you  should  do  better  than  I  did.  I  dare  say  you  have  that  in  mind; 
but  go  out  and  mix  with  the  whites  a  good  deal  and  rub  elbows  with 
them  as  you  did  here  this  afternoon  and  get  acquainted  that  way. 
They  will  like  you.  They  want  you  to  come.  They  know  your 
habits  in  more  ways  than  one. 

You  want  to  take  up  the  industrial  activities  more  than  the 
games.  Of  course,  you  want  to  play  once  in  awhile,  but  you  must 
devote  the  most  of  your  time  to  the  industrial  activities,  for  that  is 
the  thing  that  is  going  to  stay  by  you  and  help  you  to  succeed.  Be 
obedient  and  be  prompt.  Punctuality  is  a  very  valuable  thing. 
You  remember  the  good  advice  Hobson  gave  you.  You  are  not 
debarred  from  being  what  you  want  to  be,  and  if  you  go  about  it  in 
the  right  way  you  will  surely  succeed.  You  take  that  lesson  home 
with  you  and  obey  the  laws  and  rules  in  every  respect  and  you  will 
be  sure  of  the  noblest  and  highest  form  of  success. 


Silver-Lined  Clouds. 

By  Martha  Shepard  Lippincott. 

Although  dark  clouds  in  life  appear, 
Hope  on  and  do  what  e’er  is  right; 
The  Father’s  love  is  ever  near, 

And  will  shine  out  in  darkest  night. 

For  when  the  shower  thickest  falls, 
’Twill  often,  soonest,  clear  away; 
For  then  the  Father’s  voice  oft  calls 
And  summons  forth  a  brighter  day. 


THE  GRADUATING  CLASS  OF  1913,  CARLISLE  INDIAN  SCHOOL 


Delegation  of  Blackfeet  Indians  Visiting  the  Carlisle  Indian  School  during  Recent  Commencement  Exercises. 
Superintendent  M.  Friedman  and  Chief  Three  Bears,  Who  is  93  Years  of  Age,  Standing  in  Front. 


Blackfeet  Indians  Visiting  the  Carlisle  Indian  School  Contrasted  With  General  Students  of  the  School.  The  Old  Indians  were  Won  in 

Favor  of  Education  by  the  Practical  Evidfnce  of  its  Benefits  Which  They  Saw. 


HOMES  OF  INDIANS  EDUCATED  AT  CARLISLE 

Abner  St.  Cyr,  Winnebago,  Winnebago,  Neb.  Joseph  Dubray,  Sioux.  Revinia,  S.  D.  James  Waldo,  Kiowa,  Anadarko,  Oklahoma. 

Mrs.  Laura  Pedrick,  Kiowa.  Anadarko,  Oklahoma.  Leti  St.  Cyr,  Winnebago,  Winnfbago,  Nfb.  Wm.  Springer,  Omaha,  Walthill,  Nebraska. 


by  Mr.  Michael  Wolf/ 

T  IS,  indeed,  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  bring  greet¬ 
ings  to  you  from  the  Indians  at  Hampton,  and 
most  assuredly  I  shall  reciprocate  your  kindness  to 
them.  Students  of  Carlisle,  you  are  the  ones  l  am 
going  to  get  at  to-night.  I  want  to  leave  these 
other  people  alone,  and  if  they  should  fall  asleep 
while  I  talk,  I  shall  not  blame  them. 

As  I  sat  upon  the  platform  here,  I  thought  of  the  Indian  youth 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  I  thought  of  his  education.  You  know  his 
only  educational  institutions  were  the  forests  and  his  home.  From 
the  woods  he  learned  the  properties  of  plants,  the  habits  of  animals, 
all  for  his  shelter,  food,  clothing,  and  medicine.  In  his  home,  he 
was  taughtthe  traditions  of  his  people,  and  his  character  was  formed 
there.  He  never  stole  from  his  friends,  he  never  lied,  and  he  had 
no  intoxicating  beverage.  Here  we  are  in  the  twentieth  century, 
assembled  in  the  hall  of  the  white  man,  and  surrounded  by  modern 
conveniences. 

Strangely  enough,  the  education  of  the  Indians  at  Hampton 
came  out  of  an  Indian  uprising.  The  white  man  won  the  battle. 
Some  one  has  said  that,  according  to  history,  it  is  a  “battle”  when 
the  white  man  wins,  but  a  “massacre”  when  the  Indian  wins.  A 
large  band  of  captives  had  been  taken  to  St.  Augustine  and  held 
as  prisoners  for  three  years.  While  there  under  the  charge  of  Cap¬ 
tain  Pratt,  now  General  Pratt,  some  women  in  the  town  taught  the 
young  men  to  read  and  write  a  little.  When  the  time  came  to  return 
home,  seventeen  young  men  wanted  to  stay  East  for  a  little  educa¬ 
tion.  They  were  far  too  old  to  enter  any  school,  and  some  one 
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who  knew  Hampton  asked  General  Armstrong  to  take  them  in 
with  his  adult  beginners.  He  asked  the  negro  students  what  they 
thought  about  it.  Of  course,  they  thought  of  their  scalps  and  were 
afraid.  Finally,  he  urged  it,  and  they  came.  That  was  April  13, 
1878.  Now,  thirteen  is  an  unlucky  number,  white  people  say.  I  am 
sure  we  Indians  haven’t  adopted  that  yet.  As  I  said,  here  we  are 
in  the  twentieth  century.  Can’t  we  do  anything  with  all  these  ad¬ 
vantages  and  improvements?  Can’t  we  do  anything  for  our  race? 
Being  a  young  man  myself,  a  pupil  of  both  the  old  and  the  new 
regime,  I  have  learned  something  of  the  records  of  the  strong  men 
and  women  of  my  own  race,  and  of  the  great  and  wise  of  the  white 
race. 

Brothers  and  sisters,  let  us  realize  the  fact  that  we  are  living  in 
an  age  of  progress  and  history-making;  that  upon  our  shoulders 
rests  the  destiny  of  our  people  and  the  solution  of  the  so-called  In¬ 
dian  problem.  I  cannot  see  why  the  white  people  call  this  the  In¬ 
dian  problem.  Before  the  advent  of  the  white  people  we  had  no 
problem.  Ever  since  they  landed  they  have  been  the  problem  of 
this  country,  and  yet  they  put  it  on  us.  My  friends,  it  is  up  to  you 
and  up  to  me  to  go  out  and  convince  these  people  that  we  are  the  ones 
to  solve  this  problem.  They  can't  do  it.  They  have  tried  for  the 
last  four  hundred  years.  Think  of  it!  And  where  have  they  gone? 
Every  day  we  are  gaining  new  experiences  and  making  new  friends, 
so  let  us  lay  by  for  future  use  a  knowledge  and  enthusiasm  that  we 
cannot  help  using  for  the  benefit  of  our  race,  if  we  have  any  love  for 
it  whatever.  We,  too,  have  our  ambitions  and  ideals  like  other  peo¬ 
ple,  and  as  education  and  experience  teach  us  to  sift  the  good  from 
the  bad,  to  know  the  right  from  the  wrong,  we  can  hardly  escape 
being  a  help  to  our  people.  Not  all  men  can  lead  to  any  great  ex¬ 
tent,  but  we  can  all  show  by  our  daily  lives  that  this  country  holds 
more  for  the  Indian  than  can  be  found  within  the  borders  of  the 
reservation,  and  that  education  is  free  to  those  who  want  it  enough 
to  reach  out  for  it.  To  be  a  leader  of  power  one  must  have  the 
highest  qualities  of  manhood.  If  we  Indians  are  to  have  this  we 
must  understand  and  respect  it,  even  as  we  understand  and  respect 
the  white  man  and  his  civilization. 

The  trouble  with  some  of  the  boys  and  girls  who  return  to  the 
reservation — I  mean  those  who  have  had  the  chance  to  live  with  the 
white  race  and  see  its  system  of  industry  and  development — when 
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they  go  back  to  the  reservation  they  do  not  respect  the  old  Indian 
at  all.  They  seem  to  have  lost  their  Indian  hearts  in  their  absence; 
they  have  seen  too  much  of  the  white  man  to  see  beneath  the  shabby 
exterior.  From  our  ancestors  we  inherit  honesty,  bravery,  sympa¬ 
thy,  religious  instincts,  and  many  of  the  noblest  qualities  known  to 
mankind.  If  we  can  cultivate  this  our  Indian  inheritance,  while  edu¬ 
cating  our  brains  and  training  our  hands  in  the  white  man’s  knowl¬ 
edge,  we  shall  be  in  a  better  position  to  understand  our  people  and 
to  help  them.  When  I  recall  the  people  who  have  influenced  me 
the  most,  I  find  that  they  are  not  the  ones  who  talked  the  most, 
but  those  who  with  singleness  of  purpose  have  proved  their  love  and 
respect  for  the  laws  of  God  and  man  in  their  daily  lives.  I  learn 
from  them  that  to  succeed  I  must  have  and  keep  to  a  strong,  steady 
purpose,  have  ambition  to  inspire  me,  and  great  faith  to  carry  it  out. 

My  friends,  we  realize  that  we  have  too  often  been  running  after 
shadows  and  have  lost  the  real  meaning  of  education  as  it  should  be 
applied  to  civilization.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  work  to  do  on  our 
reservations.  You  know  the  conditions  of  those  loved  ones  out 
home,  as  they  feel  their  way  through  the  dark  shadows  of  ignorance, 
while  trying  to  understand  this  new  life.  If  there  is  anything  in 
you  and  in  me  of  service,  that  is  where  it  should  go.  Let  your 
deeds  prove  what  you  are.  Be  proud  that  you  are  endowed  by  the 
All-Wise  Creator  with  the  same  instinct  of  life,  the  same  hopes  and 
aspirations  as  any  other  man.  The  white  people  are  watching  us 
from  all  sides.  There  are  those  who  know  the  manhood  of  the 
Indian,  and  who  admonish  us  with  paternal  voices;  and  there  are 
those  who  do  not  know  the  integrity  of  our  fathers,  but  who  only 
see  the  picturesqueness  of  our  lives.  They  think  our  fathers  were 
nothing  but  savages;  they  do  not  know  the  beautiful  philosophy 
that  has  been  taught  us  in  our  tepees  by  our  grandparents. 

My  friends,  in  conclusion,  I  must  say  that  I  am  glad  that  I  can 
be  here  with  you  and  see  your  exercises  and  be  in  your  meetings; 
but,  my  friends,  one  thing  I  wish  to  impress  is  this:  You  know 
that  our  fathers  were  characterized  as  great  hunters  and  brave  war¬ 
riors,  but  let  us  show  our  pale-faced  brothers  that  we  no  longer 
wish  to  be  as  such;  that  we  do  not  like  to  recall  the  old  times,  but 
that  we  want  their  civilization  and  higher  type  of  living,  their  indus¬ 
trial  education;  and  that  we  want  to  serve  their  God  and  be  loyal, 
American  citizens. 


Commencement  Exercises  at  the 
Carlisle  Indian  School,  1913: 

Continued  from  page  364. 


The  exercises  were  of  an  interesting  and  practical  nature,  and  the 
following  program  was  carried  out: 


March — Independence . - . Band 

Invocation .  .  . Rev.  Geo.  D.  Gossard,  D.  D. 

(President  of  Lebanon  Valley  College,  Annville,  Pa.) 

Salutatory . . . . . Anna  Hauser 

Overture— Light  Cavalry . . . Band 

Descriptive  Talk — Farming  at  School  and  at  Home  ...  Peter  Eastman 

Selection — Excerpts  from  Operas .  . . Chorus  and  Band 

Demonstration  and  Talk — 

Sanitation  in  Indian  Homes . Francis  Pambrun 

A  Twilight  Meditation — After  Vespers . Mandolin  Club 

Descriptive  Talk — Sewing . . Lida  O.  Wheelock 

Violin  Solo — The  Son  of  the  Puszta  (Keler-Bela) . . . Fred  Cardin 

Demonstration  and  Talk — Home  Building . Joseph  H.  Broker 

Song — On  with  Carlisle  . . School  and  Band 

Address  and  Presentation  of  Diplomas.  . Hon.  F.  H.  Abbott 

(Acting  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs.) 

Humoresque  (with  harp  obligato) . . . .  . Band 

Address . . . . . Mr.  Frederick  E.  Parker 

Address .  . Hon.  Chas.  D.  Carter 

(Congressman  from  Oklahoma.) 

Address . . . . . — . Dr.  George  Edward  Reed 

(Ex-President  Dickinson  College.) 

Address . . Hon.  Henry  Houck 

(Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs  for  Pennsylvania.) 

Address .  . Chief  Three  Bears 

(Member  of  the  Blackfeet  Delegation.) 

Hymn — America .  .  Audience 

Benediction.. . . . .  . . Rev.  H.  B.  Stock,  D.  D. 

(Pastor,  St.  Paul’s  Lutheran  Church,  Carlisle.) 


The  students  who  took  part  acquitted  themselves  with  credit, 
and  the  music,  particularly  that  of  the  large  chorus,  was  of  a  high 
order.  The  teachers  who  had  charge  of  the  training  of  the  students 
and  arranging  for  the  exercises  performed  their  tasks  most  effi¬ 
ciently.  The  addresses  by  the  speakers,  including  the  one  by  Chief 
Three  Bears,  who  spoke  in  his  native  tongue,  which  was  interpreted 
to  the  audience,  were  most  complimentary  to  the  school  and  the 
student  body,  and  called  on  the  Indians  everywhere  to  put  forth 
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greater  efforts  to  the  end  that  they  may  rapidly  become  self- 
supporting  and  self-respecting  citizens. 

Those  who  received  diplomas  by  virtue  of  graduation  are  the 
following: 

Estelle  L.  Bradley,  Chippewa. 

Cora  Elm,  Oneida. 

Anna  Hauser,  Cheyenne. 

Sadie  Ingalls,  Sac  and  Fox. 

Iva  Metoxen,  Oneida. 

Sylvia  Moon,  Stockbridge. 

Leila  Waterman,  Seneca. 

Lida  Wheelock,  Oneida. 

Joseph  H.  Broker,  Chippewa. 

Francis  R.  Eastman,  Sioux. 

Peter  Eastman,  Sioux. 

William  Garlow,  Tuscarora. 

Frederick  Sickles,  Oneida. 

Harrison  B.  Smith,  Oneida. 

Montreville  Yuda,  Oneida. 


BUSINESS  DEPARTMENT 
Certificate  of  Proficiency  in  Stenography  and  Typewriting. 

Eva  May  Simons,  Mashpee. 

Fifty-six  students  were  also  awarded  industrial  certificates. 

Reception  to  Patrons  and  Visitors. 

npHE  patrons,  visitors,  graduates,  and  members  of  the  faculty  en- 
joyed  a  very  pleasant  social  gathering  in  the  spacious  reception 
rooms  in  the  Athletic  Quarters  on  Thursday  evening.  There  were 
a  large  number  of  out-of-town  visitors  present,  together  with  promi¬ 
nent  officials  from  Washington.  The  reception  continued  from 
7:30  until  11:00. 


Meeting  for  Society  of  American  Indians. 


\  SUCCESSFUL  meeting  was  held  in  the  Auditorium  on  Fri- 
day  morning  in  the  interests  of  the  Society  of  American  In¬ 
dians,  addresses  being  made  by  Dr.  George  P.  Donehoo  and  Super¬ 
intendent  Friedman,  as  well  as  by  several  members  of  the  Society. 
The  plan  of  the  organization  was  placed  before  the  students,  as  well 
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as  the  great  benefits  resulting  to  the  Indian  population,  because  of 
close  association  and  cooperation.  Nearly  two  hundred  junior  and 
associate  members  were  recruited,  and  the  meeting  was  full  of 
enthusiasm. 

The  Alumni  Banquet  and  Reception. 

THE  Carlisle  Alumni  Association  held  its  annual  banquet  in  the 
dining  hall  of  the  Athletic  Quarters  on  Friday  evening.  Mr. 
Charles  E.  Dagenett,  of  the  Class  of  1891,  acted  as  toastmaster,  and 
a  number  of  toasts  were  responded  to  by  both  graduates  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  faculty.  The  room  was  beautifully  decorated,  and  a  very 
delicious  repast  was  served,  consisting  of  the  following: 


...  DINNER.  .  . 


ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  CARLISLE  INDIAN  SCHOOL 


April  fourth,  nineteen  hundred  thirteen 


Grape  Fruit 

Blue  Points  with  Cocktail  Dressing 
Saltines  Olives  Pickles  Pepper  Slaw 
Roast  Turkey  with  Giblet  Sauce  Cranberry  Jelly 
Mashed  Potatoes  French  Peas  Glazed  Sweets  Country  Corn 

Frozen  Punch 

Sliced  Tomatoes  on  Lettuce 
Ice  Cream  Assorted  Cakes 

Wafers  Cheese  Cafe  Noir 


The  election  of  officers  resulted  as  follows: 

President . . . Charles  E.  Dagenett 

Vice  President . . . Gustavus  Welch 

Secretary  and  Treasurer . Marie  Lewis 

After  the  banquet,  a  most  delightful  reception  and  dance  was 
held  in  the  Gymnasium,  several  hundred  guests,  including  gradu¬ 
ates,  members  of  the  faculty,  and  visitors,  being  present.  An  or¬ 
chestra  from  Carlisle  furnished  the  music  and  the  dancing  continued 
until  midnight.  The  occasion  afforded  an  opportunity  for  many  of 
the  returned  students  and  graduates  to  get  together,  after  years  of 
absence  from  the  school,  to  exchange  experiences  and  reminiscences. 


Special  Guests  at  Commencement: 

HE  Commencement  Exercises  of  the  Carlisle  In¬ 
dian  School  were  probably  attended  by  a  larger 
number  of  persons  from  this  locality  and  State,  as 
well  as  from  other  places,  than  ever  before  in  its 
history.  From  Sunday,  when  two  large  meetings 
were  held  in  the  school  Auditorium,  to  the  last  meet¬ 
ing,  when  the  graduating  exercises  took  place  in  the  Gymnasium, 
every  event  was  crowded.  Every  incoming  train  brought  many 
persons  from  a  distance.  The  attendance  of  prominent  men  in 
educational  and  philanthropic  work,  as  well  as  prominent  officials 
connected  with  the  Government,  was  very  gratifying;  likewise  there 
were  present  an  unusual  number  of  Indians,  both  graduates  and  re¬ 
turned  students  of  this  school,  as  well  as  educated  Indians  who  have 
made  good  in  the  world.  A  delegation  of  twelve  Blackfeet  Indians 
from  the  Glacier  Park,  Montana,  added  a  touch  of  color  to  the  ex¬ 
ercises  and  presented  a  strong  contrast  picture  with  the  educated 
Indians,  who  have  taken  up  the  white  man’s  ways. 


Official  Speakers  and  Guests. 

Dr.  Nehemiah  Boynton,  Moderator 
of  the  Congregational  Church  of  the 
United  States,  and  pastor  of  Clinton 
Congregational  Church,  Brooklyn, 

N.  Y. 

Captain  Richmond  P.  Hobson, 
Member  of  Congress  from  Alabama, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Brigadier-General  Hunter  Liggett, 
U.  S.  A.,  Army  War  College,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

Hon.  George  Edward  Reed,  Ex- 
President  of  Dickinson  College,  and 
Mrs.  Reed,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  P.  Donehoo, 
Coudersport,  Pa. 

Hon.  Charles  T.  Aikens,  D.  D., 
President  Susquehanna  University, 
Selinsgrove,  Pa. 

Hon.  Charles  D.  Carter,  Member  of 
Congress  from  Oklahoma,  Mrs. Carter, 
and  two  daughters,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Hon.  F.  H.  Abbott,  Acting  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  Mrs.  Ab¬ 
bott,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Hon.  Henry  Houck,  State  Secretary 
of  Internal  Affairs  of  Pennsylvania, 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Otis  L.  Benton,  In¬ 
dian  Supervisor,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Eustace  Hale  Ball,  author, 
New  York  City. 

Hon.  George  Vaux,  Jr.,  President 
Board  of  Indian  Commissioners,  and 
Mrs.  Vaux,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Hon.  George  D.  Gossard,  D.  D., 
President  Lebanon  Valley  College, 
Annville,  Pa. 

Mrs.  John  K.  Tener,  Governor’s 
Mansion,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Mrs.  K.  M.  Hursh,  Newville,  Pa. 

Mrs.  A.  W.  Hurst  and  daughter 
Elizabeth,  Mechanicsburg,  Pa. 

Miss  Margaret  Appleton,  Hulme- 
ville,  Pa. 

Miss  Peace  Canby,  Hulmeville,  Pa. 

Rev.  J.  Bullett  and  Mrs.  Bullett, 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Miss  Jeanette  Senseny,  Wilson 
College,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 

Miss  M.  P.  Lord,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Mrs.  L.  S.  Houghton,  author,  Marl¬ 
boro,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Kyle,  Newville,  Pa. 

Miss  McDonald,  Inspector  of  Li¬ 
braries,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Rev.  A.  N.  Perryman,  Waterford, 
Va. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Trittipoe,  Leesburg,  Va. 

Mrs.  Thomas  L.  Sloan,  Pender, 
Nebr. 

Mrs.  Nettie  La  Vatta,  New  York 
City. 

Mrs.  Marie  L.  B.  Baldwin,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Ernest  Brewer,  Indian  Office, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Miss  Gertrude  Georgenson,  Indi¬ 
anapolis,  Ind. 

Miss  Laura  C.  Youngs,  Sag  Harbor, 
Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Frederick  E.  Parker,  White 
Plains,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  Louis  Bruce,  Onondaga  Mis¬ 
sionary,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Chas.  Doxon,  123  Davis  Street, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Michael  Wolf,  Hampton  Insti¬ 
tute,  Hampton,  Va. 

Professor  J.  N.  B.  Hewitt,  Bureau 
of  Ethnology,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Robert  Yellowtail,  Crow 
Agency,  Mont. 

Mr.  Robert  Gordon,  Superior,  Wis. 

Three  Bears,  Chief  Blackfeet 
Tribe,  Browning,  Mont. 

Lazy  Boy,  Blackfeet  Tribe,  Brown¬ 
ing,  Mont. 

Medicine  Owl  and  wife,  Blackfeet 
Tribe,  Browning,  Mont. 

John  Two  Guns  and  wife,  Black¬ 
feet  Tribe,  Browning,  Mont. 

Fred  Big  Top,  Blackfeet  Tribe, 
Browning,  Mont. 

Long  Time  Sleep,  Blackfeet  Tribe, 
Browning,  Mont. 


Fish  Wolf  Robe,  Blackfeet  Tribe, 
Browning,  Mont. 

Cecelia  Ground,  Blackfeet  Tribe, 
Browning,  Mont. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Fish,  Holy  Cross 
Academy,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Miss  Sara  Jackson,  West  Chester. 
Pa. 

Patrons  and  Other  Guests. 

Mrs.  Daniel  Doner  and  daughter, 
Carlisle,  Pa. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Newashe, 
Paxtang,  Pa. 

Miss  Ella  G.  Brewer,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Miss  Dora  Little  Bear,  Pawhuska, 
Okla. 

Graduates  and  Ex-Students. 

Mr.  Joseph  B.  Harris,  Langhorne, 
Pa.,  Class  ’89. 

Mr.  Chas.  E.  Dagenett,  Supervisor 
of  Indian  Employment,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  Class  ’91. 

Mr.  Frank  Shively,  Crow  Agency, 
Mont.,  Class  ’97. 

Miss  Savannah  Beck,  Supervisor  of 
Nurses,  Embreeville,  Pa.,  Class ’09. 

Miss  Estelle  Ellis,  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
Class  ’ll. 

Miss  Ella  Johnson,  Akron,  N.  Y., 
Class  ’12. 

Miss  Alice  Denomie,  Washington 
D.  C.,  Class  ’08. 

Miss  Elizabeth  George,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y. 

Miss  Melissa  Cornelius,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa. 

Miss  Lorinda  Printup,  Akron,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Robert  Hamilton,  Browning, 
Mont. 

Mr.  Alex  Arcasa,  Altoona,  Pa. 

Mr.  Samuel  Saunooke,  Altoona,  Pa. 

Mr.  Stilwell  Saunooke,  Altoona,  Pa. 

Mr.  Perlie  Clarke,  Altoona,  Pa. 
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HISTORY 

The  School  was  founded  in  1879,  and  is  supported  by  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment.  First  specific  appropriation  made  by  Congress  July  31,  1883. 

PRESENT  PLANT 

The  present  equipment  consists  of  49  buildings  and  311  acres  of  land. 
The  equipment  is  modern  and  complete. 

TRADES 

Practical  instruction  is  given  in  farming,  dairying,  horticulture,  dressmaking, 
cooking,  laundering,  housekeeping,  and  in  TWENTY  trades. 

ACADEMIC 

There  is  a  carefully  graded  school,  including  courses  in  agriculture, 
teaching,  stenography,  business  practice,  telegraphy,  and  industrial  art. 

OUTING  SYSTEM 

This  affords  an  extended  residence  in  carefully  selected  families,  with  in¬ 
struction  in  public  schools,  sewing,  housekeeping,  and  practice  at  their  trades. 
Students  earft  regular  wages  and  at  present  have  about  $40,000  to  their  credit 
in  bank  drawing  interest. 

PURPOSE 

To  train  Indians  as  teachers,  home  makers,  mechanics  and  industrial  leaders 
either  among  their  own  people  or  in  competition  with  the  whites. 


Faculty .  79 

Enrollment  for  fiscal  year  1912 .  1,031 

Returned  students  and  graduates .  5,616 


RESULTS 

Graduates  and  returned  students  are  leaders  and  teachers  among  their  people; 
291  with  the  Government  as  Supervisors,  Superintendents,  Teachers,  etc.,  in 
Government  schools.  Remainder  are  good  home  makers,  successful  in  busi¬ 
ness,  the  professions,  and  the  industries. 
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Where  Do  the  Indians  Come  From? 

By  Franz  Boas. 

HEN  the  Spaniards  first  visited  the  shores  of 
America  and  came  into  contact  with  the  Indians,  a 
race  entirely  unknown  to  them,  the  question  was 
asked,  “What  is  the  origin  of  these  people?”  and, 
in  accordance  with  the  prevailing  notions  of  the 
time,  the  ancient  races  mentioned  in  the  Bible  were 
compared  with  them;  and  the  idea  arose  that  the  Indians  were  re¬ 
lated  to  one  of  them,  and  that  they  must  have  originated  through 
the  migrations  of  some  of  the  European  nations.  This  idea  is  still 
held  by  many;  and  we  hear  often  that  it  is  claimed  that  the  Indians 
are  the  lost  tribes  of  Israel,  or  that  they  are  related  to  the  Welsh  or 
to  the  Egyptians  or  Phoenicians,  or  to  some  other  European  people. 

A  scientific  study  of  the  Indian  does  not  support  any  of  these 
views,  and  suggests  that  the  American  race  must  have  been  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  rest  of  the  Old  World  for  very  long  periods,  and 
that  their  civilization  has  grown  up  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Although  we  have  no  very  clear  evidence  showing  the  exact 
geological  time  when  the  American  race  reached  this  continent,  it 
seems  fairly  certain  that  the  race  itself  is  closely  related  to  the  races 
of  northeastern  Asia,  and  that  it  must  have  lived  in  America  for  a 
very  long  time.  There  was  a  time  long  ago  when  an  enormous  ice- 
sheet,  thousands  of  feet  thick,  covered  the  northern  part  of  the 
American  continent,  and  prevented  intercourse  with  Asia.  At  the 
present  time  we  cannot  prove  that  man  was  here  before  the  Arctic 
ice  attained  this  extent,  although  it  is  not  at  all  impossible  that  the 
arrival  of  the  American  race  may  have  antedated  the  interruption 
of  communication  with  Asia.  It  seems  quite  certain,  however,  that 
we  must  assume  that  the  American  Indian  reached  our  continent  at 
least  at  the  time  when,  after  the  retreat  of  the  glaciers,  connection 
with  Asia  was  first  re-established.  This  must  have  been  many 
thousand  years  ago. 
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That  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  American  on  our  shores  dates 
back  many  thousand  years  is  proved  by  the  great  differences  in  ap¬ 
pearance  between  the  Indians  of  different  parts  of  the  continent,  and 
by  the  development  of  a  large  number  of  different  languages,  the 
formation  of  which  must  have  required  very  long  periods.  Neither 
is  it  necessary  to  assume  that  all  the  Americans  arrived  on  our  con¬ 
tinent  at  the  same  time;  but  in  all  probability  there  was  a  slow  filter¬ 
ing-through  of  people  from  the  west,  that  is  to  say,  from  Asia,  east¬ 
ward.  It  seems  also  very  plausible  that  the  movements  of  people 
were  not  in  one  direction  only,  but  that  a  repeopling  of  Siberia  by 
American  tribes  occurred  in  the  course  of  these  events. 

The  people  who  came  to  our  shores  were  in  all  probability  hunt¬ 
ers  and  fishermen,  who  had  the  art  of  using  fire,  and  who  may  have 
been  accompanied  by  the  domesticated  dog.  The  art  of  domesticat¬ 
ing  other  animals,  and  the  cultivation  of  plants,  as  well  as  the  use  of 
pottery,  were  in  all  probability  unknown. 

The  belief  that  the  arts  of  the  American  Indians  were  related  to 
those  of  the  Old  World,  and  carried  over  by  immigrants  from  the 
Old  World,  is  based  largely  on  a  supposed  similarity  between  the 
civilization  that  the  Spaniards  found  in  Mexico,  Central  America, 
and  Peru  and  those  of  older  periods  of  the  Old  World.  It  is  easy 
to  show,  however,  that  the  similarities  were  simply  those  similari¬ 
ties  which  are  common  to  all  forms  of  social  life  that  develop  in 
more  densely  inhabited  areas,  while  the  differences  between  the  two 
are  fundamental. 

If  the  Central  Americans  had  learned  their  arts  from  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  or  other  Mediterranean  people,  as  has  often  been  claimed,  we 
should  suppose  that  the  essential  basis  of  their  life  would  also  show 
a  certain  relationship.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  find  that  the  plants 
on  which  they  lived,  and  the  industries  which  they  had  developed, 
seem  quite  independent  in  the  Eastern  and  Western  Hemispheres. 
The  excavations  made  in  many  parts  of  Europe  show  that  the  agri¬ 
culture  of  Europe  developed  at  a  very  early  time,  before  the  use  of 
metals  was  known,  and  that  wheat  and  barley  were  the  two  grains  on 
which  man  subsisted.  At  a  very  early  time  cattle  were  domesti¬ 
cated.  One  feature,  particularly,  differentiates  the  development  of 
European  and  Mediterranean  agriculture  from  that  of  the  rest  of 
the  world.  In  many  regions  man  had  learned  to  cultivate  plants, 
but  the  cultivation  was  always  carried  on  by  means  of  his  hands. 
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The  seeds  were  placed  in  holes  made  with  a  digging  stick,  and  the 
ground  was  prepared  either  with  a  digging-stick  alone  or  sometimes 
with  the  help  of  a  simple  hoe  made  of  stone,  bone,  or  wood.  No¬ 
where,  however,  had  man  learned  to  employ  the  services  of  animals 
to  further  extend  his  agriculture.  Only  in  Europe  did  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  animals  and  the  use  of  the  plow,  which  was  worked  with 
the  help  of  animals,  lead  to  the  culture  of  fields  in  our  sense  of  the 
term.  In  all  other  parts  of  the  world  agriculture  remained  similar 
to  our  cultivation  of  the  garden.  This  development  in  Europe  was 
still  further  helped  by  the  use  of  the  wheel,  the  invention  of  which 
goes  back  into  early  antiquity,  and  which  led  to  the  invention  of  the 
cart  for  purposes  of  transportation. 

It  is  remarkable  that  none  of  these  inventions  was  shared  in  by 
the  Indians  of  even  the  most  civilized  tribes  of  America.  The  plants 
cultivated  by  them  differed  from  the  plants  cultivated  by  the  people 
of  the  Old  World.  Neither  wheat  and  barley  nor  the  later  plants, 
such  as  millet,  lentils,  peas,  were  found  here;  but,  instead  of  that, 
the  agriculture  of  the  Indian  centers  around  the  use  of  Indian  corn 
or  maize,  beans,  and  squashes.  Indian  corn  is  a  descendent  of  a 
wild  grass  growing  in  the  mountains  of  Central  America  and  Mex¬ 
ico,  and  therefore  must  have  been  first  cultivated  in  that  area.  The 
domestication  of  animals,  their  use  for  agricultural  purposes,  and 
the  invention  of  the  wheel  were  not  found  in  America,  and  set  off 
Indian  agriculture  sharply  from  that  of  the  Old  World. 

If  nothing  else  were  known,  that  would  be  enough  to  show  clearly 
that  there  cannot  be  any  early  relationship  between  American  civi¬ 
lization  and  Old  World  civilization;  but  other  points  can  be  brought 
forward  which  will  corroborate  our  conclusion.  The  Indians  did 
know  the  use  of  precious  metals,  and  the  invention  of  bronze  had 
been  made  in  Central  America  and  among  the  most  advanced  peo¬ 
ple  of  South  America;  but  the  uses  to  which  the  metal  was  put  were 
very  limited,  and  there  is  nothing  that  connects  the  types  of  bronze 
implements  found  in  America  with  the  bronze  implements  of  any 
period  of  the  Old  World.  So  far  as  the  actual  utensils  are  con¬ 
cerned,  bronze  has  always  been  quite  insignificant  in  America,  while 
for  a  long  time  a  great  variety  of  utensils  were  made  of  bronze  in 
Europe,  northern  Africa,  and  Asia. 

It  has  also  been  claimed  that  there  is  a  certain  similarity  in  archi¬ 
tecture,  attention  having  been  called  particularly  to  the  pyramids 
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of  Central  America  and  those  of  Egypt.  These,  however,  are  quite 
different  in  character.  The  American  pyramid  is,  on  the  whole,  a 
sub-structure  for  a  building,  generally  a  temple;  while  the  Egyptian 
pyramid  is  a  tomb,  quite  distinct  in  plan  and  construction. 

It  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  remarkable  facts  that  while  in  Eu¬ 
rope  stone  architecture  did  not  develop  anywhere  until  after  metals 
had  been  in  full  use,  while  it  may  even  be  said  that  in  western  and 
northern  Europe  stone  architecture  did  not  develop  until  after  it  had 
been  taught  to  the  people  of  Europe  by  the  Romans,  the  Indians 
developed  a  high  architectural  art  before  any  metal  tools  were  used 
by  them. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  details  of  the  more  advanced  types  of  civi¬ 
lization  in  America  and  those  of  the  Old  World  were  quite  different 
in  character. 

Equally  convincing  is  the  distribution  of  the  higher  types  of 
civilization  on  the  American  continent.  American  agriculture  never 
extended  to  the  more  northern  parts  of  the  continent.  In  the  East 
it  reached  its  extreme  northern  extension  at  the  Kennebec  River; 
in  the  middle  parts  of  the  continent  it  extended  as  far  north  as  the 
middle  course  of  the  Missouri;  while  on  the  Pacific  coast  it  did  not 
extend  northward  of  southern  California.  The  plants  are  every¬ 
where  the  same  as  those  still  in  Central  America,  showing  clearly 
that  the  home  of  this  agriculture  must  have  been  in  the  central  parts 
of  the  continent.  Thus  a  great  gap  is  left  between  the  agricultural 
peoples  of  the  Old  World  and  those  of  the  New  World,  the  whole 
northwestern  part  of  America  and  the  whole  northeastern  part  of 
Asia  being  devoid  of  agriculture.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  art 
of  pottery.  In  Central  America  the  most  beautiful  pottery  products 
are  found,  and  the  art  extends  all  over  the  central  part  of  the  con¬ 
tinent,  northeastward  toward  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  but  nowhere 
is  pottery  made  with  the  potter’s  wheel.  N  orthwest  of  a  line  drawn, 
roughly  speaking,  from  California  to  Hudson  Bay,  pottery  is  un¬ 
known.  The  same  is  true  of  Siberia.  We  must  only  except  here 
one  thin  line  of  pottery-using  people  which  spreads  from  Japan 
northward  to  Bering  Sea,  and  across  the  Arctic  coast  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  continent.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  pottery  areas  of  the 
Old  World  and  those  of  the  New  World  are  also  separated  by  an 
enormous  territory  in  which  pottery  is  unknown.  In  short,  the  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  distribution  of  the  more  advanced  types  of  culture 
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found  in  Central  America  shows  everywhere  that  their  use  is  found 
in  the  adjoining  countries  to  the  north  and  to  the  south,  but  that  the 
arts  are  gradually  lost  northwestward,  and  are  thus  completely 
separated  from  the  arts  of  Asia. 

Neither  would  it  be  easy  to  construct  the  bridge  connecting 
South  America,  by  way  of  the  Pacific  islands,  with  the  Old  World. 
It  is  true  that  ideas  seem  to  have  percolated  in  little  drops  across 
Bering  Strait  into  the  American  continent,  and  that  perhaps  a  few 
ideas  and  inventions  may  also  have  come  across  the  Pacific  islands 
to  the  shore  of  South  America;  butwhatever  there  is  is  so  insignificant, 
as  compared  to  the  great  development  of  American  civilization,  that 
we  must  conclude  that,  in  its  origin  and  growth,  American  culture 
has  been  essentially  indigenous  and  practically  uninfluenced  by  the 
advances  made  in  the  Old  World. 


One  of  the  Earliest  Trails  of  the  Red 
Men  Through  the  Mountains  of 
Pennsylvania: 


By  George  P .  Donehoo ,  D.  D. 

F  YOU  stand  between  the  two  trees  shown  in  the 
illustration  on  page  451,  with  your  face  toward  the 
west,  you  will  look  upon  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
river  scenes  in  America.  Before  you,  on  the  oppo¬ 
site  side  of  the  broad  waters  of  the  Susquehanna, 
stands  the  great,  grim  ridge  of  the  Blue  Hill,  with  its  clearly  marked 
features  of  a  human  face,  cut  by  the  forces  of  nature  out  of  the 
rocks  at  the  mountain  summit.  This  face  is  called  the  “Profile  of 
Shikellamy,”  in  honor  of  the  Iroquois  diplomat  who  made  the  In¬ 
dian  town  of  Shamokin  his  headquarters  for  many  years.  To  the 
right  of  the  Blue  Hill,  cutting  its  way  through  the  mountain  ridges 
from  its  far  distant  headwaters,  sweep  the  waters  of  the  West 
Branch,  which  unites  just  before  you  with  the  waters  of  the  North 
Branch,  and  then  together  these  wedded  streams  sweep  on  south¬ 
ward,  in  magnificent  curves,  past  the  place  where  John  Harris  had 
his  ferry  in  the  days  long  gone  by  and  where  now  stands  the  city  of 
Harrisburg.  'The  town  which  lies  back  of  you  is  now  called  Sun- 
burg,  but  in  the  days  when  the  canoes  of  the  red  men  glided  down 
the  waters  of  the  river,  through  the  forest-enshrouded  wilderness 
on  either  side,  it  was  called  Shamokin. 

If  you  are  the  least  bit  imaginative,  and  have  a  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  the  region  about  you,  the  mountains  and  rivers  can  be 
filled  with  the  memories  of  other  days.  You  can  see  the  war  parties 
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of  the  Iroquois,  as  they  glide  out  of  the  waters  of  the  Otzinachson, 
now  called  the  West  Branch,  from  the  distant  domain  of  the  Sen¬ 
ecas  in  the  northland;  or,  you  may  hear  the  shouts  of  the  war¬ 
riors,  from  the  vales  of  Wyoming,  as  they  come  winding  through 
the  hills  of  the  North  Branch.  And  then,  as  the  bright  stars  appear 
in  the  sky,  you  may  look  out  into  the  dim  mountains,  which  are 
outlined  like  black  clouds  along  the  western  horizon,  and  see  the 
visions  which  are  to  become  realities — beyond  the  silence  of  that 
great  wilderness  on  the  shores  of  the  “Beautiful  River.”  In  the 
days  long  before  the  coming  of  the  white  man  the  mighty  Susque- 
hannocks,  whose  warriors  were  met  by  John  Smith  in  1608,  held 
dominion  over  all  of  the  region.  Of  these  great  warriors  Smith 
says:  “Such  great  and  well  proportioned  men  are  seldom  seen,  for 
they  seemed  like  giants  to  the  English — yea  to  their  neighbors.” 
These  masters  of  the  Susquehanna  Valley  were  called  Andastes  by 
the  French,  and  Minquaas  by  the  Dutch  and  Swedish  writers.  The 
former  name  was  corrupted  to  Conestogas  by  the  English.  Their 
villages  were  strung  from  Carantouan,  just  over  the  New  York  line, 
to  the  mouth  of  Octorara  Creek,  near  the  Maryland  line.  The  trails 
of  this  great  tribe  ran  up  the  West  Branch,  and  then  over  the  great 
divide  to  the  waters  of  the  Ohio.  It  is  barely  possible  that  the 
“Black  Minquaas,”  of  whom  so  much  is  said  and  so  little  known, 
were  one  of  the  branches  of  this  nation  living  on  the  Ohio  River. 
The  Iroquois,  although  related  to  the  Susquehannocks,  engaged  in 
war  with  them  and  ultimately  overwhelmed  them  at  the  fort  at 
Wrightstown — almost  directly  east  of  Carlisle  on  the  Susquehanna 
River — in  1676.  In  these  early  days  the  red  man  crossed  from  the 
upper  waters  of  the  Delaware  to  the  Wyoming  Valley,  and  then 
by  way  of  the  North  Branch  reached  the  site  of  Shamokin.  From 
this  point  the  trail  ran  up  the  West  Branch,  and  then  over  the 
divide  to  the  waters  of  the  Allegheny. 

Nearly  a  generation  before  Washington  took  his  first  trip  over 
the  mountains  with  Christopher  Gist  to  the  place  where  Pittsburgh 
was  to  rise  out  of  the  unbroken  forests,  Shikellamy  was  appointed 
by  the  Iroquois  as  their  deputy  at  Shamokin,  with  special  over¬ 
sight  of  the  affairs  of  the  Delaware  and  Shawnee.  From  an  Indian 
point  of  view  its  site  was  the  most  strategic  point  in  the  entire  State. 
From  here  he  could  reach  all  of  the  great  trails  leading  north, 
south,  east,  and  west.  Just  above  it  on  the  North  Branch  stood 
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the  important  village,  or  villages,  of  Wyoming;  to  the  south  ran 
the  “Warriors  Path”  to  the  Potomac,  and  on  the  land  of  the  hated 
Cherokee  and  Catawba,  the  enemies  of  the  Iroquois  “since  the 
world  began,”  as  one  of  the  chiefs  said;  to  the  east,  and  to  the  upper 
waters  of  the  Delaware,  ran  the  eastern  branch  of  the  oldest  trail 
between  the  Susquehanna  and  Delaware;  to  the  west  ran  the  branch 
of  this  same  trail  to  the  upper  Allegheny  and  the  Ohio.  This  great 
trail  had  been  used  by  the  “Black  Minquaas”  and  the  Wenro  long 
years  before  the  white  man  had  set  his  feet  upon  the  trails  of  the 
unknown  wilderness  beyond  the  mountains.  The  Indians  of  his¬ 
toric  times  used  this  trail,  even  after  the  trail  from  Harris’  Ferry 
to  the  Ohio,  by  way  of  Bloody  Run,  had  become  a  well-beaten  path¬ 
way  for  the  Indians  and  traders.  Its  course  from  Shamokin  was 
up  the  West  Branch  to  the  mouth  of  Bald  Eagle  Creek,  at  Lock 
H  aven;  then  up  this  creek  to  Marsh  Creek;  along  the  northern  side 
of  this  creek  to  the  divide;  over  the  hills  to  Clearfield,  and  from 
there  directly  to  Kittanning,  on  the  Allegheny  River.  Part  of  this 
route  was  no  doubt  followed  by  Arnold  Viele,  the  Dutch  trader, 
who  went  to  the  Ohio  in  1692.  This  intrepid  explorer  and  trader 
was  possibly  the  first  white  man  whose  eyes  gazed  upon  the  place 
where  Pittsburgh  now  stands.  What  a  world  of  beauty  he  looked 
upon  as  he  glided  down  the  Allegheny  and  Ohio,  through  a  wilder¬ 
ness  of  primeval  forests,  which  had  never  been  touched  by  the  axe 
of  the  white  man.  Even  now,  after  these  years  of  utterly  wreckless 
slaughter  of  the  forests,  which  once  swept  in  unbroken  billows  over 
the  mountain  summits  from  the  Susquehanna  to  the  Ohio,  this 
region  along  the  northern  trail  is  beautiful  beyond  the  power  of  the 
camera  to  picture. 

It  may  seem  strange,  if  you  look  at  a  map  and  note  the  relative 
positions  of  Sunbury  and  Pittsburgh,  that  such  a  route  was  ever  taken 
by  a  traveler  from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburgh.  Yet  such  was  the 
course  taken  by  Christian  F.  Post  in  1758,  as  he  went  westward  to 
the  Ohio  Indians.  It  also  seems  strange  that  the  British  should 
build  a  fort  at  this  point,  to  hold  back  the  French  and  Indians  at 
Fort  Duquesne — and  yet  such  was  the  case.  Fort  Augusta,  which 
stood  at  a  point  marked  by  the  stone  shown  in  the  illustration  on 
page  451,  was  built  in  the  year  following  Braddock’s  defeat,  for  the 
protection  of  the  English  settlements  against  the  French  army  at 
Fort  Duquesne  as  well  as  a  place  of  refuge  for  the  scattered  frontier 
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families.  The  building  of  Fort  Augusta  by  the  provincial  author¬ 
ities  in  1756  was  one  of  the  wisest  things  which  was  done  in  that  era  of 
blindness  and  blunders.  This  fort  stood  as  the  only  real  barrier  in 
the  way  of  the  French  army  at  Fort  Duquesne  and  the  frontier  settle¬ 
ments  in  the  province.  And  the  French  commander  on  the  Ohio 
realized  this  when  it  was  too  late  to  do  anything.  A  French  force 
really  did  reach  the  mouth  of  Loyal  Sock  Creek,  intending  to  build  a 
fort  at  Shamokin — and  found  the  British  flag  flying  on  Fort  Augusta. 
For  once  the  tardy  province  had  gotten  there  in  time  to  outwit  the 
French.  Had  Sieur  Contracceur  been  thoroughly  posted  on  the 
topography  of  Pennsylvania,  he  would  have  sent  a  force  of  his  soldiers 
to  Shamokin  to  erect  a  fort  just  as  soon  as  he  had  sent  Edward 
Ward  back  to  Fort  Cumberland  from  the  Ohio.  But  he  did  not,  and 
so  lost  his  one  grand  chance  of  occupying  a  point  from  which  he 
could  have  cut  any  British  army  which  was  sent  across  the  moun¬ 
tains.  But  the  suggestions  for  a  fort  at  this  point  did  not  come 
from  any  of  the  slow-moving  statesmen  of  the  day,  but  from  Sca- 
rouady,  the  Oneida  chief,  who  had  advised  Governor  Morris  to  do 
so  a  year  before  it  was  done.  Scarouady  knew  the  topography  of 
the  region  between  the  Susquehanna  and  the  Ohio,  and  he  knew 
that  Shamokin  was  the  point  from  which  both  the  French  and  In¬ 
dians  would  strike  the  English  settlements.  The  possibilities  of 
history  are  many.  Had  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania  not  built 
Fort  Augusta  in  1756,  and  had  the  French  occupied  this  point 
immediately  after  the  erection  of  Fort  Duquesne — Pittsburgh  to¬ 
day  might  be  called  St.  Louis. 

In  the  days  which  followed  Braddock’s  defeat  the  British  flag, 
flying  over  Fort  Augusta,  marked  the  limits  of  civilization  and 
British  dominion  on  the  way  to  the  Ohio.  Beyond  the  ridges  of 
mountains  a  brooding  wilderness  of  unbroken  forests,  which 
stretched  to  the  waters  of  the  Ohio,  and  then  swept  westward  to¬ 
wards  the  Mississippi.  Then  came  the  years  when  those  waters  of 
the  West  Branch  ran  red  with  the  blood  of  the  too  intrepid  frontiers¬ 
men,  who  had  strayed  too  far  into  the  domain  of  the  red  man. 
And  then,  when  the  fullness  of  time  had  come,  homes  were  hewn 
out  of  the  forests,  and  cities  were  budded  out  of  the  rocks  of  the 
mountains,  and  the  vision  of  the  past  had  become  the  reality  of  the 
present.  What  a  wonder,  what  a  mystery  the  evolution  of  this 
great  wilderness  of  forests  and  mountains  into  a  land  of  homes  and 
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cities  really  is.  Do  we  ever  stop  to  think  of  the  poetry,  the  sub¬ 
limity  of  it  all  ? 

Arnold  Viele,  Andrew  Montour,  Christian  Post,  Shikellamy, 
Scarouady,  and  a  host  of  other  travelers  whose  feet  once  trod  this 
great  northern  trail  have  departed.  So  have  the  great  brooding 
pine  and  hemlock  forests  departed  into  the  memories  of  the  days 
which  have  been.  The  feather-crested  warrior  of  the  mountains 
and  northern  rivers  has  faded  into  the  mists  of  the  land  of  the  things 
which  have  been.  The  American  Indian  is  disappearing  just  as  the 
American  frontiersman  is  disappearing.  The  frontiersman  has  be¬ 
come  the  builder  of  cities  and  railroads,  and  the  Indian,  who  once 
wore  the  breech-clout  and  carried  the  scalping  knife,  now  wears  the 
apparel  of  civilization  and  carries  the  implements  of  useful  skill. 
The  Indian  disappearing  ?  Yes,  just  as  our  white  ancestors  dis¬ 
appeared — to  give  place  to  what  we  are.  Just  as  the  winding  In¬ 
dian  trail  over  the  West  Branch  valley  has  disappeared — but,  in  its 
place  there  is  a  trail  of  steel  carrying  the  wealth  of  a  new  world, 
which  has  arisen  out  of  a  brooding  wilderness  of  forests. 


Albert  K.  Smiley  Memorial  Service: 

By  F.  A.  McKenzie . 


T  FIVE  o’clock  Wednesday  afternoon,  April  14th,  the 
delegates  to  the  Mohonk  Peace  Conference 
gathered  in  special  session  for  a  memorial  service 
for  the  founder  of  the  Indian  Conference  and  of 
the  Peace  Conference.  The  service  was  as  simple 
and  dignified  as  was  the  character  of  the  man  com¬ 
memorated.  All  seemed  to  be  the  unconscious  ex¬ 
pression  of  this  place  and  occasion,  so  hallowed  by  the  thought  of 
the  man  departed  and  of  the  glory  remaining.  Whittier’s  hymn, 
“All  as  God  Wills,”  a  favorite  of  Mr.  Smiley’s,  was  sung  as  a  solo 
by  Miss  McNamee  in  most  unaffected  clearness  of  tone  and  articu¬ 
lation.  The  clergyman  in  charge,  Dr.  Eaton,  read  the  chapter  on 
charity  in  Corinthians  and  followed  with  prayer.  Then  Miss  Mc¬ 
Namee  sang  as  a  second  solo,  the  “Smiley  Hymn,”  so  named  just 
after  Mr.  Smiley’s  death,  as  the  hymn  was  in  process  of  publication. 

The  first  speaker  was  President  Brown,  of  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity,  who  spoke  of  Mr.  Smiley’s  relation  to  Indians  and  to  the 
Indian  Conference.  Because  of  his  large  vision,  Mr.  Smiley  was 
able  to  harness  the  forces  of  the  world  to  secure  notable  results. 
His  hospitality  was  unique;  it  found  new  ways  to  make  the  friendly 
intercourse  of  men  work  to  further  great  ideas  and  to  bring  great 
achievements.  His  conferences  were  directed  by  high  idealism  but 
to  practical  ends,  through  the  creation  of  public  sentiment.  A 
great  part  of  whatever  good  has  come  to  the  Indian  in  the  last  thirty 
years  has  found  its  dynamic  center  at  Mohonk.  Starting  with  the 
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Indians  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Smiley  widened  his  program  un¬ 
til  it  almost  attained  to  the  study  of  the  reorganization  of  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  races  of  mankind  and  merged  into  a  plan  for  the  true 
foundation  of  the  peace  of  the  world. 

Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  was  the  only  other  speaker.  He  made  evident 
the  fact  that  the  Mohonk  friends  gathered  neither  to  mourn  nor  to 
eulogize,  but  to  thank  God  for  a  great  life,  and  to  learn  some  lessons 
for  themselves.  Some  men  are  great  because  of  the  possession  of 
some  one  great  quality,  some  concentration  of  power  along  a  single 
line.  Some  men  are  great  because  of  an  extraordinary  equipoise 
of  conflicting  characteristics.  Such  were  George  Washington  and 
Albert  K.  Smiley.  Mr.  Smiley  was  a  great  idealist  but  he  was  also 
a  great  executive;  he  made  the  visions  come  true.  He  was  a  man 
of  great  gentleness  and  kindness,  but  he  was  also  a  man  of  strong, 
sturdy,  virile  will.  The  words,  “Thy  gentleness  maketh  me  great” 
are  well  exemplified  in  him.  Nowhere  was  there  a  freer  atmos¬ 
phere  than  at  Mohonk.  Here  were  united  law  and  liberty — united 
in  the  law  of  liberty.  He  combined  the  religions  of  piety  and  of 
humanity.  He  believed  the  best  way  to  come  into  fellowship  with 
God  is  to  be  where  God  is  and  doing  the  work  that  God  wants  done. 
We  can  have  splendid  ideals  and  still  be  practical.  The  spirit  of 
Albert  K.  Smiley  is  still  living,  and  is  still  at  Mohonk.  Another 
hymn,  familiar  to  the  conference,  “It  Came  upon  the  Midnight 
Clear,”  and  the  service  was  ended. 

On  the  preceding  afternoon,  as  many  of  the  conference  delegates 
were  driven  from  the  station  to  the  heights,  nature  seemed  to  en¬ 
deavor  to  show  the  feelings  of  the  occasion,  for  the  hillsides  were 
beautiful  with  the  new  leaves  and  bright  flowers,  but  there  was  just 
enough  rain  falling  and  just  enough  sun  shining  to  throw  the  bow  of 
promise  across  the  eastern  sky. 
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Eaton  &  Sallmon 
Hymnal  of  Praise 
A.  S.  Barnes  Co. 


r J^H ROUGH  centuries  of  sin  and  woe, 
Hath  streamed  the  crimson  flood, 

While  man  in  concert  with  the  foe, 

Hath  shed  his  brother’s  blood. 

Now  lift  thy  banner,  Prince  of  Peace, 

And  let  the  cruel  war-cry  cease. 

In  vain,  mid  clamors  loud  and  rude, 

Thy  servants  seek  repose; 

See,  day  by  day,  the  strife  renewed, 

And  brethren  turned  to  foes. 

Then  lift  thy  banner,  Prince  of  Peace, 
Make  wrong  among  thy  subjects  cease. 

Still  to  the  heavens  the  weak  will  pour 
Their  loud  unanswered  cry; 

Still  wealth  doth  keep  its  secret  store 
And  want  forgotten  lie. 

Lift  high  thy  banner,  Prince  of  Peace, 

Let  hatred  die  and  love  increase. 

Thy  gospel,  Lord,  is  grace  and  love; 

O,  send  it  all  abroad, 

Till  every  heart  submissive  prove, 

And  bless  the  reigning  God. 

Come,  lift  they  banner,  Prince  of  Peace, 
And  give  the  weary  world  release. 


The  Need  in  Education: 

By  Francis  II.  Rowley* 

O  ONE  who  reads  The  Red  Man,  one  of  the 
most  attractive  of  our  national  magazines  in  its  out¬ 
ward  appearance,  its  evidences  of  artistic  workman¬ 
ship,  and  its  excellent  contributions,  will  easily  con¬ 
sent  to  write  for  it.  He  may  well  fear  that  his  article 
will  fall  below  the  high  standard  of  the  others  that 
appear  with  it.  I  am  venturing,  however,  in  the  in¬ 
terests  of  a  great  cause,  to  hope  that  some  of  the 
many  teachers  who  read  this  periodical  may  find  here  something 
worthy  of  their  thought. 

Years  ago  when  Mr.  George  T.  Angell,  my  predecessor,  was  in 
Florence,  he  visited  the  celebrated  American  artist,  Hiram  Powers. 
Very  naturally  they  talked  of  many  things  that  concerned  their  na¬ 
tive  land.  Among  these  was  the  subject  of  education,  and  the  train¬ 
ing  of  those  with  whom  the  future  of  the  Nation  was  indissolubly 
bound.  Mr.  Powers,  in  the  midst  of  the  conversation,  paused  a 
moment  and  then,  turning  to  his  guest,  said,  “The  supreme  need  in 
America  to-day  is  the  education  of  the  heart.” 

With  growing  clearness  of  vision  educators  are  feeling  the  force 
of  the  truth  thus  uttered.  So  far  has  this  gone  that  in  many  quarters 
one  hears  the  phrase,  “The  Coming  Education,”  and  by  that  is 
meant  just  this  cultivation  of  those  finer  and  nobler  faculties  of  the 
human  soul  without  which  there  can  be  no  high  manhood  or  woman¬ 
hood.  The  mere  development  of  the  intellect,  till  it  masters  many 
a  field  of  science,  till  it  can  plan  and  execute,  till  it  can  achieve  its 
goals  both  in  the  intellectual  and  material  realm,  is  no  guaranty  of 
moral  probity,  or  of  a  character  upon  which  the  family  or  the  State 
may  build.  The  criminal  classes  are  by  no  means  the  most  ignorant. 

^President  of  the  American  Humane  Education  Society,  The  Massachusetts  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  and  the  Parent  American  Band  of  Mercy,  45  Milk 
Street,  Boston. 
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There  are  college  graduates  among  them  and  men  with  keen  and 
clever  minds.  The  finer  the  temper  of  the  Damascus  blade  the  dead¬ 
lier  its  work  when  in  the  hands  of  the  selfish  and  cruel. 

The  men  who  have  been  the  world’s  mightiest  helpers  and  saviors 
have  been  its  greatest  lovers.  Not  its  Alexanders,  its  Caesars,  its 
Napoleons.  Rather  those  who  like  Jesus,  St.  Francisof  Assisi,  John 
Howard,  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  a  host  of  others  we  might  name, 
have  put  the  unconquerable  power  of  their  surrendered  lives  under 
the  heavy  burdens  of  their  fellows,  bearing  their  sorrows,  carrying 
their  griefs.  The  wars  that  have  desolated  the  earth,  the  crimes 
that  have  stained  blood-red  unnumbered  pages  of  human  history, 
the  race  prejudices  that  have  bred  embittering  hatreds  and  built  di¬ 
viding  barriers  between  man  and  man, — who  can  conceive  of  those 
curses  of  the  race  springing  from  souls  trained  in  the  principles  of 
a  large  and  generous  humanity? 

And  this  is  what  we  mean  by  “Humane  Education.”  It  is  not 
simply  teaching  kindness  and  justice  to  animals.  It  is  as  broad  and 
far-reaching  as  life  itself.  Its  end  is  the  humanizing  of  all  our  re¬ 
lationships,  until  every  man,  irrespective  of  color,  creed,  or  nation¬ 
ality,  is  recognized  as  a  brother  in  the  one  great  family  of  mankind 
and  treated  as  such.  The  elemental  principles  of  this  education  are 
justice,  fair  play,  kindness,  sympathy  with  all  the  weak  and  unfortu¬ 
nate,  and  that  unselfish  service  that  knows  the  holy  joy  of  ministry. 
Nothing  can  be  more  evident  than  that  when  these  principles  have 
become  the  guiding  factors  in  a  nation’s  life,  war,  class  hatreds,  mob 
violence,  and  such  crimes  as  too  often  disgrace  our  civilization  must 
cease.  Only  on  such  character  as  is  the  resultant,  moreover,  of  this 
teaching  can  an  enduring  republic  be  built. 

This  humane  education,  wherever  it  has  been  introduced,  has 
proved  a  most  refining  and  uplifting  force.  Whole  communities 
have  been  transformed  by  it.  Scores  of  teachers  have  borne  witness 
to  the  changes  wrought  in  their  schools  and  neighborhood  through 
its  introduction  in  the  form  of  Band  of  Mercy  organization.  Indeed 
one  cannot  be  kind  even  to  the  least  of  life’s  children  without  be¬ 
coming  conscious  within  himself  of  something  that  gladdens  and 
blesses  him.  These  divine  acts  of  justice  and  good  will  bring  their 
own  quick  and  ennobling  reward.  Few  kinds  of  teaching  seem 
more  effective  also  in  predisposing  the  heart  to  the  highest  mora1 
and  religious  influences. 
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The  San  Francisco  Call  says  of  a  certain  section  of  the  city: 

People  in  the  Jefferson  School  district  are  frequently  heard  to  remark  the 
change  that  has  come  over  the  spirit  of  the  locality.  A  few  years  ago  a  China¬ 
man  was  unsafe  thereabout.  If  he  wasn’t  forced  into  unequal  hand-to-hand 
battle,  he  was  pelted  with  stones  and  made  to  think  that  existence  in  this  country 
had  more  penalties  than  the  annual  poll-tax.  Woe  to  the  stray  dog  or  cat 
which  ran  into  the  territory  of  the  young  barbarians  south  of  Market  Street. 

To-day  the  Jefferson  School  is  one  of  the  most  orderly  in  all  the  city.  And 
why?  Because  every  school  child  down  that  way,  as  soon  as  he  is  old  enough 
to  write  his  name,  is  made  a  member  of  an  army  for  the  prevention  of  all  the 
old  evils,  and  no  blue-frocked,  brass-buttoned  guardian  of  the  peace  could  ever 
have  done  a  tithe  of  the  good  that  those  children  have  accomplished.  For  the 
last  four  years  the  principal  of  the  Jefferson  School,  Miss  M.  M.  Murphy,  has 
been  organizing  the  pupils  of  all  the  various  classes  into  Bands  of  Mercy. 

A  teacher  in  Syracuse  writes:  “Nothing  ever  helped  me  so  much 
to  manage  these  rough  boys  as  teaching  kindness  to  animals.” 

Among  the  hundred  distinguished  college  presidents  who  have 
indicated  their  most  cordial  indorsement  of  this  work  are  such  men 
as  President  Lowell  of  Harvard,  President  Wilson,  formerly  of 
Princeton,  and  President  Judson  of  Chicago. 

Cruelty,  like  a  hundred  other  evil  things,  is  the  child  of  darkness 
nourished  by  the  foster-mother  of  ignorance.  The  night  disappears 
when  the  day  arrives.  We  accept  the  words  of  Victor  Hugo:  “The 
true  human  division  is  this, — the  luminous  and  the  shady.  To  di¬ 
minish  the  number  of  the  shady  and  increase  that  of  the  luminous _ 

that  is  the  object.  That  is  why  we  cry — ‘Education!  Knowledge!’ 
To  learn  to  read  is  to  light  the  fire;  every  syllable  spelled  out  is 
a  spark.”  This  is  true  in  the  moral  world  as  in  the  intellectual. 

Science,  sweeping  with  its  critical  eye  all  realms  of  life,  bids  us 
acknowledge  the  tie  that  binds  us  to  the  living  creatures  below  us 
as  well  as  to  those  whose  feet  are  on  the  same  level  as  our  own. 
Kindness  comes  from  kinship. 

Religion  teaches  that  not  a  sparrow  falls  unmarked  by  the  gra¬ 
cious  heart  of  our  Father  in  Heaven.  To  be  the  children  of  such 
a  Father  is  our  birthright  and  should  be  our  joy. 

If  I  could  write  a  book  worthy  to  outrank  every  other  in  the 
department  of  education,  I  would  dedicate  it  to  “The  Teacher  of 
the  Public  School— The  Real  Nation  Builder.” 


Conserving  and  Developing  the 
Good  in  the  Indian: 


By  Frank  G.  Speck ,  Ph.  D . 

OME  months  ago  I  wrote  an  article  for  the  Southern- 
Workman ,  entitled  “Conservation  for  the  Indians,” 
in  which  I  attempted  to  present  the  point  of  view  of 
various  people,  some  with  scientific  interests,  regard¬ 
ing  Indian  control  and  education.  The  dominant 
opinion  in  the  article  was  that  while  certain  phases  of  our  modern 
economic  life  must  be  adopted  by  the  Indians,  that  they  may  con¬ 
tinue  to  exist  in  these  days,  nevertheless  it  is  just  as  vital  for  them 
to  retain,  with  the  preservation  of  their  racial  distinctiveness,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  cultural  and  mental  traits  which  are  characteristic  of 
them.  This  whole  question  is,  of  course,  such  a  new  one  in  the 
minds  of  educators  that  it  has  hardly  had  time  to  become  generally 
understood.  A  number  of  letters  relative  to  this  article  reached 
me  from  intelligent  Indians  and  people  connected  with  Indian 
affairs,  political  or  scientific,  all  of  them  more  or  less  sympathetic 
with  the  idea  expressed  in  the  short  paper.  I  am  not  prepared  to 
expand  the  material  very  much  except  in  a  few  particulars  based  on 
observations  which  I  made  last  summer  among  the  Indians  of  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  These  are  relative  to  the  Indian  mode  of 
house  and  tent  life.  To  illustrate,  these  Montagnais  of  southern 
Labrador,  like  most  of  the  hunting  tribes  of  the  same  northern  lat¬ 
itude,  are  just  beginning  a  period  of  change  from  tent  life  to  house 
life.  This,  by  most  people,  is  regarded  as  a  sign  of  improvement 
and  is  pointed  to  with  pride  as  a  mark  of  progress.  Now,  to  the 
traveler  who  sees  these  people  living  under  native  conditions  in 
tents  all  the  year  around  and  who  sees  them  again  later  domiciled 
in  squalid  cabins  surrounded  by  filth  and  accumulated  festering 
spots  for  disease,  cannot  help  drawing  some  significant  conclusions. 
In  practically  every  village  that  I  visited  where  the  change  from 
tent  to  house  life  had  become  general,  disease  was  more  prevalent. 
Measles,  diphtheria,  tuberculosis,  and  a  host  of  other  complaints 
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were  almost  endemic  in  the  house  villages,  while  the  bands  who 
still  retained  the  tent  life  were  in  exceedingly  good  condition.  The 
reasons  for  this,  of  course,  are  obvious;  fresher  air,  ventilation,  the 
ability  to  change  the  site  when  offal  accumulates,  and  the  general 
healthier  out-of-door  influences  answer  the  question  which  should 
be  put  to  every  nomadic  tribe  considering  the  advisability  of  this 
radical  change  from  the  native  mode  of  life  to  the  modern  white  man’s 
pent-up  house  conditions.  Are  we  not  advocating  to-day  to  the 
worn-out  victims  of  disease  and  wear  in  our  own  cities  the  return 
to  an  out-door  life  in  tents?  Why,  then,  can  we  feel  satisfied  to  de¬ 
prive  a  people  who  have  this  out-of-door  sense  so  highly  devel¬ 
oped  of  the  benefit  of  our  experience,  and  push  them  actually  down¬ 
ward  one  step  by  urging  them  to  conditions  which  we  recognize  to 
be  detrimental?  To  a  people  whose  existence  is  fitted  by  nature  for 
permanent  out-of-door  mode  of  life,  it  would  be  fatal  to  urge  the 
change  and  its  attending  results  which  every  ethnologist  sees  in  the 
housed  village  tribes.  Applying  my  remarks  only  within  the  prov¬ 
ince  of  my  acquaintance,  I  should  unhesitatingly  say  that  the  north¬ 
ern  Indians  at  least  should  not  be  encouraged  to  abandon  their  tent 
life.  It  is  false  to  point  with  pride  to  the  increasing  number  of 
houses  built  each  year  on  this  or  that  reservation,  when  one  actu¬ 
ally  knows  what  the  sanitary  effect  of  the  change  is  going  to  mean  to 
the  natives.  The  more  one  thinks  about  it,  naturally  the  more 
apparent  it  becomes  that  such  outward  changes  are  no  index  of 
stable  improvement. 

As  represented  in  the  other  short  article  referred  to,  I  feel  obliged 
on  the  basis  of  additional  information  and  testimony  received  since 
then,  to  re-emphasize  the  duty  of  well-directed  philanthropy  toward 
the  Indians,  not  to  eradicate  the  advantageous  sides  of  their  life  for 
the  purpose  of  supplanting  this  with  a  made-over  white  man’s  ideal, 
which  he  himself  cannot  achieve,  but  to  provide  conditions  for  the 
Indian  physically  and  economically  favorable  for  his  own  self-gained 
prosperity  and  welfare.  More  than  this,  he  should  be  protected 
from  the  hideous 'accretions  of  our  own  complex  social  sphere  with 
which  we  are  totally  unable  to  cope  either  through  law  or  religion. 
By  leaving  the  natives  in  possession  of  many  of  their  beauties  of  the 
simple  life,  we  will  avoid  later  on  having  to  preach  to  them  a  return 
to  the  simple  life  which  we  have  to  do  to  our  own  people  to-day.  It 
is  indeed  gratifying  to  notice  the  tone  of  conservativeness  which  is 
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increasingly  becoming  more  prominent  in  the  tenor  of  our  educa¬ 
tional,  religious,  and  economic  literature.  Quoting  Mr.  Friedman, 
for  instance,  in  a  recent  number  of  T he  Red  Man:  “In  all  this  our 
purpose  should  be  not  to  make  a  poor  imitation  of  the  white  man 
out  of  the  Indian,  but  a  better  Indian,  conserving  and  developing 
those  contributions  which  he  has  brought  us  which  are  distinctively 
Indian;”  and  again,  “In  the  last  analysis  the  Indian  problem  is  a 
human  problem,  concerned  with  the  development  and  at  the  same 
time  with  the  conservation  of  a  human  race.” 

The  Indian  appears  to  be  just  at  the  beginning  now  of  a  sort  of 
renaissance  period,  marked  by  an  increase  in  numbers,  in  the  real¬ 
ization  of  his  own  power,  by  the  successful  utilization  of  many  of  his 
productions  in  modern  life  and  the  appreciation  shown  everywhere 
by  intelligent  people  of  the  treasures  of  his  art,  music,  literature, 
native  philosophy,  and  talents  in  general. 


The  Mosquito  Giant  (Ge-ne- 
dah-saio-kee): 


By  Domitilla. 

HUGE,  filmy  creature  cf  strange  proportions  and 
fierce  air  appeared  suddenly  before  the  fort  of  the 
Onondagas.  It  had  a  small  head  with  large  popping 
eyes  in  each  side,  a  long  thin  nose  that  touched  the 
ground  when  it  bent  ever  so  lightly  and  served  as 
a  stinger,  long  thread-like  legs  and  enormous  wings.  With  the  stin- 
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ger  it  sucked  the  blood  of  all  whom  it  touched  and  killed  them;  with 
its  wings  it  made  continuous  murmuring  sounds. 

It  floated  over  the  fort  like  a  great  white  cloud  by  day  and  night, 
or  lay  like  a  slender,  greyish  stick  of  great  length  outside  it,  appar¬ 
ently  dead;  then  when  the  warriors  rushed  out  to  dispatch  it  the 
creature  arose  like  a  flash  and  slew  them  all  with  its  murderous 
stinger. 

The  fort,  strong  and  well  defended,  had  thus  far  resisted  the  as¬ 
saults  of  its  most  desperate  enemies,  the  Onondaga’s  poisoned  ar¬ 
rows  putting  to  death  all  who  approached.  This  ghostly  invader, 
however,  soared  far  above  them  and  lightly  descended  again  and 
again  to  pierce  the  helpless  Onondagas  while  they  attempted  to  pro¬ 
tect  themselves  from  it. 

So  many  were  killed  in  this  way  and  by  starvation,  for  all  the 
provisions  had  been  eaten,  that  few  were  left  in  the  fort,  and  these 
few  lived  in  fear  of  being  momentarily  wiped  out  of  existence  by  this 
horror  that  continued  to  hover  about  humming  its  song  of  victory. 

Tarenawagen,  the  Great  Spirit,  listened  to  the  prayers  for  relief 
from  the  persecuted  people  and  went  to  visit  the  Onondaga  chief 
who  related  to  him  their  story  of  suffering. 

Ge-ne-dah-saio-kee,  the  Mosquito  Giant,  unaware  of  the  arrival 
of  the  Great  Spirit,  descended  upon  the  fort  in  its  usual  overpower¬ 
ing  manner.  Great  Spirit  grappled  with  the  airy  Mosquito  Giant, 
which  slipped  from  his  hold  and  flew  far  beyond  reach  of  club  or 
arrow  with  such  rapidity  that  the  Great  Spirit  did  not  even  touch 
it.  But  it  flew  away  from  the  fort. 

Tarenawagen  started  in  pursuit,  chasing  it  days  and  months; 
still  with  all  his  powers  he  could  hardly  keep  it  in  sight. 

Around  the  great  lakes  they  went,  through  ponds,  rivers,  track¬ 
less  forests  and  dark  valleys,  over  deep  snows  and  ice  of  highest 
mountains  toward  the  setting  sun,  east,  west,  north,  south,  without 
stopping  in  the  mad  race,  Ge-ne-dah-saio-kee  always  in  advance. 

At  length  they  circled  back  to  the  Onondaga  fort,  and  there  near 
it,  close  beside  the'Ge-ne-doo,  or  Salt  Lake  of  Onondaga,  the  Mos¬ 
quito  Giant  was  captured  and  crushed  for  its  many  sins  and  its  body 
dissolved  into  a  pool  of  blood. 

The  pool  of  blood  dried,  and  from  it  arose  swarms  of  little  crea¬ 
tures  in  a  cloud  that  filled  the  air  of  the  world  and  torment  men  to 
this  day,  in  die  forms  of  gnats  and  mosquitos. 


The  Feast  of  the  Animals. 

Caleb  Carter,  Nez  Perce. 

AVING  been  brought  up  by  my  grandmother, 
whom  I  always  regarded  as  my  mother  until  I  at¬ 
tained  the  age  of  nine  or  ten  years,  I  used  to  listen 
with  great  interest  to  some  of  the  legends  she  related 
to  me.  Here  is  one  which  tells  how  some  of  the 
wild  animals  received  their  present  forms  and 
characteristics: 

Long  before  the  human  race  came  to  dwell  upon 
this  world,  there  existed  a  race  of  beings  now 
known  as  bears,  wolves,  etc.  They  all  spoke  the  same  language, 
and  therefore  they  understood  each  other.  The  time  had  come 
when  all  had  to  assume  their  present  state,  so  a  great  feast  was  pre¬ 
pared.  At  this  feast  each  had  to  select  his  own  name,  a  name  by 
which  he  would  be  identified  by  the  human  beings,  also  to  choose 
what  his  chief  prey  would  be  and  in  what  parts  of  the  country  he 
would  be  found. 

The  coyote  was  always  regarded  as  an  announcer  and  chief. 
H  e  was  the  wisest  of  the  race  and  had  power  even  surpassing  the 
best  of  the  magicians.  After  everything  was  ready,  the  coyote 
announced  in  a  loud  voice  that  all  animals  should  be  seated,  and 
after  a  brief  speech  the  feast  commenced.  At  this  feast  their  fates 
were  decided.  The  sucker  having  no  spoon,  mistook  a  stick  with 
fire  on  the  end  for  a  common  piece  of  wood  and  burnt  his  lips,  so 
that  to  this  day  he  is  obliged  to  suck  his  food.  The  shiner, 
another  fish,  was  crowded  almost  out  of  the  feast  and  he  became  flat, 
as  he  is  to  this  day.  Still  another  fish,  another  form  of  sucker, 
used  a  flint  for  a  spoon  and  cut  his  lips. 

After  the  feast  all  were  gathered  together.  The  eagle  said  his 
dwelling  place  would  be  among  the  mountains  and  deer  and  other 
wild  game  his  prey.  His  feathers  would  supply  the  warrior’s 
warbonnet  and  his  name  would  be  Eagle.  Bears  came  in  turn.  They, 
too,  announced  their  names  and  the  habits  by  which  they  were  to  be 
identified.  During  all  this  the  coyote  was  jealous,  because  some 
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one  mentioned  the  very  name  he  wished  to  choose.  So  it  happened 
that  the  names,  appearance,  and  habits  of  all  the  animals  were 
changed. 

While  various  ones  were  announcing  their  names,  the  coyote’s 
curiosity  was  aroused  by  a  feathered  being,  whom  he  admired  very 
much.  Every  now  and  then  he  would  breathe  a  sigh  of  relief  and 
stretch  out  his  huge  wings  and  fold  them  again,  and  sit  back  at 
ease.  He,  the  coyote,  wondered  what  this  fellow  would  choose  as 
a  mode  of  living.  After  every  one  except  this  feathered  being  and 
the  coyote  had  gotten  through,  the  coyote  arose  and  told  the  people 
that  his  occupation  would  be  to  look  for  mice  as  prey,  also  for  vari¬ 
ous  shrubs,  berries,  and  perhaps  some  eggs  and  young  animals,  and 
his  name  would  be  changed  from  that  of  "Spielie”  to  the  one  by 
which  he  is  know  at  home  to  this  day. 

When  everybody  was  about  ready  to  go  and  take  up  his  abode, 
this  much  admired  feathered  being  got  up,  and  said,  "After  listening 
to  all  that  each  one  has  had  to  say,  I  have  decided  that  my  name, 
hereafter,  shall  be  Buzzard,  and  I  shall  look  for  nothing  but  the  rot¬ 
ten  carcasses  of  various  game  that  my  brothers,  the  eagles  and  the 
condors,  shall  have  left.”  The  coyote  jumped  up  and  said,  "Here, 
I  have  been  looking  you  over  and  admiring  your  physical  develop¬ 
ment;  you  don’t  mean  to  say  that  you  are  not  going  to  exercise  the 
same!”  With  that  he  slapped  him  right  and  left,  so  that  to  this  day 
we  see  the  buzzard  soaring  around  and  around  above  a  dead  horse  or 
cow.  After  this,  all  departed  for  their  various  quarters.  The 
coyote  stayed  at  home  while  his  friends,  the  foxes,  wolves,  bears, 
cougars,  and  deer,  all  made  for  the  woods  among  the  mountains.  All 
the  fish  abandoned  their  human  characteristics  and  dived  into  the 
streams.  The  mountain  goat  and  the  big  horn  made  for  the  cliffs 
among  the  lofty  mountains.  The  lobster  was  puzzled  as  to  his  future 
location  and  forgot  to  leave  his  limbs  behind  as  he  dived  into  the 
water. 

This  is  why  the  Indians  believe  that  by  fasting  they  can  obtain 
wisdom  through  these  animals  from  the  “mysterious  unknown.” 
They  claim  they  do  or  rather  did  understand  these  various  animals 
even  so  far  as  to  hold  conversation  with  them;  but  modern  Indians 
regard  that  belief  as  ridiculous,  because  they  never  had  the  experience 
of  the  power  attained  through  animals. 
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Na-Ne-bosho’s  Air  Flight. 

Estelle  Bradley,  Chippewa. 

T  WAS  a  clear  day,  with  not  a  cloud  to  be  seen  in  the 
blue  sky;  the  wind  was  slowly  blowing  over  Birch  Lake; 
the  birds  were  happily  singing  in  the  fresh  and  early 
dawn,  when  Na-ne-bosho  came  out  of  his  wigwam, 
where  he  was  living  with  his  old  Nokomis  (grand¬ 
mother),  noticing  the  day  with  its  freshness  and  beauty. 

At  this  moment  his  grandmother  called  to  him,  asking  him  to  go 
and  catch  a  few  fish  for  breakfast.  He  went  to  the  Lake  and  saw  a 
large  flock  of  geese  near  the  shore.  After  catching  the  fish  he 
returned  to  his  wigwam,  where  Nokomis  was  waiting. 

“Well,  my  sonny,” — as  such  was  he  known  by  his  grandmother — 
“what  are  you  going  to  do  to-day ?”  was  the  question  of  Nokomis, 
who  was  very  old  but  of  many  talents.  “Nokomis,  I  saw  a  big  flock 
of  ne-kog  (wild  geese)  near  the  shore,  so  make  me  a  piece  of  cod-a- 
yap  (bass  wood  rope)  and  I  will  go  and  have  a  ride  in  the  air,”  re¬ 
plied  Na-ne-bosho,  after  some  thinking. 

Soon  the  rope  with  which  he  was  to  have  a  daring  flight  in  mid¬ 
air  was  completed  and  handed  to  Ne-ne-bosho.  He  went  to  the 
lake  as  silently  as  a  cat  creeping  up  to  her  prey.  The  geese  were 
now  dreaming  of  their  trip  to  the  far  off  south,  where  the  rice  fields 
are  plentiful.  As  N a-ne-bosho  approached  the  lake  with  little  noise, 
the  geese  were  in  the  deep  water,  so  he  was  compelled  to  swim.  As 
he  neared  the  birds  he  disappeared  under  the  water,  reappearing 
after  tying  the  foot  of  each  goose  to  the  long  rope. 

When  he  had  finished  this  part  of  the  work,  with  great  difficulty 
regaining  his  breath  and  endurance,  he  returned  to  the  shore  and 
shouted  to  the  sleeping  geese.  All  he  heard  was  a  splashing  of 
water  made  by  some  hundred  strong  wings. 

At  the  next  instant  he  was  jerked  from  the  ground  by  the  geese 
he  had  tied  to  the  rope  to  which  he  held  fast.  In  a  few  seconds  he 
was  about  500  feet  from  the  ground,  with  the  wind  whistling  past 

his  ears. 

After  adjusting  the  rope  under  his  arm  he  was  more  at  ease  and 
began  to  look  about.  What  a  beautiful  sight!  Only  trees  to  be 
seen  here  and  there,  a  lake  with  a  bay  in  the  west,  and  still  further 
west  the  great  Lake  of  Michigan.  These  were  soon  out  of  sight. 
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About  this  time  Na-ne-bosho  became  very  uneasy,  for  he  did  not 
like  to  go  far  away  from  home,  as  he  was  merely  a  boy. 

As  the  geese  neared  Otsego  Lake  they  began  to  descend.  This 
frightened  Na-ne-bosho  very  much,  for  he  was  now  striking  the 
tops  of  the  trees  with  his  feet.  In  descending  the  rope  caught  in  the 
branches  with  a  jerk,  thus  snapping  the  rope  and  leaving  the  boy 
hanging  on  the  pine  trees. 

Noticing  that  he  was  but  a  few  feet  from  the  top  of  a  stump,  he 
decided  to  jump.  Not  seeing  the  hollow  in  the  stump  and  its 
rough,  sharp  projections  inside  of  the  hollow,  he  fell  in.  Here  he 
remained  for  a  few  days. 

The  shore  was  only  a  few  rods  from  this  stump,  and  there  were 
many  birch  trees  on  this  shore  from  which  large  sheets  of  bark 
could  be  gotten  for  making  canoes  and  other  useful  birch-bark 
utensils. 

A  few  women  now  appeared,  looking  for  a  good  bass-wood  tree. 
The  inner  bark  they  use  to  make  ropes.  They  heard  the  noise  in 
the  hollow  and  believed  there  must  be  a  porcupine  inside.  As  they 
were  as  skillful  with  the  hatchet  as  the  men,  they  chopped  a  hole  in 
the  stump  large  enough  for  a  man.  Na-ne-bosho,  whose  clothes 
had  been  badly  torn  in  going  down  the  hollow,  jumped  out  with  up¬ 
lifted  hatchet  towards  the  women.  After  looking  at  his  clothes,  he 
turned  about  and  disappeared  into  the  dark  and  silent  woods. 
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editorial  Comment 


The  New  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs . 

HE  post  of  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  is 
generally  considered  both  in  Washington  and 
throughout  the  Nation  as  one  of  great  importance 
and  requiring  ability  and  qualifications  of  a  high 
order.  The  appointment  of  Judge  Cato  Sells,  of 
Texas,  by  the  President  on  the  recommendation  of 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Lane,  has  met  with  approval  and  hearty 
commendation. 

The  high  qualities  of  efficiency,  sympathy,  courage  and  integrity 
which  Secretary  Lane  sought  to  combine  in  his  quest  for  a  man  to 
fill  this  place  gives  assurance  that  in  this  appointment  the  Indian 
Service  is  entering  on  an  era  of  renewed  vigor  in  behalf  of  the 
Nation’s  wrards  and  of  confidence  in  the  aims  of  the  Government. 
It  should  serve  notice  on  those  who  would  gain  personal  profit  by 
criminal  dealings  with  the  Indian  that  they  will  be  dealt  with  aggres¬ 
sively  and  punished. 

Commissioner  Sells  was  inducted  into  his  office  and  sworn  in  on 
June  4th,  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  before  a 
distinguished  audience  of  officials,  Members  of  Congress,  promi¬ 
nent  citizens,  and  Indians.  The  Red  Man,  in  common  with  the 
nearly  six  thousand  employees  of  the  Indian  Service  and  friends 
of  the  Indian  everywhere,  wish  for  the  newly  appointed  Commis¬ 
sioner  Godspeed  in  his  important  duties  of  bringing  the  American 
Indian  into  self-supporting,  self-respecting,  Christian  citizenship. 


Degree  of  Doctors  of  Letters  for  Supt.  Friedman . 

T  the  annual  commencement  exercises  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Pittsburgh,  which  was  held  in  the  great  hall 
of  Pittsburgh  known  as  Soldiers’  Memorial,  June 
18th,  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Letters 
(Litt.  D.),  was  conferred  on  Superintendent  Moses 
Friedman,  of  the  Carlisle  Indian  School.  The  pre¬ 
sentation  was  made  by  Dr.  W.  J.  Holland,  former 
Chancellor  of  the  University,  now  Director  of  the  Carnegie  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Pittsburgh,  and  Chancellor  Samuel  B.  McCormick  conferred 
the  degree. 


Comment  of  Our  Contemporaries 


A  PRACTICAL 
COMMENCEMENT 

HE  recent  Commencement  exer¬ 
cises  of  the  Indian  School  at 
Carlisle,  Pennsylvania,  clearly  demon¬ 
strated  that,  whatever  may  have  been 
the  past  mistakes  of  our  Government 
in  its  dealings  with  the  Indian,  it  now 
realizes  the  importance  of  making  good 
citizens  of  the  original  Americans  and 
has  discovered  the  way  to  do  it,  and 
that  Superintendent  Friedman  and  his 
large  staff  have  arrived,  through  long 
experience  and  profound  study,  at  the 
right  method  of  training  Indian  boys 
and  girls,  and  through  them  their  par¬ 
ents,  to  loyal  and  useful  citizenship. 
Commencement  Day  was  a  visible 
demonstration  of  methods  which, 
vaguely  existing  in  the  dreams  of  Cap¬ 
tain  Pratt  when  thirty-four  years  ago  he 
brought  a  group  of  young  Indians  to 
Carlisle  for  education,  have  been  in 
process  of  development  ever  since. 
The  Outlook  has  heretofore  described 
the  substitution  of  Commencement 
demonstration  at  Hampton  Institute 
for  Commencement  speeches.  This 
practice  was  followed  at  Carlisle.  On 
the  Commencement  stage,  before  an 
audience  of  over  nine  hundred  fellow- 
students  and  perhaps  a  thousand  friends 
and  well-wishers,  selected  mefnbers 
of  the  graduating  class,  instead  of  the 
time-honored  Commencement  oration, 
simply  told  what  they  knew  of  the 
Carlisle  methods  of  training  in  industry, 
a  little  group  of  classmates  meanwhile 
demonstrating  these  teachings  to  the 
admiring  audience.  Thus,  while  one 
student  was  explaining  the  principles 


of  sanitation  and  the  need  of  sanitary 
homes  among  Indians  no  longer  no¬ 
mads,  three  others  were  occupied  upon 
the  stage  in  putting  up  a  steam  radiator, 
fitting  in  a  bath  tub,  and  setting  a 
wash  basin.  A  group  of  girl  graduates, 
charmingly  dressed  in  white  gowns  of 
their  own  constructing,  made  hats, 
drafted  dress  patterns,  and  one  actually 
cut  out,  basted,  and  fitted  a  white 
waist  while  the  speaker  was  describing 
the  Carlisle  method  of  instruction  in 
sewing.  The  farmer  and  the  carpen¬ 
ter  followed,  the  latter  exhibiting  on 
the  stage  a  six-foot-high  model  of  a 
seven-roomed  house,  with  veranda, 
staircase,  closets,  and  bath,  of  which 
he  was  both  architect  and  builder,  and 
which  he  intends  soon  to  copy  for  his 
own  use  on  his  reservation  in  the 
West.  While  the  young  builder  was 
describing  the  course  in  carpentry  given 
in  the  school,  three  of  his  mates  were 
hanging  a  door,  fitting  a  window,  and 
completing  the  veranda  railing  of  the 
attractive  model.  The  most  striking 
testimonial  to  the  school’s  value  came 
from  a  Blackfeet  chief  ninety-three 
years  old.  This  tribe,  notoriously 
among  the  most  backward  and  most 
opposed  to  education  of  all  our  Indians, 
had  been  represented  during  the  week 
by  half  a  dozen  chiefs  in  all  the  savage 
bravery  of  paint,  blankets,  beads,  and 
feathers,  and  had  more  than  once  ex¬ 
pressed  their  contempt  for  civilized 
ways.  At  the  close  of  this  visible 
demonstration,  however,  the  aged  chief 
through  his  interpreter  informed  the 
audience  that  since  this  was  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  education,  he  was  going  home 
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to  tell  his  people  to  ask  for  schools  and 
have  all  their  children  educated.  Sta¬ 
tistics  show  that,  far  from  reverting  to 
tribal  ways,  of  more  than  4,000  students 
who  have  left  the  Carlisle  School  with¬ 
out  graduating,  94  per  cent  are  self- 
supporting,  most  of  them  with  good 
homes  and  money  in  the  bank,  while 
of  the  639  graduates  only  five  are  not 
actively  useful  in  some  way.  More 
than  a  fair  proportion  have  taken  a 
university  education  and  are  in  pro¬ 
fessional  life;  hundreds  are  in  positions 
of  trust  and  honor.  Of  the  whole 
number  about  1,800  are  in  the  Indian 
Service;  many  are  in  local,  State,  or  Na¬ 
tional  office.  “Four  things  we  inherit 
from  our  ancestors,”  said  one  speaker 
“truthfulness,  honesty,  sympathy,  and 
the  religious  instinct.”  The  entire 
tendency  of  the  Carlisle  School  is  not 
to  eradicate  the  Indian  in  the  student, 
but  rather  to  develop  him.  It  is  in 
this  direction  that  reasonable  hope 
exists  for  the  future. — The  Outlook, 
New  York. 

PRESIDENT  USES 
PHONOGRAPH  IN  TALK 
TO  INDIANS 

HE  phonograph  was  used  by 
President  Wilson  to  give  a  mes¬ 
sage  to  all  American  Indians  from  the 
“Great  White  Father.”  The  record 
will  be  sent  and  reproduced  to  the 
pupils  of  all  Government  Indian 
schools. 

An  improvement  to  Thomas  Jeffer¬ 
son’s  message  to  the  Indians  was  made 
by  President  Wilson.  Jefferson  greet¬ 
ed  the  Indians  as  “my  children.” 
President  Wilson  hailed  the  redskins 
as  “my  brothers.” 
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“An  hundred  years  ago,”  the  execu¬ 
tive  said,  “President  Jefferson,  one  of 
the  greatest  of  my  predecessors,  said 
to  the  chief  of  the  U  pper  Cherokees; 
‘My  children,  I  shall  rejoice  to  see  the 
day  when  the  red  men  become  truly 
one  people  with  us.’ 

“This  I  say  to  you  again  to-day;  but 
an  hundred  years  have  gone  by,  and 
we  are  nearer  these  great  things. 
Education,  agriculture  and  the  trades 
are  the  red  man’s  road  to  the  white 
man’s  civilization  to-day,  as  they  were 
in  the  day  of  Jefferson,  and  happily 
you  have  gone  a  long  way  on  that 
road.” 

President  Wilson  remarked  on  the 
dark  pages  of  history  in  the  white 
man’s  dealings  with  Indians,  which,  he 
said,  were  “stained  with  the  greed  and 
avarice  of  those  who  have  thought  only 
of  their  own  profit.” 

“But  it  is  also  true,”  continued  the 
President,  “that  the  purposes  and  mo- 
tives  of  this  great  Government  as  a 
whole  toward  the  red  men  have  been 
wise,  just  and  beneficent.  The  re¬ 
markable  progress  of  our  Indian  broth¬ 
ers  toward  civilization  is  proof  of  it 
and  open  to  all  to  see. 

“The  great  white  father  now  calls 
you  his  ‘brothers’  not  his  ‘children.’ 
Because  you  have  shown  in  your  edu¬ 
cation  and  in  your  settled  ways  of  life 
staunch,  manly,  worthy  qualities  of 
character,  the  nation  is  about  to  give 
you  distinguished  recognition  through 
the  erection  of  a  monument  in  honor 
of  the  Indian  people  in  the  harbor  of 
New  York. 

“It  gives  me  pleasure  as  President 
of  the  United  States  to  send  this  greet¬ 
ing  to  you  and  to  commend  to  you  the 
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lesson  in  industry,  patriotism  and 
devotion  to  our  common  country 
which  participation  in  this  ceremony 
brings  to  you.” — Exchange. 

$550,000  FOR 
INDIAN  CATTLE. 

RANKLIN  K.  LANE,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Interior  has  signed  an 
authorization  for  the  expenditure  of 
$400,000  for  cattle  to  stock  the  farms 


of  the  Crow  Indians,  of  Montana,  and 
$150,000  for  cattle  to  stock  the  farms 
of  the  Blackfeet  Indians,  of  the  same 
State.  The  scheme  of  the  new  Secre¬ 
tary  is  to  make  the  Indians  self- 
supporting  so  far  as  is  practicable. 

Expenditures  amounting  in  all  to 
$2,000,000  have  been  authorized  by 
Mr.  Lane.  This  money  is  to  go  for 
the  purchase  of  seeds,  farm  equipment, 
and  cattle  for  the  Indians. 


Book  Review 


FAMOUS  INDIAN 
CHIEFS. 

AMOUS  Indian  Chiefs  comprises 
short  biographical  sketches  of  the 
most  noted  chiefs  from  Powhatan 
down  to  Quanah  Parker  of  the  present 
generation. 

In  these  “twice-told  tales”  from  the 
viewpoint  of  an  earnest  student  and 
close  observer  of  Indian  life  and  char¬ 
acter,  one  finds  pleasant  entertainment 
and  much  that  is  instructive  concerning 
the  red  men  of  whose  valorous  deeds 
the  world  has  but  a  meager  store.  The 
romantic  story  of  Cofachiqui,  owner  of 
fabulous  pearls,  whom  , DeSoto  dis¬ 
covered  and  cruelly  betrayed,  is  a  char¬ 


acter  hitherto  but  slightly  mentioned  by 
Indian  biographers.  The  characters 
and  incidentsportrayed  in  a  graphic  style 
assume  life-like  proportions  which 
arouse  renewed  interest  in  the  oratory 
of  Red  Jacket,  the  statesmanship  of 
Pontiac,  and  the  generalship  of  Tecum- 
seh  and  Chief  Joseph. 

The  stories  and  anecdotes,  of  which 
there  are  a  number  presented  in  a  new 
garb,  harmonious  and  attractive,  reveal 
to  the  uninitiated  the  vein  of  humor 
and  irony  inherent  in  every  real  Indian. 

A  wealth  of  detail  not  usually  found 
in  biography  gives  the  book  a  peculiar 
value,  which  is  well  worth  the  time  it 
takes  to  read  it.  E.  H.  F. 


<&rabuates;  anti  &eturneb  ££>tubent$ 

r  |  'HE  United  States  Congress  is  made  up  of  hard-headed  and  far-sighted  business 
men.  Generalizations  relative  to  Indian  education  are  not  accepted  as  facts, 
and  the  Congress  insists  on  individual  records  to  prove  the  value  of  Indian  Schools. 
The  Carlisle  School  has  long  felt  the  justice  of  this  demand  and  has  met  it. 
The  Superintendent  considers  this  matter  one  of  the  most  important  duties  with 
which  he  is  charged,  and  each  year  writes  thousands  of  letters  of  good  cheer  and 
encouragement  to  the  former  students.  Large  numbers  are  found  employment, 
and  larger  numbers  are  returning  to  visit  their  Alma  Mater  each  year.  What 
splendid  achievements  in  civilization,  and  remarkable  progress  toward  the  best  in 
citizenship,  is  breathed  in  the  spirit  and  story  of  these  letters! 


A  card  received  from  Agnes  Waite,  who 
is  at  her  home  in  Banning,  Cal.,  states  that 
she  is  teaching  a  class  of  twenty  pupils. 

“///  “ 

In  the  Afton  American ,  published  at 
Afton,  Okla. ,  we  find  the  following  about 
a  former  Carlisle  student: 

“Miss  Cora  Melton,  one  of  the  most 
popular  teachers  in  Ottawa  County,  visited 
with  her  cousins,  Misses  Elizabeth  and 
Florence  Melton,  of  this  city,  Saturday. 
Miss  Melton  is  teacher  at  Oseuma  this 
winter  and  has  one  of  the  best  schools  of 
the  county.” 

257  r 

Thomas  Mitchell,  a  Navajo  who  left 
Carlisle  over  a  year  ago,  writes  from  Tuba, 
Arizona: 

“I  am  very  thankful  for  the  time  I  spent 
at  Carlisle,  and  wish  I  could  go  back  there 
and  spend  two  or  three  more  years.  I  now 
fully  realize  what  Carlisle  has  done  for  me 
for  the  little  time  I  was  there.  Ever  since 
my  return  I  have  thought  a  great  deal  of  the 
school,  and  praised  its  great  work  toward 
the  bringing  up  of  the  Indian  boys  and  girls, 


because  most  anywhere  you  go,  you  will 
find  Carlisle  returned  students  doing  well. 
I  will  do  the  best  I  can  from  now  on  with 
what  I  know.” 

Thomas  has  done  good  work  helping 
the  missionaries  translate  the  Bible  into 
the  Navajo  language. 

257  “ 

After  twelve  years  among  his  people, 
the  Sioux,  Henry  Horse  Looking,  a  Carlisle 
ex-student,  writes  from  St.  Francis,  S.  Dak., 
that  he  is  now  at  work  in  a  store  at  that 
place.  He  had  previously  followed  his  trade 
of  harness  maker  for  eight  years  and  has  al¬ 
so  farmed  his  ranch  for  two  years.  Henry 
tells  of  the  dignity  of  honest  toil  and  his 
determination  to  uphold  the  standards  of 
the  old  school. 

A  MUTUAL  BENEFIT  SOCIETY. 

Not  being  able  to  attend  our  Commence¬ 
ment,  Mrs.  Suzana  Choteau  Roscamp,  Car¬ 
lisle  ’92,  sends  regrets  and  the  following 
comments:  “I  should  love  to  be  present  to 
be  happy  with  you  all,  and  I  know  you 
must  be  that,  with  the  knowlege  of  work 
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well  done.  I  am  with  you  in  spirit  in  all 
that  pertains  to  the  best  that  life  has  to  offer. 
How  proud  we  should  be  that  the  most  of 
our  race  are  moving  toward  more  useful 
and  happier  lives.  The  success  of  one  In¬ 
dian  means  that  much  advancement  for  our 
whole  race.  Ours  is  a  common  cause — a 
mutual  benefit  society.” 

>w\  w 

zP/  r 

Mr.  and  Mrs.Thomas  Owl  (nee  Rosetta 
Pierce),  both  ex-students  of  Carlisle,  are 
getting  along  nicely  in  their  home  in  Bird- 
town,  N.  C.  Thomas,  who  is  a  Cherokee 
Indian,  writes:  “I  am  very  busy  now  on 
my  farm,  but  hope  to  make  Carlisle  a  visit 
in  the  near  future.  We  often  think  of  old 
Carlisle,  and  wonder  what  is  going  on  at 
the  old  home  place,  which  we  will  never 
forget.  ” 

zP? 

Maggie  Boyer,  one  of  our  ex-students, 
is  now  working  at  Pine  Ridge  Agency,  S. 


In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Friedman,  Superintend¬ 
ent  Scott,  of  the  Crow  Agency,  has  the 
following  to  say  with  reference  to  Richard 
Wallace,  a  Crow  Indian  who  attended  this 
school  many  years  ago  and  is  now  out  mak¬ 
ing  a  good  living,  and  is  an  example  to  his 
people: 

“Richard  Wallace  is  a  Carlisle  man  and 
is  one  of  the  best  and  most  progressive 
Indians  on  the  reservation.  He  is  engaged 
in  stock  business  and  farming  and  is  rapidly 
growing  wealthy.  If  all  our  Indians  were 
like  Dick  Wallace,  there  would  be  no  In¬ 
dian  problem  to  solve.” 

■\\\\  v 
TP?  r 

On  Tuesday,  December  the  10th, 
Walter  Regan  succumbed  to  pneumonia  at 
the  home  o  f  his  sister,  Mrs.  Wilson. 
Walter  was  a  Hoopa  Indian  about  30  years 
of  age,  a  graduate  of  Carlisle  Indian  School, 
and  known  throughout  the  Indian  Service. 
After  graduating  from  Carlisle,  he  attended 
Dickinson  Law  School  for  a  short  time, 
afterwards  accepting  a  position  as  issue 
clerk  at  Chilocco  Industrial  School.  He 


was  a  pupil  at  Chemawa  when  Mr.  Rake- 
straw  was  in  charge  of  the  school.  The 
funeral  was  directed  by  Mr.  Sherman 
Norton  and  the  services  conducted  by  Mr. 
C.  D.  Rakestraw,  during  the  course  of 
which  he  said:  “Little  did  I  think  when 
Walter  was  a  small  boy  at  Chemawa  and 
always  accompanied  me  on  hunting  and 
fishing  expeditions  that  he  would  be  cut  off 
in  the  prime  of  life  and  that  I  would  have 
the  sad  duty  of  assisting  in  his  burial  rites.” 

Funeral  services  were  held  in  the  school 
chapel,  which  o’ershadows  the  school  ball 
field,  where  Walter  oft  in  the  past  two  years 
of  his  sojourn  at  Hoopa  has  assisted  in  the 
training  of  the  school  football  and  baseball 
teams.  Four  fellow  athletes,  Amos  Holmes, 
Anderson  Mesket,  Eddie  Hayden,  and 
Nelson  Billy,  tenderly  bore  his  remains  to 
the  grave. 

Lewis  Ray,  one  of  our  ex-students,  writes 
from  Winslow,  Ariz.,  that  there  are  a 
number  of  Carlisle  ex-students  around 
there,  all  of  whom  seem  to  be  doing  well. 
Some  of  them  have  organized  a  basketball 
team  which  will  play  with  various  teams 
around  that  vicinity,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
season  the  winning  team  will  receive  a  prize 
cup  valued  at  fifty  dollars. 

7ZP  r 

In  a  letter  from  James  A.  Perrine,  one 
of  our  ex-students,  the  following  sentiment 
is  expressed :  “Carlisle  is  recognized  through¬ 
out  our  broad  land  as  doing  a  great  and 
splendid  work  for  the  whole  Indian  race.” 

“///  “ 

Jerome  Keogima  writes  from  Cross  Vil¬ 
lage,  Mich.:  “I  am  pleased  and  glad  to 
acknowledge  that  the  training  I  received 
while  at  Carlisle  has  been  of  the  greatest 
benefit  to  me.” 

zP7  r 

LOYAL  TO  CARLISLE  IDEALS. 

Timothy  Henry,  Class  ’96,  located  at 
Tuscarora,  N.  Y.,  writes  an  appreciation  of 
Carlisle  as  follows: 

“I  am  loyal  to  my  old  school,  to  what  it 
has  taught  me,  and  to  its  ideals.  Independ- 
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ently  and  quietly  I  am  living  out  the  life 
that  Carlisle  taught  me  in  the  schoolrooms, 
the  industrial  departments,  and  in  the  debat¬ 
ing  rooms;  and  last,  but  not  by  any  means 
least,  the  Christian  teachings  of  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A. 

“I  appreciate  and  thank  Carlisle  for  all 
the  good  it  has  done  for  me  individually, 
also  for  what  it  is  doing  for  my  fellow  In¬ 
dians.  Carlisle  is  never  a  failure— far  from 
it.  The  Government  should  sustain  this 
school  till  all  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  United 
States  are  educated,  so  that  they  may  be¬ 
come  independent  and  self-respecting  citi¬ 
zens.” 

"77  “ 

Mrs.  Willard  White,  who  is  living  in 
Collins,  N.  Y. ,  writes  of  a  new  house  and 
of  two  dear  little  children,  a  boy  and  a  girl. 
She  says:  “I  am  trying  my  very  best  to  live 
the  way  Carlisle  taught  me.” 

NSW  W 

7777  r 

PROUD  OF  CARLISLE. 

Mrs.  Sarah  E.  King,  Class  ’91,  whose 
home  is  in  Oneida,  Wis.,  writes  to  the 
school:  “The  little  Arrow  seems  to 
bring  Carlisle  nearer  to  me.  It  has  been 
sixteen  years  since  I  was  graduated  from 
Carlisle,  and  I  am  proud  to  be  an  alumnus 
of  the  dear  old  school.  The  graduates  can¬ 
not  realize  how  much  Carlisle  has  done  for 
them  until  they  go  out  into  the  world  to 
work  for  themselves;  then  they  must  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  great  power  for  good  of  the 
fine  old  school.” 

777/  r 

In  the  Daily  Silver  Belt  of  November  29, 
published  at  Globe,  Ariz.,  is  the  following 
notice  of  Guy  Cooley’s  death: 

"Guy  Cooley,  an  Indian  in  the  service  of 
the  Indian  Department,  age  24,  an  ex-student 
of  Carlisle  Indian  School,  died  yesterday  at 
Rice,  Ariz.,  of  tuberculosis.  His  remains 
have  been  brought  to  this  city  for  burial. 

"Cooley  was  one  of  the  most  highly  edu¬ 
cated  Indians  in  the  Service.  He  was  con¬ 
nected  with  the  department  at  Washington 
up  to  the  time  he  was  21  years  of  age,  when 
he  contracted  tuberculosis  and  was  trans¬ 


ferred  from  the  Capital  to  Rice  in  1909, 
where  he  has  remained  ever  since. 

"Cooley  was  born  in  Montana  and  was 
half  Arapahoe  and  half  Grossventre. 

"Dr.  J.  S.  Perkins,  head  of  the  schools  at 
Rice,  accompanied  the  remains  to  this  city.  ” 

Guy  was  graduated  from  Carlisle  in  1909, 
and  was  one  of  the  brightest  students  in  the 
class,  as  well  as  one  of  the  best  beloved, 
owing  to  his  sunny  disposition  and  clean 
habits;  also  for  his  gentlemanly  manners,  of 
which  the  whole  school  were  justly  proud. 
A  circle  of  friends,  here  and  elsewhere,  are 
mourning  over  his  untimely  death. 

"Whom  the  gods  love  die  young.” 

7777  r 

OWES  EVERYTHING  TO  CARLISLE. 

“Every  Indian  at  the  experience  meeting 
owes  what  he  is  to-day  to  the  Carlisle 
School,”  said  Samuel  Saunooke,  who  ia 
employed  by  the  Altoona  car  shops  and 
making,  on  an  average,  a  hundred  dollars  a 
month,  by  piecework  on  dining  cars  and 
passenger  coaches. 

7777  ^ 

A  POWERFUL  INFLUENCE  FOR  GOOD. 

Malcomb  Clark’s  appreciation  of  Carlisle 
is  expressed  in  the  following  lines: 

“I  want  to  say  again  that  Carlisle  is 
wielding  great  influence  for  the  general 
betterment  of  the  Indian  race.  This  is  seen 
and  felt  on  every  reservation  and  throughout 
the  land  wherever  the  Indian  is  found. 
Every  Indian  should  feel  grateful  and  proud 
of  Carlisle.” 

■\\\\  w, 

7777  r 

one  of  Carlisle’s  successful  lawyers. 

March  14,  1913. 
The  Honorable  M.  Friedman, 

Supt.  Indian  School,  Carlisle,  Pa. 

My  Dear  Sir: — I  thank  you  for  the  honor 
in  especially  inviting  me  to  be  present  at  the 
coming  Commencement,  and  have  delayed 
answering,  hoping  to  be  able  to  arrange 
matters  here  so  as  to  be  able  to  accept  your 
kind  invitation.  I  am  sorry  to  say,  however, 
from  present  outlook  it  will  be  impossible 
for  me  to  be  present  unless  at  the  last  moment 
I  might  be  able  to  get  away.  But  just  at 
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the  present  time,  the  circuit  court  for  Brown 
County  is  in  session,  and  I  have  several  cases 
on  the  calendar  which  I  must  attend  to. 
Whether  I  am  there  or  not,  be  assured  of 
my  cordial  sympathy  with  the  magnificent 
work  you  are  doing,  and  I  trust  that  the 
continued  usefulness  and  prosperity  of  the 
institution  over  which  you  preside  may  be 
vouchsafed  to  you  and  your  co-workers  even 
more  in  the  future  than  it  has  been  in  the 
past  through  continued  and  increasing  use¬ 
fulness  in  helping  Indians  to  be  men  and 
women. 

With  kind  regards  to  you,  I  am, 

Yours  sincerely, 

Dennison  Wheelock. 

Xl\\  V. 

V//  “ 

CARLISLE  PREPARES  FOR  LIFE’S  WORK. 

Marion  Powlas  writes  from  Browning, 
Mont.:  "Speaking  of  my  own  experience, 
I  never  realized  while  at  Carlisle  that  I  was 
being  prepared  for  life’s  work,  but  that  is 
just  what  Carlisle  does,  and  if  we  follow  her 
teaching  we  find  the  way  smooth  enough. 
Her  students  should  remember  that  half  of 
greatness  is  grit,  and  they  should  stick  until 
they  force  their  way  to  something  worth 
while.” 

X\\\  w. 

wr 

A  HAPPY  LIFE. 

Blanche  L.  Seneca,  nee  Lay,  writes:  “It 
has  been  seven  years  since  I  left  Carlisle 
and  life  for  me  has  been  so  bright  and  happy 
that  the  time  seems  much  shorter.  We 
thank  you  for  being  ever  mindful  of  us  and 
our  interests;  it  makes  us  more  than  ever 
loyal  to  Carlisle  and  still  more  desirous  of 
living  up  to  her  ideals.” 

w. 

V//  “ 

TEACHER  AND  LECTURER. 

Mr.  Bertram  Bluesky,  in  a  letter  of  recent 
date,  gave  an  account  of  hi?  work  as  a 
teacher  at  Fredonia,  N.  Y.  He  says: 

“I  am  lecturing  to  the  Indians  of  the 
different  reservations  on  ‘What  Education 
Will  Do  for  the  Indian  Race.’  The  time 
devoted  to  this  is  usually  on  Friday  evening 
after  school.  In  my  audience  I  always  see 
many  white  people.  I  charge  a  small  admit¬ 


tance  fee,  which  I  use  to  further  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  my  school  work. 

“I  regret  that  I  cannot  attend  your  Com¬ 
mencement,  since  I  feel  that  by  doing  so  I 
should  glean  much  useful  information  which 
would  strengthen  my  arguments  for  Indian 
education.” 

xs-x  w. 

HAS  LEARNED  TO  APPRECIATE  WORK. 

To  the  Alumni  Association  of  the 

Carlisle  Indian  School: 

Dear  Friends: — I  am  with  you  in  spirit 
and  in  heart  during  this  Commencement 
time. 

This  is  my  busiest  season,  and  I  am 
sincerely  thankful  that  I  have  a  good  job. 
Once  upon  a  time  I  thought  it  an  imposition 
to  be  kept  busy,  but  time  has  changed  all 
that;  work  becomes  a  pleasure  once  you  get 
the  “hang  of  it.” 

I  thank  the  Alumni  Association,  and  the 
faculty,  and  all  the  big  wheels  and  the  small 
wheels  which  it  takes  to  keep  the  plant  going, 
and  especially  Mr.  Friedman,  the  dynamo, 
whose  force  generates  the  activities  of  our 
world’s  great  school. 

I  thank  you  for  your  invitation. 

Most  sincerely  your  friend, 

Albert  H.  Nash,  Class  ’97. 

3XX  W 

LEADING  A  USEFUL  CHRISTIAN  LIFE. 

Mr.  Friedman: — I  am  very  glad  that  I 
learnedfarming  while  at  Carlisle,  and  though 
I  do  not  follow  that  occupation,  the  knowl¬ 
edge  I  gained  of  that  important  branch  of 
work  is  of  great  help  to  me.  For  seven 
years  I  have  been  living  and  working  at  the 
Mission,  doing  the  best  I  can  to  teach  the 
Indians  something  about  farming,  and  es¬ 
pecially  about  Jesus.  I  like  the  work;  I 
never  tire  of  it. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Alfred  Brown. 

Fonda,  Okla. 

SEX  W 

“  r 

Elias  J.  Charles  sends  greetings  and  good 
wishes  to  Carlisle,  and  adds:  “My  hope  is 
that  the  school  may  be  allowed  to  continue 
indefinitely  in  its  good  work  for  the  Indian.  ” 
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tBi )t  Carlisle  Snbtan  gkfjool 

Carlisle,  J^ennspltoama 


iW.  Jfrtebman,  &uperinttn&ent 


HISTORY 

The  School  was  founded  in  1879,  and  is  supported  by  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment.  First  specific  appropriation  made  by  Congress  July  31,  1883. 

PRESENT  PLANT 

The  present  equipment  consists  of  49  buildings  and  311  acres  of  land. 
The  equipment  is  modern  and  complete. 

TRADES 

Practical  instruction  is  given  in  farming,  dairying,  horticulture,  dressmaking, 
cooking,  laundering,  housekeeping,  and  in  TWENTY  trades. 

ACADEMIC 

There  is  a  carefully  graded  school,  including  courses  in  agriculture, 
teaching,  stenography,  business  practice,  telegraphy,  and  industrial  art. 

OUTING  SYSTEM 

This  affords  an  extended  residence  in  carefully  selected  families,  with  in¬ 
struction  in  public  schools,  sewing,  housekeeping,  and  practice  at  their  trades. 
Students  earn  regular  wages  and  at  present  have  about  $40,000  to  their  credit 
in  bank  drawing  interest. 

PURPOSE 

To  train  Indians  as  teachers,  home  makers,  mechanics  and  industrial  leaders 
either  among  their  own  people  or  in  competition  with  the  whites. 


Faculty .  79 

Enrollment  for  fiscal  year  1912  .  1,031 

Returned  students  and  graduates .  5,616 


RESULTS 

Graduates  and  returned  students  are  leaders  and  teachers  among  their  people; 
291  with  the  Government  as  Supervisors,  Superintendents,  Teachers,  etc.,  in 
Government  schools.  Remainder  are  good  home  makers,  successful  in  busi¬ 
ness,  the  professions,  and  the  industries. 
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